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EDWARD WINSLOW 


OR I persuade myself never people upon earth lived more lovingly together and parted more sweetly than 
F we, the church at Leyden, did; not rashly, in a distracted humor, but upon joint and serious deliberation, 
often seeking the mind of God by fasting and prayer; whose gracious presence we not only found to be with 
us, but his blessing upon us, from that time to this instant, to the indignation of our adversaries, the admira- 
tion of strangers and the exceeding consolation of ourselves to see such effects of our prayers and tears before 
our pilgrimage here be ended.—Winslow’s Brief Narration, 1646. 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


It is a practical handbook of 
the highest value for Biblical 
study.—Congregationalist, 4 Feb. 
‘97. , 

Words fail to do adequate jus- 
tice to these invaluable aids to 
the study of God’s Word. Use 
only hightens the sense of their 
worth.— Zhe Christian Intelli- 
gencer, 1 Dec. ’97. 


A Bible which vies with any 
in make, The IlIlustrated Bible 
Treasury, ...is indeed a “treas- 
ury."— Zhe Interior, 11 Nov. ’97. 


The most accurate, suggestive 
and comprehensive aid to Bible 
study that has yet seen the light. 
—Examiner, 7 Oct. ’97. 


Of all the aids for the popular 
study of the Bible ... this is 
easily foremost and best.—/nde- 
pendent, 14 Jan. ’97. 


Surpasses every other Teach- 
ers’ Bible-—Christian Nation, 29 
Sept. ’97. 

Look through the Index; it 
shows at a glance what there is 
in the book and where it is. 
The authors’ names show the 
quality of it. 


For sale by all booksellers, at 
prices from $1.50 to $7.00; or 
address for particulars Tuos. 
Netson & Sons, 33 East 17th 
Street, New York. 
REODOODYOEEODEDD DDI 


Home 
Department 
Quarterly 


The instant success of our Home 
Department Quarterly proves that 
it fully satisfies the needs of this 
important department of the Sun- 
day school. 

Send sc. for sample quarterly 
and full set of Home Depart- 
ment requisites. 


W. A. WILDE & CO, no Cnicaco. 


MAGCIOsIsssddssisiiid 


USED BY MR. MOODY 


Sacred Songs No, 1 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


M USIC—#25 per 100, by.express; 30c. each if by mail. 
WOR DS—#10 per 100, by express; 12c..each if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN.CO., 
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Fully as interesting to every reader of th 
published in every 


MONEY = PRIZE 


(Qi HARPERS - ROVND - TABLE Gigy 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. 


16 December 1807 






$1.00 a Year 





is periodical as the short and long stories 
issue should be the 


COMPETITIONS 











Harper's ROUND TABLE offers cash 


contest closes February 10, 1898. 


Third Prize, $5, for the best series 
by actual subscribers. This contest 


Second Prize, $10. 


size, may be entered. First Prize, 
Entries for all photographic con 


petitions will be sent on request, o 


Prizes for Short Stories, $150.—First Prize, $75; Second Prize, $50; 
Third Prize; $25, for the best stories written by actual subscribers. ‘his 


Prizes for Comic Sketches, $35.—First Prize, $20; Second Prize, $10; 


Prizes for Photographs, $145.—Senior Conrest.—Figure 
First Prize, $20; Second Prize, $15. 

JuNIOR CONTEST—open to all subscribers of HARPER'S 
Round TABLE who have not passed their eighteenth birthday—Figure 
Studies — First Prize, $20; Second Prize, $10; Third Prize, $5. 
scapes—First Prize $10; Second Prize, $6; Third Prize, $4. 
First Prize, $10; Second Prize, $6; Third Prize, $4. 

Small - Picture Contest.—Open to all subscribers to HARPER’s RouNnpD 
TABLE, without regard to age limit. 


circular containing full particulars as to the rules of these photographic com- 


DECEMBER NUMBER 










prizes in three competitions this year. 








of Comic Sketches made and submitted 
closes March 10, 1898. 







Studies— 
Landscapes — First Prize, $15 ; 







Land- 
Marines— 







Any style of picture, below 4x5 in. in 
$5; Second Prize, $3; Third Prize, $2. 
ipetitions close February 10, 1898. A 






r the rules may be found in full in the 









Address 


Send 10 Cents for it 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 









** Crucifixion.” 


By JOHN H. OSBORNE. | 
{2mo, Cloth Binding. Price, 60 cents. | 
A scholarly examination into the object, mode and | 
results of crucifixion among the Romans. This little | 
book shows how largely the conventional ideas of the | 
Roman Church bave been impressed upon Protes- | 
tants, and its perusal cannot fail to be o1 advantage | 
as fixing our minds upon the evangelical conception 
of Christ. It will be found suggestive and even novel 
to many readers.—Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 
“Crucifixion ” is the title of a little book which we | 
have read with peculiar interest. We readily confess | 
to having received from it a more vivid conception 
than we have had before of the awfulness of this mode | 
of punishment. Applications of Roman customs to 
the crucifixion of our Lord are strongly made, and 
will be followed by thoughtful readers, we surmise, 
with the surprise which increased light always gives 
to familiar and accepted but not altogether satis- 
factory exegeses of Scripture.—The Occident, San 
Francisco. f - | 
“Crucifixion,” by John H. Osborne, is an original | 
and interesting study of the physical details of the 
death of Christ, with a view to removing some wide- 
spread ideas he regards as erroneous and mislead- 
ing. He makes out a fairly good case, and the book 
is one that will have to be reckoned with in all 
future discussions of the subject.— Presbyterian 
Review, Toronto, Canada. 
“Crucifixion”? will repay a careful reader who 
takes interest in the details of that scene, and 
who seeks for accuracy and consistency in the con- 
ception.—The Evangelist, New York. 
he author argues that the popularly accepted 
theory of a body being suspended by nails through 
hands and feet is manifestly impossible, ard states 
his reasons and authorities.—Herald and Presbyter, 


Cincinnati. 
For Sale by 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





EVERY BOY WHO LOVES A GOOD STORY WILL 
WISH TO READ: 


The Ready Rangers, 


By KIRK MUNROE, 


#1.25. It bubbles over with fun, adventure and sense. 


Tom Pickering of ’Scutney, 


By SOPHIE SWETT, 


#1.25, is one of the best books of the season for Boysand 
Girls. 

Ask for these new Lothrop books at your booksellers: 
The True Story of U. S. Grant, by eo S. Brooks, 
#1.50; Camp and Trail, by Isabel Hornibrook, $1.50; 
Phronsie Pepper, by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; Once Upon 
a Time, by Mary E. Wilkins, $1.00. 


Send for holiday list and latest catalogue, 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Boston. 





74 East Ninth Street - - = New York. 





Aids to the Devout Life. 


In neat and dainty binding for Christmas Souvenirs. 


Personal Friendships of Jesus. 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D. $1.00. An inspiring and 
healthful book. (Fourth Thousand.) 


A Good Start. 


By F. B. MEYER. $.75. Wise words on practical 
topics. (Third Thousand.) 


Bright Threads. 


By JuLIA H. JOHNSON. §$.75. Helpful thoughts 
for brief moments of meditation. 


Daily Light and Strength. 


Illustrated. $.75. A choice selection of prose 
and verse for daily readings. (Fourth Thousand.) 


Love’s Messages. 
A Check-book of Friendly Greetings. §.75. Will 
give cheer and comfort. 


Daily Food, Illustrated Edition. $.75. 
Faber’s Hymns, 


Illustrated Edition. $1.25. 


Gold Dust. 


Iilustrated with photo-reproductions of religious 
paintii.gs by great artists. §.75. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 


Illustrated with 16 portraits of eminent divines 
and authors. $1.25. (Nineteenth Thousand.) 


Imitation of Christ. 
By THOMAS A KEMPISs. Illustrated with 15 draw- 
ings depicting scenes in the life of Christ. $.75. 


Seed Thoughts for Mothers. 


Collected by Mrs. MINNIE E. PAULL. $.75. 


Sunshine for Shut-ins, 
Compiled by a “Shut-in.” §.75. (Fourth Thou- 
sand.) 


The What is Worth While Series of 
Booklets. 


50 Titles, by the Rev. Dr. MILLER, the Rev. G. H. 
C, MACGREGOR, the Rev. Dr. CHAS. CUTHBERT 
HALL, the Rey. Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE, ete. Per 
volume, $.35. 


(Fourth Thousand.) 


For Sale by Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
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BOOKS. 





Suitable for Holiday Gifts. 





Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable. 





With 8 full pages and 14 
head and tail pieces by 
Albert Herter, all repro- 
ducedin photogravure, and 
with a cover design by the 
same artist. 














a a a 
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With 48 drawings, 27 of 
them being full pages, of 
characteristic London 
scenes by the author. 


Fd 








Social Life in Old Virginia. 





a 


With 25 illustrations by 
the Misses Cowles. 


as 








The First Christmas Tree. 








With full-page illustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle, re- 
produced in photogravure, 
decorative borders, illu- 
minated title, and a strik- 
ing cover design. 








Large Svo, 86.00. 


“ A truly luxurious edition.”— 7e Nation. 

“A triumph of art in bookmaking.” -Rochester Democrat. 

“The stately volume with its fair pages, its wide margins and fine paper makes an ideal gift-book, 
and one that will be treasured.”—/P%iladelphia Press. 

“A gift-book for the holidays, in which a piece of real literature is really illustrated in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired.”—Arooklyn Life. 


As Seen by C. D. Gibson. 


Written and Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 
Large folio, 12x 18 inches, $5.00. 

“Certainly no more acceptable souvenir for the holiday season could be devised.”—Arooklyn Eagle. 

JoHN KENDRICK BANGs says of Mr. Gibson in a review of this volume: ‘ We have perhaps among 
us one who may confidently claim to be the Dickens of the pencil.” 

“It is as a record of the most highly cultivated and finished social group in the world that Mr. Gib- 
son’s drawings chiefly appeal to Americans, and as such they will be given flattering attention. Printed 
in faultless manner on smooth, heavy, cream colored plate paper, and bound in parchment paper with a 
strikingly picturesque cover design, Mr. Gibson’s London is easily the noteworthy volume of the holiday 
season.”—Boston Beacon. : 


London: 


By Thomas Nelson Page. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


Many of the lovable peculiarities and the individual social developments of ante-bellum Virginia 
have been dwelt upon by Mr. Page in his stories, but the present volume contains his only careful and 
detailed study of the conditions that obtained before the ravages of war laid the country desolate. Assisted 
by old photographs and daguerreotypes, the Misses Cowles have produced a series of pictures which, while 
charmingly imaginative and artistic, help the reader greatly in obtaining a correct idea of the people and 
things described. 


By Henry van Dyke. 


Svo, $1.50. 


“No more exquisite prose poem has been written for many a day. . . . The book is beautifully 
illustrated.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

“No writer among us is better, if so well, equipped to tell what is rarely told with thorough artistic 
acceptability—a Christmas story.,.—-GZORGE W. CABLE. 

“ Full of virility and inspiration is the tale. . . . In four strong chapters, a-quiver with life and force, 
is told the tale of the way in which Winfried, the strong-souled servant of God, stayed a bloody Druidical 
offering to Thof by sacrifice of a mighty tree to the sweet spirit of the Christ child.”—Aoston Budget. 





The Decoration of Houses. By Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr. 








& 


With 56 full-page illus- 
trations from _ photo- 
graphs. 


a 








Audubon and His Journals. 








With about 30 illustra- 
tions, comprising 3 repro- 
ductions of hitherto un- 
published bird drawings, 
10 portraits of Aw 
ete. 











Square. 8Svo, $4.00. 

CONTENTS:—The Historical Tradition—Rooms in General—Walls—Doors—Windows-— Fireplaces— 
Ceilings and Floors—Entrance and Vestibule—Hall and Stairs- The Drawing-Room, Boudoir and 
Morning-Room—Gala Rooms: Ballrooms, Saloon, Music-Room, Gallery-—The Library, Smoking- 
Room and Den—The Dining-Room—Bedrooms—The Schoolroom and Nurseries—Bric-a-brac. 

The problems continually encountered in the effort to get the best effects, architectural as well as 
decorative, are here met by suggestive descriptions and a series of fifty-six photographic illustrations which 
show what the artistic taste of different periods has already devised. > 


By Maria R. Audubon, 


In 2 volumes, Svo, $7.50. 


The granddaughter of our greatest ornithologist has brought to light in these interesting volumes 
much new material about the famous naturalist. They contain a careful biography prepared from his own 
writings, and correcting and adding to the former accounts the full text, being now for the first time pub- 
lished, of his well-known Journals of trips to Europe, Labrador and the Missouri River, 1826-1843, and of 
the romantic “ Episodes” of life and travel in the West. ‘The entire publication is therefore virtually new, 
and it is astonishing to see how incorrect and inadequate are all the former biographies and even the pub 
lished portion of his writings. Now only: have we “the living man in place of the death-mask.” Dr. 
Elliott Coues has copiously annotated the Journals in the light of the latest ornithological science. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-15¢ Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Story of Jesus Christ. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With 24 beau- 
tiful illustrations. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
“A remarkably picturesque, earnest history of an 
indescribably beautiful life ’’— Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 


The Critical Period of Amer=- 
ican History. 
By JOHN FISKE. With about 170 Historical Dlus- 


trations. 8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or half-polished 
morocco, #6.25. 


Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours. 


A new work of extraordinary interest on the Southern 
Colonies. By JOHN FISKE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


Life of Mrs. Stowe. 


A biography of great attraction. By Mrs. JAMES T. 
FIELDS. With a portrait. Ninth Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 





Gondola Days. 


A charming book on Venice and its attractions. 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
author. LZighth Thousand. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods. 


A delightful new Thimblefinger story of Aaron while 
a “runaway.” By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, au- 
thor of “‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Coun- 
try,” “Mr. Rabbit at Home,” ** The Story of Aaron,” 
etc. With 24 full-page illustrations by Oliver Herford. 
Square 8vo, $2.00. 


Being a Boy. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With an intro- 
duction and 32 capital full-page illustrations from 
photographs by Clifton Johnson. 12mo, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


Little-Folk Lyrics. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. Holiday 
edition. A beautiful book of very charming poems for 
children. With 16 exquisite illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


An Unwilling Maid. 


A capital story of the Revolution, for girls. By 
JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, author of ‘“ Marjorie’s 
Quest,” “‘A Genuine Girl,” ete. With illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. 


By 
With illustrations by the 
12mo, $1.50. 


Sold by All Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Christ of God 


The Rationale of the Deity of Jesus Christ 
By CHARLES H. MANN. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“ Reverent, thoughtful and attractive.’—N. Y. Jnde- 
pendent. 

“ That the subject (‘the rationale of the deity of Jesus 
Christ’) is too vast for a human comprehension is no 
reason why we should not desire and endeavor to com- 
prehend it as fully and accurately as possible, and Mr. 
Mann has made an attempt which is reverent, thought- 
ful, spiritually stimulating and eminently praisewor- 
thy.”—Boston Congregttionalist. 

‘As an idiological argument for the incarnation the 
book possesses decided merit. It is a praiseworthy at- 
tempt to make Christianity prove its proofs, and not the 
proofs Christianity. ... The book as a whole is well 
worth reading. .. . And to those who find it difficult to 
accept the usual evidences for Christianity it may be 
recommended as an excellent a priori argument setting 
forth the essential reasonableness of an incarnation of 
God in the flesh.” — The Churchman. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W. 23d St., N.Y. 

The | 

“ Harris” — 
Method of 

Giving | 








This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sy 
tematic methe of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in Congregation- 
alist and attracted w: 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “ True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


de no- 
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Two New Books by the Author of 


“The Greatest Thing 
in the World” 


| Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for immediate 
| publication two most important books, both 
by the late 


Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND 
1st. THE IDEAL LIFE 


Addresses Hitherto Unpublished, by Prof. 
HENRY DRUMMOND 


With Memorial Sketches by IAN MACLAREN 
and W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


CONTENTS: Ill Temper—Why Christ Must 
Depart—Going to the Father—The Eccentricity 
of Religion—To Me to Live Is Christ—Clair- 
voyance—The Three Facts of Sin—The Three 
Facts of Life—Marvel Not—The Man After 
God’s Own Heart—Penitence—What Is God’s 
Will—The Relation of the Will of God to 
Sanctifieation—How to Know the Will of God. 

These are the addresses which so profoundly 
impressed the student audiences which Pro- 
fessor Drummond delighted to address all over 


made his famous little book, ‘‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World,’ perhaps the most popular 
religious book of this generation. The Ad- 
dresses in this volume have not before been 
published. 

Large 12mo. About 350 pages. Bound uni- 
form with Ian Maclaren’s ‘‘Mind of the 


Master.”’ 
PRICE, $1.50 


THE MONKEY THAT 
WOULD NOT KILL 


With sixteen illustrations by Louis Wain. 
16mo. Handsomely bound in a striking and 
appropriate cover. 


PRICE, $1.00 


These stories for children reveal another and 
anew side of Professor Drummond’s character. 


2nd. 


the world. * They have the vital quality which : 
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The Early Life of Our Lord 


Kased on the Gospel Narrative, and on the Infor- 
mation as tothe Manners and Customs of the Jews 
of Palestine, which Recent Discoveries have 
Brought to Light. 

By the Rev. J. B. BROUGH, M. A. 
12mo, 270 pages, cloth, $1.75. 





In Green Pastures 
Poems of 
Cheer, Faith, Hope and Comfort 

16mo, 256 pages. Lllustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 

“A delightful selection from many books and many 
authors.” —Outlook. 

“A more welcome gift one could hardly offer toa 
friend.” —Ezaminer. 

* A volume of consolation and cheer of a very practical 


and serviceable character. It is a volume which many 
will come to treat asa close friend.”—Congregationalist. 





Perpetua 


A Tale of Nimes in A. D. 213 
By the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, M. A. 
12mo, 290 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“An intensely interesting work of fiction. It makes 
very real the conditions of society and of the Church at 
the beginning of the third century.”—Christian Jntelli- 
gencer. 


My Father as I Recall Him 


By MAMIE DICKENS, 
Daughter of Charles Dickens. 
16mo, 158 pages. With illustrations, $1.00. 
“To his children Dickens figured always as the os, 


best, and most agreeable of men; ... Such a tribute o: 
admiration compelled from those nearest and dearest 











to him speaks volumes in praise of Dickens’s unselfish- 
ness, tenderness, and the delightful quality of his daily 
life.”—Literary World. 

* No more eet holiday present could be’pur- 
chased for any lover of ‘ The Christmas Carol’ than this 
little book.”’"—Boston Advertiser. 


The Echo-Maid 
And Other Stories 


By ALICIA ASPINWALL, 
Author of ‘Short Stories for 
Short People.” 
Illustrated by F. C. GoRDON. 
Quarto, 200 pages, cloth, $1.50. 
Contents: The Echo-Maid; In 
the Land of the Wee Uns; The 
Big Light on Burning Moun- 
tain; A Leap Year ag Three 
capital stories about boys and 

one about a girl. 


“Four of the daintiest tales 
imaginable. Our boys cannot 
conceive of a more delightful 
trip than to travel with Sam 
‘In the Land of the We-Uns.’” 
—N. ¥. Observer. 





pictur- 





It is believed to be the only work which he 
ever did in the way of fictitious narrative. 
They are very charming and very amusing. | 
The illustrations are especially clever. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
Publishers 
149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 





- Bright lively and 
esque.” — Congregationalist 
* Alice in Wonderland had scarcely more interesting 
adventures than befall the juvenile heroine and heroes 
in these pages, and the children’s attention will not flag- 
from beginning to end. Put it down as one of the 
thoroughly entertaining books for the children.”’— 
Watchman. : 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 





only 60 cents a year; 50 cents in clubs 


ome Che Pilgrim 





For sale a the office of The Congregationalisi, Boston 





One of the best helps on the S. S. Lessons is 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


Better than ever for 1898. 


It has suggestive studies, eclectic comments, primary and 
kindergarten departments, superintendent’s review, contributedj 
articles, book reviews, missionary and Sunday school news, 
editorial miscellany, etc., all carefully prepared, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and bound in handy magazine form. 


It costs 
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for schools. 





Would you like a sample copy, free? ' 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Press 
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“In a country unsurpassed f»r magazines, ‘The Century’ stands unsurpassed.”—Chicago Tribune. 


HE CENTURY IN ’98. 


HE Boston Herald recently said, “So adequate a combination of ability and of interest, of 
timeliness and of permanency, of criticism and description, of fiction ‘and of history, and, 
finally, of literature and of art, is not attained by any other magazine.’”’ In the pages of THE 
CENTURY appear the articles that people talk most about—those which attract the most atten- 
tion in the world of letters. Its editorials make for good citizenship; as has been aptly said, 
“THE CENTURY stands for something.”’ 

The plans for the coming year justify the publishers in the belief that not only will all of the 
cherished traditions of the past be preserved, but that the magazine will make a distinct advance, 
winning new friends and adding many new subscribers. The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
novel of the American Revolution, “‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” will make of special interest 
the announcement of 


A New Novel by Dr. Mitchell 


“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS” 


eae Welter arrose A Story of the French Revolution 





I" will begin in the January number. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel of New York life, ‘Good Americans,” began in the November CENTURY. 
The attiactions for the new volume cannot be better judged than by the following list of features in 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Four Engravings by T. Cole after Gainsborough. The Author of 
Merry Christmas in the Tenements ‘‘A Visit from St. Nicholas.”’ 
By Jacob L. Riis, author of “How the Other Half Lives.” Illustrated Second Installment of 
by Hambidge. s ’ . 
; ‘ Mrs. Harrison’s Novel 
Edwin Booth in London. ‘Good Americans.” 
A Religious Painter. An Essay by the late Gen. Francis A. 
The work of Fritz von Uhde. Illustrated. Walker on ‘‘ The Causes of Poverty ” 
Tennyson and His Friends at Second Part of 
Freshwater. | James Whitcomb Riley’s Poem 
Nevpubifahed with the consent of the present Lord Tennyson. Superoiy ‘‘Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers,” 
illustrated. begun in November. 
The Morning=-Glories of Japan. Six Complete Stories 
By the author of ‘“ Jinrikisha Days.’’ With reproductions of exquisite by Henry Van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope and others. 
paintings by Japanese artists. Etc., etc., etc. 


The Price of The Century is $4.00 a year. New Volume Begins in November. 


The publishers of THE CENTURY, having had constant calls for proof copies of famous portraits that have appeared in its pages, have now gathered 
together the very best and most popular one hundred portraits, st them on heavy paper, size 914 x 131 a, and have issued them in portfolio form 
at a nominal price to CENTURY readers. Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to the public at $7.50, but this year it will positively be sold 
only in connection with new subscriptions or renewals to THE CENTURY at $6.50 for the two. 


HONE DOLLAR 3.25 ect a © 


{ THE CONGREGATIONALIST . $3.00 ) Our 
CENTURY PORTRAITS. . 7:50 Price $7 50 Delivered FREE. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE . 4.00 - 





Our 1898 Combination Offer 


GEpOENS -- Subecriptee Department, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, Boston. 


A Delightful Christmas Present 


For Girl or Boy 
is a year’s subscription to ‘‘the best of children’s 
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T Christmas season taps many 
fountains of benevolence which 
perhaps remain sealed at other 
times. Something in the atmosphere in- 
cites us to giving, and we want to have 
our part in the exhibition of friendliness 
and in human interest. But generous 
impulses never need so much the guiding 
control of reason and good sense as 
they do at just this time. To feel that 
one’s duty to the poor is disposed of for 
an entire year by giving a dinner or a tree 
to an army of newsboys is to ignore the 
first principles of well-directed charity. 
To multiply useless trinkets in homes 
already overadorned is a poor way of ful- 
filling the real duties of neighborliness 
and kinship. Christmas giving can be so 
badly overdone that it becomes a burden 
to all concerned. Observe the festival 
simply and sensibly. Drop a line to the 
far-away relative who thinks you have 
forgotten him. Search for some poor 
person likely to be overlooked by the 
charitable agencies, but whose need of 
sympathy and perhaps of temporal assist- 
ance is great. Reread some old-time 
Christmas tale, like those carols of Dick- 
ens which stirred your heart when you 
were young. Enter more deeply into the 
family relations in which you are placed. 
Above all, keep Christmas in your heart 
and make larger room there for the 
Prince of Peace. 


Rarely fortunate is the man who is per- 
mitted to spend his life as a minister in 
one community, honored and loved by 
successive generations. This is the lot 
of Rey. Dr. D. L. Furber, who last week 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
settlement with the First Church of 
Newton. An account of the various 
services connected with it is printed on 
page 939. We have read that sermon, 
first preached half a century ago, with an 
interest not often called forth by printed 
sermons of the present day. Some emi- 
nent ministers whom we have known 
have said that they never knew that 
any one sermon which they had preached 
had resulted in asingle conversion. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon said that, in substance, 
after his fifty years’ ministry. It must 
have been with peculiar feelings in both 
preacher and hearer that Dr. Furber 
preached again the same message to one 
whom it had led to Christ fifty years ago. 
Dr. Furber has cultivated to an unusual 
degree the rare gift of a kindly spirit com- 
bined with strong convictions. While he 
has remained loyal to some theological 
beliefs from which others have moved, he 
has honored the integrity of those with 
whom he has felt compelled to differ, and 
advancing years have enriched the cour- 
tesy with which he has met them as breth- 
ren. While he has seen a whole genera- 
tion pass from his sight into the unseen, 
he has constantly been winning more 
friends than those from whom death has 
parted him. 


Number 50 


There.is a potential as well as actual 
inheritance from the Pilgrim Fathers 
which their descendants ought always 
gladly to recognize as an evidence of 
kinship with men who may be of a differ- 
ent country, religion or race. It is well 
to remember, too, that the heroism of the 
Pilgrim spirit was not discovered till long 
after our forefathers, the first immigrants 
to New England, were dead. Their sim- 
plicity and poverty were regarded by many 
of their contemporaries as evidences of a 
lack of courage, and even their neighbors 
who knew them considered their presence 
undesirable. We may be right in at- 
tempting to close the gates of our nation 
to some who seek to enter them. But 
the only justifiable ground for doing it 
must be found in their character, not in 
their nationality or religion. Where is 
the nation in Europe which has not pro- 
duced heroic deeds enough to demonstrate 
the possibilities of its citizens to rise to 
hights of philanthropic and civic service 
worthy to be commemorated beside any 
of which we boast as Americans, or to 
appreciate fully the spirit of our ances- 
tors in which we glory? Let it not be 
forgotten that it was a Roman Catholic 
Irishman, John Boyle O’ Reilly, who chose 
to become an American citizen and to 
make his home in New England, who 
wrote these lines: 

Give praise to others, early come or late, 

For love or labor on our ship of state, 

Rut this must stand above all fame and zeal, 

The Pilgrim Fathers laid the ribs and keel; 

On their strong lines we base our social health— 

The man, the home, the town, the commonwealth. 


Read what is said on page 972 to the 
friends of home missions. It is a good 
thing to remember the poor by gifts on 
Christmas Day. But even better than 
that is the paying of debts to faithful 
ministers in need, so that they, too, may 
pay their honest debts to others who 
need the money due them in order to 
celebrate Christmas as a Christian feast. 
If every one who expects to make an 
offering to the Home Missionary Society 
about this time will do it with these facts 
in mind, which are so forcibly presented 
in the paragraph to which we call atten- 
tion, there will be greater satisfaction in 
the minds of the givers, as well as great 
rejoicing in many missionaries’ homes. 


We note with satisfaction that the 
Oberlin theologues have recently listened 
to a course of lectures by Sec. C. J. Ryder 
on the History and Growth of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. They were 
given in pursuance of a plan adopted 
several years ago, whereby divinity stu- 
dents were to be presented with informa- 
tion touching the place and the work of 
our great benevolent societies. These 
lectures were not meant to be arouse- 
ments but carefully prepared addresses, 
setting forth the historical side of the 
societies, the development of their work 
and their claims upon the churches. In 
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the case of Dr. Ryder’s lectures they were 
followed with quizzes, and he presented 
to each pupil an outline which was as 
thorough a piece of scientific analysis as 
one would expect from a college pro- 
fessor. Other societies in systematic or- 
der have been brought to the attention 
of the students, and Chicago as well as 
Oberlin has taken pains to furnish each 
year instruction concerning the great 
missionary movements of Congregational 
churches, carried on through their vari- 
ous benevolent societies. We wish that 
more attention was paid to the matter in 
all our other seminaries. Young men 
ought not to be sent into the ministry 
ignorant of one of the largest and most 
responsible departments of Christian 
service. There would be less unintelli- 
gent and impulsive giving as well as more 
generous benevolence in the long run by 
the churches if theological seminaries 
furnished more careful instruction con- 
cerning our missionary societies. 


Every now and then a Congregational 
Club indulges in the pastime of trying to 
determine just what its proper functions 
are and how it may fulfill them. The 
discussion in the Connecticut Valley Club, 
assembled at Springfield last week Tues- 
day, revealed a considerable difference of 
opinion respecting the wisdom of trying 
to cover a wide area in its membership. 
Already the Springfield contingent has 
formed its own local club, some of whose 
adherents, however, are generous enough 
to say that they will continue to attend 
the Valley Club as it migrates up and 
down the river. In addition to this ques- 
tion concerning the size of the region 
from which a Congregational Club may 
properly*draw its members is the further 
question concerning what it will under- 
take to do with them when it has once 
succeeded in bringing them together. We 
presume our Springfield brethren would 
be glad of light on this point, also, and 
there may be other clubs in the country 
in the same predicament. Meanwhile, 
however, the celebration of Forefathers’ 
Day by the various clubs goes merrily on, 
and none will disband until they have 
repeated the time-honored process of land- 
ing the Pilgrims. 


The tendency to invite individuals to 
act as members of councils is uncongre- 
gational and is to weaken the influence of 
this most important feature in our de- 
nominational administration. Congrega- 
tional councils represent churches. It is 
natural that those calling councils should 
wish to compliment personal friends by 
inviting them. But the value of councils 
lies in what they represent. Individuals 
thus called usually represent only them- 
selves. They sometimes are, but ought 
not to be, counted in making a quorum 
of an assembly of churches. A council 
in Minnesota, Dec. 1, representing the 
churches of the Twin Cities, adopted a 
minute to which we are glad to invite 
attention, and which we have no doubt 
would be heartily indorsed by the Na- 
tional Council. It is as follows: 

In view of the apparently growing tendency 
to increase the membership of councils by the 
invitation of individual members of churches, 
that this council would advise the churches 
that such invitations according to usage should 


be restricted to brethren in official relation to 
the churches, or whose aid is desired for pub- 


lic services. That ordinarily if the presence 
of an individual member of a church is de- 
sired, the church of which he is a member 
should be invited, with a private suggestion 
that the appointment of such an individual as 
a delegate will be specially appreciated. 


From the Seventeenth to the 
Twentieth Century 


We would like to place a picture of the 
landing at Plymouth, Dec. 21, 1620, along- 
side of a picture of the docking of a great 
ocean liner at the wharf in New York or 
Boston in September, 1897. We would 
like to put the log hut in which the Pil- 
grims sheltered themselves on the east- 
ern slope of Burial Hill beside the new 
Congregational House now beginning to 
rise on Beacon Street. The little Leyden 
street of the first settlers, placed beside 
Commonwealth Avenue, would illustrate 
the length of the stride which America has 
made in material progress in 275 years. 
Yet that these contrasts show an evolu- 
tion along natural lines of progress is 
plain. The same principles and purposes 
of architecture in ships and buildings and 
streets appear in the later as in the ear- 
lier creations. 

But when we place the civil structure 
which they erected beside the vast repub- 
lic of today we cannot hide from our- 
selves a painful as well as striking con- 
trast. To the fathers of New England 
the presence of God was the chief reality 
and personal responsibility the vital prin- 
ciple of civic life. They came hither 
without a charter, without a govern- 
ment. They conceived, before they left 
the Mayflower, the idea of a republic, 
though they thought not of surrendering 
their loyalty to ‘“‘our Soveraigne Lord, 
King James.” Their first act was to 
“solemnly & mutually, in the presence 
of God and one of another, covenant, and 
combine ourselues together into a civill 
body politike.” The agreement rested on 
common consent, but it was binding first 
of all because its necessity lay in the re- 
lation of all to God. ‘‘The glory of God 
and advancement of the Christian faith ” 
the Pilgrims put before the ‘‘honor of 
our King and Countrey.’”’ They would 
have failed and scattered, as other colo- 
nies did which preceded and followed 
them, in the stress of trials which came 
thick and fast, had they not been held 
together by their sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to God. 

In this respect the centrast between 
their idea of government and that which 
seems to prevail today is marked. The 
thought of politics as a game in which 
anything is fair if it only proves effect- 
ive, exclusion of the civic field of action 
from the dominion of the moral law, the 
administration of public trusts for indi- 
vidual advantage or the success of party 
rather than for the common good, would 
have seeined monstrous to Carver and his 
people. They founded a democracy, but 
it was never a democracy of greed. They 
were strict in enforcing law, but it was 
law which had been made in the fear of 
God and for the ‘“‘general good of the 
colonie.”” They never would have toler- 
ated the idea of a government existing 
to promote the enrichment of the party 
which could persuade or purchase a ma- 
jority at the expense of the rest of the 
people. 

In the church as well as in the state the 
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ruling presence and proprietorship of God 
was the idea of the Pilgrims. They were 
free, but it was a freedom which accepted 
and conformed to law. There had been 
men active in the Separatist movement 
who were unstable and illogical, but these 
were men of a different stamp. For their 
protest against church tyranny and their 
belief in the principles of chureh inde- 
pendence and church brotherhood most of 
them had paid in poverty, imprisonment 
and exile. In these cherished principles 
was democracy, but democracy submissive 
to the higher law of obedience to Christ. 

The idea of a church as aclub of men 
and women associated in the ownership 
of a building and the support of a minis- 
ter, who only desire recruits of a certain 
social standing ora due social submissive- 
ness, would have seemed incredible to the 
Forefathers. Christ’s ownership in all 
his people, the responsibility of the rulers 
of the church for its purity and peace, the 
freedom of the people combined with their 
duty of submission to God’s law and their 
own elected ministers, made a conception 
of church life which still lives and rules 
among the children of the Pilgrims, but 
from which even they have been often 
beguiled by ideas which appear to be 
widely accepted. 

The lesson of Forefathers’ Day is a 
lesson of duty, sought first and with all 
the heart in the abiding sense of God’s 
presence and control, of convictions car- 
ried out at any cost of self-devotion, of a 
democracy that is profoundly reverent 
and a rule that thinks only of God’s law 
and of the common good of all. Its free- 
dom chooses law and its law nourishes 
freedom. It is an ideal to which, under 
the leading of the Spirit of God, the land 
of the Pilgrims must return if it is to 
carry out its providential opportunities 
and fulfill the better expectations of its 
own prophets. 





Practical Christian Unity 


The oneness of the Christian Church 
will never be manifested through the 
shouting of each section of it, ‘Mine is 
the best.’”’ Any body of Christians which 
claims to have inherited exclusive rights 
and credentials from Christ is welcome 
to enjoy them, but in trying to persuade 
men to accept its own authority it wastes 
efforts which might be used effectively 
to win men to accept the authority of 
Christ. Nor would the union of Chris- 
tians under one organization making such 
claims advance the kingdom of God. It 
would repel more than it would gain, and 
internal dissensions would wax fiercer 
under such restraint than any conflict 
between denominations. Church unity 
is a beguiling theory which ignores the 
teaching of history and the inborn tend- 
encies of human nature. 

But practical Christian unity is steadily 
advancing. The federation movement of 
Free Churches in England, recently set 
forth eloquently by Dr. Berry in addresses 
in some of our principal cities, is notable 
evidence that this unity is coming. His 
prophecy, quoted in our news from New 
York, is already in the way of fulfillment. 
Great gains have been made in recent 
years through the growing mutual respect 
of religious denominations for one an- 
other. Baptists, except in some remote 
regions in the South, no longer preach that 
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mmersion is a prerequisite to heaven, and 

they are growing ashamed to insist on it 
as necessary to fellowship at the table 
where is commemorated the sacrifice of 
the Lord who there presides. Pedobap- 
tists are now generally ready to admit 
that Baptists are as faithful to their chil- 
dren, as truly consecrate them to the 
Lord, as though they had formally offered 
their little ones in baptism. Most Epis- 
copalians concede that God looks with 
favor on organizations whose ministers 
and houses of worship their own bishops 
have not officially set apart, and when 
some little section of that denomination 
arrogates to itself the universal title The 
Church, it is generally laughed at even 
by those with whom it is willing to share 
its assumed divine prerogatives. 

The time is at hand when the fact 
which is generally acknowledged will be 
practically applied, that those denomina- 
tions which exhibit the spirit of Christ 
may be trusted to teach his truth in the 
fields they occupy. This will be an im- 
mense gain. It will make appeals appear 
as ridiculous as they really are, to send 
men or money to pull down one Christian 
church in order to build up another. It 
will make the union of different denom- 
inations to support a church not of their 
own names which will best do the work 
in a particular place seem as natural as it 
would be Christian. 

This better day would come faster if 
denominational agents working in new 
fields were less eager to make glowing 
reports of their labors to missionary so- 
cieties, if they were less prodded to fur- 
nish stories of their triumphs to draw 
more money from contributing churches. 
But the necessity to increase the incomes 
of missionary organizations is, after all, 
only incidental in hindering unity. Divi- 
sions within denominations are quite as 
flagrant as any contentions between rival 
sects. We could cite many incidents 
in New England where Congregational 
churches have been rent apart because 
of local quarrels, and have preferred with 
bitterness the meager support for two 
bodies which would have been generous 
for one. New cases of this sort, we con- 
fess with sorrow, spring up almost every 
year. They occur perhaps as often in de- 
nominations of stronger organized gov- 
ernment. We know of Methodist churches 
planted over against each other with hos- 
tile looks which flew apart in spite of the 
authority of elders and bishops. 

All such illustrations should help those 
who seek Christian unity to know better 
how to obtain it. Human nature must 
be carefully studied and temperaments 
must be accommodated as far as is consist- 
ent with loyalty to Christ. The greater 
the restrictions the smaller will be the 
sect which insists on them. Many Con- 
gregationalists who plead for Christian 
unity insist on creeds whose dimensions, 
in all respects except breadth, help to 
nullify their plea. Have we a right to de- 
mand evidence of acceptance with God 
beyond repentance for sin, supreme loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit and fellowship with believers ? 

Denominations will continue; ought to 
continue. The body of Christ has many 
members. Its health is of more impor- 
tance than the triumph of any one mem- 
ber at the expense of others. It is not 
sinful in the abstract to prefer one’s own 
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denomination to another, and it is not 
evidence of spiritual life to appear indif- 
ferent to the prosperity of one’s own de- 
nomination. But it may be sinful to 
push one’s denominational interests at 
the apparent expense of the kingdom of 
God. 

It will not hasten Christian unity to 
scold about the lack of it, nor to organize 
new denominations with the avowed pur- 
pose to work forit. Piety, tact and love 
will accomplish much, and these can bet- 
ter be employed quietly in concrete cases 
than in discussing abstract theories. If 
a brother finds an over-churched town in 
a Western State he can probably do more 
to promote practical Christian unity by 
wise efforts to bring Christians of differ- 
ent denominations in that place into 
closer harmony than by describing their 
unfortunate condition to the people on 
the Atlantic coast. The real oneness of 
the church is best advanced by each 
one, according to the wisdom given to 
him, helping the church that will best do 
Christ’s work in the community where he 
lives. 





Bible Study for Busy Persons 


No one questions the fact of a revival 
of interest in the Bible among students. 
It occupies a more prominent place in 
colleges and other higher institutions of 
learning than it has done for many years. 
It claims more frequent attention in the 
pages of magazines and reviews. As a 
literature its books have taken a new 
position in the popular mind. 

It is a question, however, whether or 
not the Bible is increasingly used to cul- 
tivate the devotional spirit. It is still 
further a question whether the Holy 
Scriptures are daily read in the homes of 
the people and by individuals in private 
as extensively as in the past generation. 
New views of our sacred literature have 
become popularized. It is coming to be 
regarded less as a collection of sentences 
to be regarded as divine oracles, and more 
as a progressive revelation of the will of 
God concerning men and of his character, 
to be interpreted through historic sur- 
roundings and connection. It is prob- 
ably not possible to bring the present 
generation to understand the Bible merely 
through committing to memory detached 
sentences and reading miscellaneous se- 
lections. Interest must be awakened and 
held by presenting to the mind some or- 
derly arrangement, some connected suc- 
cession of events and thoughts by which 
the reader may feel that he is being made 
acquainted with the Bible as a whole. 
This, too, must be so done as not to tax the 
mind orencroach on the time of busy men 
and women beyond the moments which 
may reasonably be claimed for daily de- 
votion. 

With this purpose in mind we have ar- 
ranged a course of daily readings for the 
coming year, under the general title of 
The Autobiography of the Kingdom. We 
have treated the Bible according to the 
evident purpose of many of its writers 
and of all its compilers. That purpose 
was to present the record of the old and 
the new covenants, through which the 
kingdom of God has grown and is grow- 
ing to its perfection. 

Out of the vast treasure house of Scrip- 
ture such passages have been taken as 
serve to carry the mind of the reader 
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steadily forward from the beginning, 
through the checkered history of separa- 
tion, education and decline, to the coming 
of the King and the visible establishment 
of that kingdom which is not of the 
world. 

It is a just complaint that this gener- 
ation does not know its Old Testament 
as the fathers did. Biblical allusions 
which they understood we stumble at. 
It is not, of course, possible to master 
even the Old Testament history by use of 
brief readings in the course of a single 
year, but those who follow the course we 
marked out will find themselves brought 
into acquaintance with the vital human- 
ity of the old saints and sinners who are 
our fathers according to the faith, and . 
with the origin of religious customs and 
observances which are still powerful in 
the world. What Jews and Christians 
believed and recorded about the origin of 
their religion is there set down. 

Among those who have separated 
themselves from the churches this igno- 
rance of the records of the faith is still 
more dense. Prejudice against the Bible 
is born of ignorance of what the Bible 
really is. Those who know the Book 
honor it. This course of reading, with 
its succession of pictures, history, biogra- 
phy, poetry, eloquence, would be worth 
following if it were only to enable us to 
speak intelligently about the most influ- 
ential literature which the world has ever 
seen. To be ignorant of it is to be uned- 
ucated, and to abuse it without knowl- 
edge is unworthy of a thinking man or 
woman. 

Most of all it is our hope that these 
readings may be useful in family wor- 
ship.. The need of instruction and devo- 
tion for this central opportunity of Chris- 
tian home life has been steadily kept in 
view, though it naturally has been im- 
possible to choose passages of equal and 
unvarying interest to children. So long 
as the readings follow the Old Testament 
the passages for Sunday are largely taken 
from the New in order to suggest that 
parallelism of type and fulfillment which 
is of such perpetual interest to the de- 
vout Christian. 

In order that our plan may be clearly 
understood we print on page 966 the list 
of readings as given in our Handbook for 
1898. We hope it will be carefully exam- 
ined by all our readers who desire some 
connected study of the Bible which they 
can adapt to the devotional moments of 
busy days, and that, if they approve of it, 
they will commend it to others who de- 
sire to see the Scriptures more constantly 
used. For, whatever differences of opins 
ion we may have concerning the higher 
criticism of the Bible, the greatest dan- 
ger to its acknowledged supremacy comes 
from general neglect habitually to read, 
apprehend and practice its truths. 





Songs of the Advent 


Heaven set earth the example of wel- 
coming the birth of Jesus Christ with 
songs of gladness and thanksgiving. The 
earliest songs of such rejoicing may have 
resounded throughout the whole of heaven 
but they found few and only dimly appre- 
ciative listeners among men. But think 
how appreciation of the fact and its sig- 
nificance has increased during the nine- 
teen centuries which have intervened. If 
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you would grasp impressively the extent 
and solidity of the progress of Christianity 
upon earth, reflect upon the chorus of 
holy praise from Christian hearts which 
rises to heaven with every returning 
Christmas morning. It goes up from 
every land and in every tongue, from 
palace and hovel, from cathedral and con- 
venticle, from master and slave, from old 
and young, from educated and ignorant 
alike. No other song represents more 
truly or more generally the heart of the 
great human race. 

How much more intelligently we of to- 
day can sing it than could even those who 
saw the infant Christ. How much better 
we know, than they possibly could know, 
what he was and what his life meant. 
What a privilege it is to look back, as we 
can, upon the long, steady progress of 
the gospel, a progress uneven, truly, and 
irregular, often temporarily checked and 
sometimes seemingly caused to cease for- 
ever, but none the less persistent, resist- 
less and victorious on the whole, until 
many of its worst perils have come to be 
those growing out of its actual successes. 
What a contrast! But the future will 
witness one more striking than anything 
conceivable by us. Our advent songs are 
only like the bugle notes borne faintly on 
the wind far in front of an advancing 
army of rescue and heralding its victo- 
rious coming. They are prophecies of 
the swelling strains which will be heard 
in unchecked volume by and by when 
its releasing and redeeming work shall 
have been accomplished. At Christmas 
time we do well to remember that the 
earth is the Lord’s and that its conquest 
for him is assured, and that whatever ob- 
structs the progress of his kingdom—no 
matter how mighty and successful it may 
appear—surely shall be overcome. Christ 
in very truth shall reign over the world 
and the race in which and for whom he 
lived and died, and songs of praise, 
thanksgiving and rejoicing should rise 
naturally and freely from all Christian 
hearts and lips. 





Current History 

Congress at Work 

Enough has been done and said already 
to show that this is to be a lively session. 
The spirit of independence among the 
voters seems to have infected their repre- 
sentatives. Speaker Reed’s authority to 
practically decide what legislation may 
be enacted in the House may not be taken 
away from him at this session, but there 
will be a decided effort in the Repub- 
lican ranks to alter the rules that now 
stifle debate in the House. Congressman 
Walker of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the committee on banking and currency, 
made a protest that brought forth fruit 
on the first day of actual business. 
Speaker Reed, together with Senators 
Hoar of Massachusetts and Morrill of 
Vermont, is arrayed against the Adminis- 
tration’s Hawaiian annexation policy, as 
are many of the most influential Repub- 
lican members of :the House, and the 
friends of that measure now concede that 
if Hawaii is to be annexed it must be by 
a joint resolution, more than one-third of 
the senators being opposed to annexation. 
Senator Hoar distinctly arrayed himself 
against annexation last week by present- 
ing the petition of the native Hawaiians, 
praying that the treaty fail. 
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Criticism of the pension policy of the 
Government is more outspoken than ever 
before, Republicans at last vieing with 
Democrats in pointing out the alarming 
proportions of the pension appropriations 
and the abuses that have crept in through 
methods of administration. For the first 
time since the Civil War men seem to be 
disposed to look at the matter in a dispas- 
sionate, non-partisan, sensible way. 

Partisan lines, too, are likely to be 
thrown down in any discussion of the 
scheme of national banking which Senator 
Mason of Illinois is fathering—namely, 
national postal banks, and the recom- 
mendations of President McKinley and 
Secretary Gage respecting reform of the 
present banking and currency system 
will not only be carefully weighed, but 
brought before the legislators by the 
committees to which they have been re- 
ferred. The spirit of the hour is for dis- 
cussion and action. 

On another matter there is a revolt in 
the Republican ranks which cannot be 
commended. Not only do those who par- 
ticipate in it fly in the face of the party’s 
historic record and the explicit pledges of 
their last national platform and all the 
deliverances of their party head, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, but they defy the class of voters 
without whose aid the party would not 
now be in power and without whose aid 
it is useless for it to think of continuing 
in power. To attempt to revert the Fed- 
eral offices into.the spoil of political bosses 
is a base proposition, revealing the venal 
character of the men who make it. 

It may be true that the executive orders 
of President Cleveland and President Mc- 
Kinley have worked a temporary injustice 
to a few individuals, or a temporary im- 
pairment of a few departments of the 
public service, which can be remedied 
by some minor modifications of the civil 
service act, but it is preposterous to think 
that at this era in our history we are to 
abandon the principle of a civil service 
based on merit. President McKinley’s 
veto stands threatening those who dare 
to bring such a reactionary result to pass 
in Congress, and his Cabinet advisers 
stand with him. No man of much weight 
or generally conceded high character has 
yet arrayed himself against the civil serv- 
ice law. 





Municipal Elections in Massachusetts 

The elections held in seventeen Massa- 
chusetts cities Dec. 7, judged by their re- 
sults, furnish abundant proof that the 
theory of non-partisan, business adminis- 
tration of city affairs is taking deep root 
in Massachusetts soil. In eight of the 
seventeen cities the successful candidates 
for mayor were men who ran as citizens’ 
candidates, and in several ef the other 
cities the men elected were those who had 
the indorsement of the municipal leagues 
or similar organizations of men bent upon 
municipal reform. In Lawrence, Glouces- 
ter, Somerville and Waltham this spirit of 
independent action was especially notice- 
able. The vote on the question of license 
or no license of the saloon unfortunately 
reveals a tendency toward permitting the 
saloon to exist again in communities 
where it has for a time been excluded. 
Thus Brockton, Gloucester and Haverhill 
changed from the “No” to the “Yes” 
column, and the license majorities in the 
cities that voted ‘‘ Yes’’ last year are, as 
a rule, larger this year. Fitchburg, Mal- 
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den, Newton, Quincy, Somerville and 
Waltham remain constant to the prohibi- 
tion policy, Waltham’s increased majority 
indicating that it has joined the “No” 
ranks to stay. As we go to press, elec- 
tions are being held in all the other 
cities of the commonwealth except Bos- 
ton, which votes Dec. 21. The contest 
in Boston has been sharp. Partisan- 
ship has been less of a factor than 
formerly, and both of the leading candi- 
dates have appealed to the voters to judge 
them by their records as administrators 
of a great municipal business rather than 
as exponents of certain views respecting 
questions of national or even State policy. 
The most hide-bound partisans in the con- 
test have been the Silver Democrats, who 
have repudiated Mr. Quincy’s candidacy 
because he failed to support Mr. Bryan 
positively in the national campaign of ’96. 


The United States and Turkey 

There is practical unanimity in the re- 
ligious and secular press concerning the 
duty of our Government in dealing sternly 
with Turkey. Albert Shaw, in the Review 
of Reviews, speaks in no uncertain way, 
and journals like the New York Evening 
Post and Springfield Republican, which 
have little sympathy with jingoism, are 
outspoken in their pleas for vigorous ac- 
tion. The Constantinople correspondent 
of the London Speaker says that the 
Porte is demanding the expulsion of sev- 
eral English and American missionaries 
on the strength of absurd charges made 
by provincial authorities, and he asserts 
that if Austria had not recently asserted 
and maintained the rights of its citizens 
no foreigner would now be safe in the 
provinces. Commenting upon the New 
York Herald's commission to investigate 
the Armenian massacres, he says that 
Dr. Hepworth’s fellow-commissioner is a 
Mr. Whitman, ‘“‘a devoted and ardent ad- 
mirer of the sultan,”’ who for two years 
has been using the New York Herald to 
create public opinion favorable to the 
The correspondent points out 
that, as neither of the commissioners 
knows anything of the country nor can 
speak a word of any language spoken by 
the people, it is plain that they must see 
and hear through the eyes and ears of the 
Turkish officials, or get their information 
from consuls and missionaries, and when 
all is said and done nobody will believe 
their report and nobody will be vindicated. 

The report that two soldiers attempted 
to assassinate the sultan last week is now 
denied at Constantinople, but it is prob- 
ably true. Reforts of uprisings among 
the Moslems in Russia indicate that the 
sultan may be trying the same tactics 
with Russia that he has recently em- 
ployed against Great Britain, striving to 
impress both of those powers with the 
fact that he at any time can start a back 
fire of revolt which will endanger their 
tenure of authorityin Asia. He certainly 
has been very successful in entailing a 
vast drain upon the treasury of India and 
Great Britain by the revolt that he has 
started in the hills between India and 
Afghanistan. Notwithstanding Sir Wil- 
liam Lockhart has had one of the largest 
armies ever assembled under the British 
flag, the victory rests practically with the 
Pathan hillsmen, and the British troops 
have gone into winter quarters without in- 
flicting severe punishment upon their foes, 
whereas their own losses, especially of offi- 
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cers, have been unusually severe. Between 
this and spring the British electors will 
hear more rather than less of needed re- 
forms in the army and the unwisdom of 
the “forward policy” of the Salisbury 
ministry, which, together with the mach- 
inations of the sultan, has brought this 
blow to Britain’s military reputation. 
The United States and Spain 

In the main the Administration’s state- 
ment of its policy with reference to Cuba 
and Spain has been favorably received in 
Havana and Madrid. From both these 
capitals, however, there come discourag- 
ing reports about the likelihood of Spain’s 
succeeding in the effort to retain Cuba, 
either by success at arms or by the de- 
vices of diplomacy and bribery, and none 
of the responsible Spanish officials have 
failed to note that there is one clause in 
President McKinley’s message which re- 
veals the certainty of intervention on our 
part if Spain does not succeed within 
a reasonable time. Our ex-minister to 
Spain, Mr. Hannis Taylor, in a rather in- 
temperate attack upon the President and 
Congress, has pointed out that no scheme 
of pacification outlined by the ministry 
can be considered authoritative and bind- 
ing if it is purely an executive act. For 
not until the Spanish Cortes ratifies any 
such scheme can it be considered consti- 
tutional and binding, and it is extremely 
improbable that the Cortes will ratify 
Sagasta’s plan. Secretary Gage of the 
Treasury has made public an elaborate 
statement describing the effort which our 
Government has made to comply with 
the neutrality laws and to prevent fili- 


‘ bustering. Senator Allen of Nebraska, 


the Populist, who is under no obligation 
to please the Administration, has intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution calling 
upon the Executive to recognize the polit- 
ical independence of Cuba. But the dis- 
position on the part of both the Senate 
and the House is to follow the advice of 
the President and await developments. 
Swifter Justice and Less Sentimentality 

A reader asks us to give the evidence 
which justified the question which we 
asked recently respecting the meaning of 
President McKinley’s unmistakable tend- 
ency toward excessive clemency to pris- 
oners found guilty of theft. It is this. 
During the nine months that Mr. McKin- 
ley has been President he has pardoned 
twelve men found guilty of violating the 
national banking laws. Of these, three 
have been residents of Illinois, two of 
Missouri, two of New York, and the 
others have resided in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Georgia and New Mexico. 
As governor of Ohio Mr. McKinley ex- 
hibited the same tendency. His heart 
does violence to his head at times. We 
live in an age of mawkish sentimentality 
on many subjects, and among them is this 
one of punishment—here and hereafter. 
With lawyers and judges doing all they 
can to delay the trials of thieves and mur- 
derers, and executives recklessly pardon- 
ing many of the comparatively few that 
eventually are found guilty, it is small 
wonder that the plain people decide to 
take the execution of the law iuto their 
own hands, and that crimes of violence 
increase as well as crimes against prop- 
erty, whereas, as Lombroso points out in 
the December North American Review, 
crimes against the person should decrease 
as civilization waxes. 
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On Aug. 14, 1895, murderer Durant of 
San Francisco was arrested. On Dee. 8, 
1897, the California Supreme Court ren- 
dered a decision which renders his exe- 
cution, long ago ordered, a certainty. 
Meanwhile, his attorneys have resorted 
to every device of their profession to save 
his life. The Springfield Republican is 
quite right in saying that this case gives 
most startling proof of the pertinency of 
Justice Brewer's statement in 1895, that 
“the truth is that you may trust a jury 
to do justice to the accused with more 
safety than you can an appellate court to 
secure protection to the public by the 
speedy punishment of the criminal.” 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, in a stirring edi- 
torial in the current Christian Advocate 
on the increase of homicide in this coun- 
try, says on this point: 

As for the methods of appeal to the Su- 
preme Courts of the United States, recently 
come into vogue, whereby executions are de- 
layed, they reveal a weakness in our system 
to which the greatest jurists and statesmen, 
without distinction of party, will do well to 
give their most serious attention, as it is a 
pleasure. to know some of them are already 
doing. 

Boston has especial reason to appreciate 
the truth of this observation because of 
the decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court just announced which gives Bram, 
the murderer of Captain Nash on the 
high seas, a new lease of life. We are 
bound to say that the minority opinion, 
written by Justice Brewer and signed by 
Justice Brown and Chief Justice Fuller, 
appeals to common sense when it says 
that the confession of Bram, which the 
circuit court admitted, was not ‘“‘so sig- 
nificant that permitting it to go to the 
jury compels the putting at naught this 
protracted trial and overthrowing the de- 
liberate verdict of the twelve men who 
heard the evidence and condemned the 
defendant.” 

Legal Obstructions to Successful Manufacture 

The competition of Southern cotton 
mills, with their nearer proximity to sup- 
plies of cotton and coal, with their less 
expensive labor and unrestricted hours of 
labor, has brought about a serious crisis 
for the New England cotton mills. The 
first of them to indicate the line along 
which they propose to act in meeting the 
Southern competition are the mills in 
Fall River, Mass., where a cut of ten 
per cent. in the wages of the employés 
has been ordered. Public sentiment is 
demanding that if the cut comes it must 
affect the salaries of the mill and corpora- 
tion officials as well as the operatives. 
One of our Congregational clergymen 
there, Rev. William Knight of the Cen- 
tral Church, has chivalrously intimated 
that he will welcome a ten per cent. cut 
in his salary, if by so doing he can prove 
the truth of the law that all men are 
brothers and bound to share each other’s 
sorrows as well as joys. The New Eng- 
land manufacturers insist that the only 
effective way of meeting the situation is 
either by lessening the restrictions that 
now hedge in the New England employ- 
ers of labor, especially those of Massa- 
chusetts, or by enacting Federal legisla- 
tion which will give a uniform labor day. 
Organized labor, of course, will fight des- 
perately against the former, and there 
must be much agitation and education 
before the latter can be brought to pass. 
This contest, if it assumes acute form, 
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will attract the attention of our public to 
a state of affairs at home which is pre- 
cisely like that which our British cousins 
are facing. The true explanation of the 
attitude of the employers in their great 
fight with the engineers’ trades union in 
Great Britain is this. They are deter- 
mined to put an end to the restrictions 
which hamper them so much in their 
competition with German and American 
competitors, and they do not care if in so 
doing they shatter trades-unionism. The 
more far-seeing of them realize, however, 
that any such reactionary result as that 
would simply drive thousands of the most 
conservative of English wage-earners into 
the ranks of the socialistic party. Here 
as there the problem is—how to conserve 
the best things that both organized capi- 
tal and organized labor stand for; how to 
adjust. statutory law to the great laws of 
international and intersectional trade. 


The Causes of Chronic Pauperism 

Careful examination of the statistics of 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, made by Professors Smith and Gid- 
dings of Columbia University and Mr. F. 
W. Holls, shows that of 500 families whose 
first application for aid was made in 
1890, and who have been under the care 
of the society at intervals or continu- 
ously since that time, the real causes of 
appeal for assistance were: 
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In twenty-seven per cent. of the fami- 
lies there were no children. The average 
number of children in the 500 families 
was two per family. The nationality of 
the applicants was as follows: 
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Germany [iilitant and Triumphant 

Some of the comments of the European 
press upon the non-intervention of the 
United States in the dispute between 
Hayti and Germany indicate that their 
writers have very peculiar notions of 
what the Monroe Doctrineis. Defined in 
the broadest way, even as it was by Sec- 
retary Olney, it does not assume that we 
have any right or any disposition to inter- 
fere in disputes that do not touch the 
question of territorial acquisition. Ifthe 
Haytians overthrow their present presi- 
dent, as they seem bound to do because he 
was overawed by Germany, they will only 
illustrate the lack of judgment and sta- 
bility which would make it a most un- 
wise thing for us to assume responsibility 
for every act of people so constituted. 
Germany’s manner in dealing in this case 
was characteristic. The German diplomat 
of today seems to have taken the cue 
from his emperor, and, consequently, he 
relies on swagger and bravado to accom- 
plish his ends. Emperor William is re- 
ported to have referred to the Haytians 
in a most contemptuous way, and Bis- 
marck, when interviewed on the incident, 
uttered one of his familiar growls at the 
insolence of America and Americans and 
the duty of curbing their ambitions. 
China has conceded to Germany the har- 
bor and town of Kiao-Chaou with consid- 
erable territory inland, but Russia and 
Great Britain have yet to be heard from. 
Their silence for so long a time. however, 
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implies that the partition of China by 
Europe has really begun. 

Germany must be credited with still 
another victory. The official organ of 
the papacy recently quoted from the or- 
gan of the clerical party in Vienna an at- 
tack on the character of Martin Luther. 
Germany immediately protested to the 
pope that such an article was not caleu- 
lated to better the relations between the 
Vatican and Germany, or make for the 
amelioration of certain disabilities which 
Catholics suffer in Germany. Leo XIIL, 
being a gentleman and a statesman, has 
caused a retraction and apology to be 
published in the offending journal. Not 
having the text of the apology before us, 
it is impossible to say whether, to use a 
colloquial expression, ‘‘it has a string to 
it’’ or not. 

NOTES 

The New York Sun, which has never lost 
an opportunity to defend trusts and to attack 
anti-trust legislation, is now asking the Fed- 
eral courts to enforce a provision of the Sher- 
man Trust Law in a suit for damages which 
the Sun has brought against the Associated 
Press. 

The mother of President McKinley died at 
her home in Canton, O., last Sunday morning, 
the President—her favorite son—at her side. 
To him the sympathy of all men goes out as 
he mourns for one who not®nly was his best 
beloved parent but a woman of rare strength 
of character. 

At the Louisiana Democratic State Conven- 
tion, held last week, the party decided to take 
the position in the fortheoming Constitutional 
Convention that the suffrage hereafter must 
be so guarded as that ‘“‘the government of 
Louisiana shall forever be intrusted to her 
intelligent white citizens.’”” This means that 
Louisiana will soon follow the example of 
Mississippi and South Carolina in virtually 
nullifying the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 

A call has been issued for a conference, to 
be held in New York city Jan. 14, 15, of men 
interested in caucus reform. It is signed by 
some of the most eminent citizens, mayors 
and ex-mayors, educators, reformers and phi- 
lanthropists of the country. Those who can 
should plan to be there and contribute by 
their presence, their advice and their purse to 
the birth of a movement that may have much 
influence in shaping the history of our nation 
in the twentieth century. 

At the time that the former librarian of 
Congress, Mr. A. R. Spofford, was found 
short in his accounts no one who knew the 
man thought or believed for a moment that he 
had been dishonest. Congress and the execu- 
tive officials held to this view, and though he 
had to make good the sum lacking—about 
$30,000—he was not removed from his position 
until after the new library was opened, and was 
then retained in a subordinate though impor- 
tant position. It now appears that the defi- 
ciency was due to Mr. Spofford’s failure to 
cash money orders sent to him. These in large 
numbers and large amounts have just been 
discovered stowed away in the furniture that 
came over from the old library. 

Secretary Bliss of the Interior has approved 
the decision relating to the claim of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church to lands at Sitka and St. 
Michaels and other trading posts in Alaska. 
In the treaty in which Russia ceded Alaska to 
us it was provided that the title to the land 
which the Greek Church then owned should 
remain vested in the officials of the Greek 
Church in that territory. Recently individ- 
uals have taken possession of property and 
buildings formerly occupied by the Greek 
Church and they refuse to recognize the title 
of the church. The Department of the Inte- 
rior has no authority to remove trespassers, 
that being a matter within the jurisdiction of 
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the courts. Supplementary legislation will 
probably be introduced in Congress providing 
for the esvablishment of a commission whose 
duty shall be to survey and determine the 
boundaries of church property in Alaska and 
to confirm all private titles obtained from 
Russia. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard, who died in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last week, in former days was 
a well-known lawyer of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. One of the first to put faith in the 
Bell telephone, he reaped the benefit of his 
faith in the form of vast wealth. He was an 
excellent, useful, cultured American citizen. 
Samuel Holmes of Montclair, N. J., who died 
last week, and of whom we shall have more to 
say in our next issue, was one of the band 
of New England born merchants residing in 
New York who insisted in maintaining the 
Congregational polity in New York and New 
Jersey, despite the assumption of Presbyte- 
rians that they had pre-empted that area of 
territory. To this end he labored long and 
faithfully, first in the Broadway Tabernacle 
and then in the First Church, Montclair. His 
interest in the Negro, the abolition of slavery 
and the education of the freedman made him 
one of the earliest and stanchest of the friends 
of the A. M. A. Charles Butler, who died last 
week at the great age of ninety-six, was one 
of the most useful and generous of Presbyte- 
rian laymen, his gifts to Union Theological 
Seminary and the University of New York 
being frequent and large. 





In Brief 


Rey. Henry Van Dyke coins the word pub- 
licomania to describe modern society’s itching 
for notoriety. . 





Pere Hyacinthe is said to be negotiating with 
the Vatican for readmission to the Roman 
Catholic foid. His American wife seems to 
be one of several obstacles in the way. 





Practical vivisection without anzesthetics— 
that is the apt phrase by which Dr. J. M. 
Buckley describes the cutting down of appro- 
priations to mission fields in order to avoid 
debt. 





Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in an address before 
the Brooklyn Institute last week on the anti- 
slavery work of Henry Ward Beecher, made 
it very clear that Beecher was an opportunist 
rather than a radical immediatist like Garri- 
son. 





Voters in Connecticut hereafter, as in Mass- 
achusetts, must be able to read in English 
any article of the Constitution and any section 
of the statutes of the State. We wish that 
every State would thus honor citizenship by 
making some degree of intelligent understand- 
ing of its character and laws a prerequisite. 





An interview with Chaplain Milburn of the 
United States Senate, which appears in the 
London Sunday Magazine, will, we fear, give 
our English friends a wrong notion of the 
attitude of the clergy of this country toward 
the lynching habit. Most of them, we believe, 
do not look upon our record as complacently 
as Dr. Milburn seems to. 





The Pilgrim names and the Pilgrim stock 
stillendure. Miles Standish, in lineal descent 
from the historic Miles, a resident of Port- 
land, Me., and a constituent of Speaker Reed 
of the House of Representatives, now draws a 
salary from the nation as an employé of the 
Government Printing Office, having earned 
his place by merit, not by any “ pull.’”’ 


Are American churches so much superior to 
American theaters as Mr. Shaw (quoted in 
Current Thought) says London churches are 
to their rivals for the attention of the multi- 
tude? It must be so, if for no other reason, 
because the American theater at the present 
time is in the hands of a remorseless syndi- 
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cate of Jews, against w ich the leaders of the 
profession are apparently futilely contending. 





Gen. William Booth, who is about to visit 
this country, has intimated a desire to have an 
interview with his son Ballington. The latter 
has, of course, filially responded, and there 
will be a conference. But Ballington Booth 
distinctly states that it will not bea conference 
where the possibility of a reunion between 
the Volunteers and the Salvation Army will 
be broached. He declares that the Volunteers 
when they revolted against the tyranny from 
abroad did it once for all. 





The Christian Mirror sees danger lest the 
new Congregational House shall become the 
center of ‘‘a spiritual oligarchy.” It is afraid 
lest ‘“‘ the excellent brethren who are domiciled 
beneath the roof of such an establishment be- 
come dictators of movements and arbiters of 
destiny in our church life.’”’ We can assure 
our contemporary that we are dead set against 
such things, and we expect to be domiciled in 
the top story. . 





Excellent as is Dr. J. H. Barrows’s article 
in this issue, it cannot be said that he has 
dropped every other interest in his devotion 
to literary pursuits. During his Eastern trip, 
just completed, he gave fourteen lectures in 
twelve days. Among the places visited were 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Princeton, East Orange, 
Boston and Andover. He has been invited by 
President Patton to lecture at Princeton, and 
he has also been asked to deliver the Dudley 
lecture on natural religion at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Feb. 18. 





There is a world of truth in the remark 
made at the recent Methodist Congress by 
Professor Coe of Northwestern University 
that the denomination ‘‘that grants freedom 
of thought, and puts the stress of its life on 
the development of Christian experience, will 
occupy a position of immense strategic advan- 
tage. It will at once satisfy the demands of 
the scientific spirit, and also secure itself 
against disintegrating speculation.”’ He hoped 
that the Methodist denomination would appre- 
ciate this truth. We trust that the Congrega- 
tional churches will. 





The Baltimore American is now contesting 
its fifty-third suit for libel. The fact that fifty 
of these suits in which it has been the defend- 
ant have been decided in its favor suggests the 
heavy tax which newspapers have to pay in 
the service of the public interests. For it is 
probable that most of these suits were like the 
one now pending, which is brought because of 
a charge made by the American that a publie 
official used improper influence in securing 
votes for his candidate for office. We suppose 
that the average cost of these libel suits to the 
paper cannot be less than $500 each. 





The Boston Congregational Club last year 
passed resolutions condemning the sale of 
liquor in the Capitol at Washington, and peti- 
tioning for such action by Congress as would 
put an end to the traffic at the House and Sen- 
ate restaurants. Those who voted for these 
resolutions will welcome the announcement 
that without any special legislation, solely by 
the exercise of executive authority, the result 
desired has been brought to pass. We prefer, 
however, not to celebrate the victory till its 
fruits grow to some size. The Boston Jour- 
nal’s correspondent says that after the first 
day’s session of Congress beer was on sale in 
the restaurant as usual. 





They who exercise authority in the present 
Congregational House are considerate of their 
tenants, as this conspicuous placard shows: 
**Positively no bicycles must be left in the 
halls of this building.’”” This must be what 
the older theologians would have called a 
permissive decree. It greatly relieves the 
minds of those secretaries and editors who 
have no wheels to leave, while the happy pos- 
sessors of wheels, who would prefer to leave 
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them somewhere else, are equally satisfied. 
May the same benign administration prevail 
when we move across the street, and in addi- 
tion may there be provision in the new house 
for the wheels of such as would like, for a 
consideration, to have their steeds in safe 
keeping through the day. 


Protestants must be alert. The Paulist 
Fathers in New York city will hold a confer- 
ence there the last of this month in which 
clergy and laity will discuss the child’s rela- 
tion to the family and to the school—Sunday 
and weekday—the child’s preparation for the 
sacraments, the influence of country and city 
life upon the child, mothers’ meetings, train- 
ing of teachers and other topics pertinent to 
the education of a child that have been sug- 
gested by the latest developments of pedagogy 
and social investigation. An important con- 
ference of Roman Catholic priests was held in 
New York last week at which plans were laid 
for securing greater recognition of the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools from the State. 





It was a Chicago woman who hastened up 
to Dr. Berry, after one of his addresses in that 
city, and extending her hand said, ‘‘O, I’m so 
glad to see you, Dr. Berry. I’ve so often 
wanted to meet the author of the Little Min- 
ister.” The Englishman was quite equal to 
the situation and replied in his blandest tones, 
‘““Madam, I am the little minister.”” Just 
what rejoinder the doctor would have made 
to the Brooklyn paper which in its report of 
the farewell reception given him by the Plym- 
outh League characterized him as tall we can 
only surmise. Dr. Berry’s mental and spir- 
itual altitude has revealed itself repeatedly 
during his too brief stay in America, but 
physically he is far from being a six footer. 





Further details regarding the reorganization 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
show that the main change is the admittance 
to the corporation as a life member of any one 
who will pay $1.00, provided he receives a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting. This step is in the in- 
terest of a wider representation, and the same 
result will be furthered by the decision to hold 
the annual business meeting anywhere in the 
country. Hitherto legal requirements made it 
necessary that it be held in Massachusetts. 
The board of trustees, which is the executive 
body of the organization, will also be increased 
from 100 to 150. Each evangelical denomina- 
tion is to have at least one trustee for every 
thousand societies. 





Not many years ago the announcement 
would have been startling that the Senior 
Class at Mt. Holyoke had been presenting a 
dramatic performance, the young women per- 
sonating characters of both sexes, while the 
accompanying statement that students of 
Amherst had given a dance the same week in 
one of the fraternity houses, which was at- 
tended by young women from Mt. Holyoke, 
would have aroused earnest discussion as to 
which of these two institutions was exercis- 
ing the more unfortpnate influence on the 
other. Yet this is only the second generation 
from founders of these institutions, who looked 
on the theater and the dance as foes of the 
faith which Christian schools would perpetu- 
ate. 


Men has an interesting symposium in its 
book number, giving the opinions of men in 
all walks of life respecting the quality of the 
literature they have read during the past year. 
Many of the statements are most significant. 
Thus Booker Washington asserts that the 
life of Thomas arnold of Rugby has been the 
book of the year to him. Mr. Moody ranks 
similarly John MecNeill’s work, The Spirit 
Filled Life, and a less famous but very dis- 
criminating reader says: “Of twenty-one 
books read within the past twelve months 
none has impressed me more deeply than The 
Still Hour, by Austin Phelps, which I read 
this summer in the Berkshire Hills where the 
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surroundings were particularly helpful to the 
enjoyment of such a book. It has helped me 
to practice the presence of God and to appre- 
ciate the privilege and power of prayer as 
never before.’’ 





One new line of activity on the part of the 
Evangelical Alliance for the United States 
this winter is the publishing of popular leaf- 
lets, under the general title Truths for the 
Time. They will constitute a good citizen- 
ship series, and such men as Bishop Hun- 
tington, Professor Commons and Dr. Gladden 
are writing on timely themes like Good Citi- 
zenship, the Co-operative City and the Church 
and Citizenship. It is hoped that young peo- 
ple’s organizations, in particular, will find these 
handy and cheap leaflets effective weapons 
in their work in behalf of good government 
and the triumph of important reforms. The 
alliance is fortunate in being able to summon 
to its-service in this series, besides the men 
mentioned, such well-known students and 
workers in the field of reform as Dr. Park- 
hurst, Mr. Gilder, Theodore Roosevelt, Dr. 
E.-E. Hale and others. As respects its other 
operations this winter the alliance is center- 
ing its attention just now upon Pennsylvania, 
many local conventions being held with a 
view to a better federation of Christian forces. 





Christian Science just now is meeting with 
judicial rebuffs. Last week we chronicled 
the decision of a Rhode Island court, justify- 
ing the arrest of four alleged physicians in 
Providence who could not comply with the 
State law respecting the registration of physi- 
cians. Now comes a Philadelphia judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, who denies the 
right of the so-called “‘ First Church of Christ, 
Scientist,” to a charter, without which it can- 
not hold property. Judge Pennypacker says, 
in his decision, that, as far as he can make 
out, the proposed organization would exist 
solely to practice the healing of disease, the 
treatment not being confined to adults alone 
but to children and infants, ‘‘ whose health or 
life may depend upon the accuracy of the 
judgment of those in whose charge they are 
placed.’”” He then cites the act of the legisla- 
ture establishing the qualifications of a prac- 
titioner of medicine, and says that to grant 
the charter would be an infringement of the 
provisions of that act. This is a Pennywise 
decision by a court that was not Packed. An- 
other instance of the disregard of medicine in 
what proved to be a mortal disease is chroni- 
eled in our Chicago letter. 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM SCOTLAND 

Commotion at the Universities 

Of late our universities, with the excep- 
tion of Edinburgh, have been passing 
through a cyclone of disturbance. The 
controversary is oldest and bitterest at 
St. Andrews, which now attracts far fewer 
students to its ancient university than 
distinguished visitors to its famous golfing 
green. The main cause of friction is 
jealousy on the part of St. Andrews of the 
claims for representation and teaching 
put forward by the neighboring and im- 
portant town of Dundee, where a college 
has in recent years been formed. The St. 
Andrews party is led by the rector of the 
university, Lord Bute, the most cultured 
and the wealthiest of Scottish noblemen, 
and at present his party is in a majority 
of one. The views of the opposing party 
were recently expressed by Principal Don- 
aldson of St. Andrews in an outspoken 
address which has rekindled the contro- 
versy. Legal proceedings are likely to 
delay a settlement of this question, and 
to interfere with the carrying out of the 
policy of union and incorporation between 
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these rival colleges which has aiready re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. In 
Aberdeen Professor Johnston, who for- 
merly occupied the chair of Biblical criti- 
cism there, refuses to acquiesce in his 
dismissal, on the ground of incompetency, 
and to make way for Dr. Gloag, his tem- 
porary successor. Dr. Johnston drew a 
mixed audience to hear his first lecture, 
but now his classroom is deserted, and 
the audience left him as wooden as the 
views he presents. This stranded pro- 
fessor is marked by kindness and eccen- 
tricity, but is clearly out of touch with 
modern students. 

In Glasgow the dispute is serious, and 
concerns the rights of Dr. Macewen, the 
professor of surgery, who enjoys a world- 
wide reputation for his original and suc- 
cessful experiments, especially in dealing 
with the brain. Owing to the action of 
the managers of the infirmary, which 
forms the necessary adjunct to the medi- 
cal school of our university, he has been 
deprived of a number of beds formerly 
assigned to. him, and his contention, in 
which he is supported by the university 
authorities and by medical experts out- 
side, is that he is unjustly deprived of 
reasonable facilities for clinical teaching. 
The public mind becomes impatient of 
these technical disputes, and it is to be 
hoped that our city and university will 
soon see an end of the present deadlock, 
and that generally the progress of our 
Scottish universities will go on with less 
of hindrance and recrimination. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Address 

We have had Mr. Chamberlain among 
us in his new capacity as Lerd Rector of 
the university, and his address to the stu- 
dents on Patriotism was worthy of the 
occasion, and in its closing passages ani- 
mated and characteristic of our most 
pushing imperial statesman. The first 
part of the address abounded in defini- 
tion and historical allusion; but in the 
second part, which was a defense of Brit- 
ish methods in Africa and India, Mr. 
Chamberlain roused both himself and his 
audience. There were several nutable 
men on the platform, including the ven- 
erable Earl of Stair, who presided; Prin- 
cipal Caird, who opened the proceedings 
with prayer and whose physical frailty is 
now apparent; and Lord Kelvin and Pro- 
fessor Jebb, whose eminence in science 
and scholarship is known both here and 
in America. The behavior of the students 
on this occasion was admirable, and they 
joined heartily in cheering the Lord Ree- 
tor’s wife, Mrs. Chamberlain, at the close 
of the address. America was thus in- 
cluded in this outburst of patriotic and 
admiring sentiment. Mrs. Chamberlain’s 
presence provokes no antagonism. 
Professor Denney’s Manifesto 

The opening lecture delivered a few 
weeks ago in Glasgow Free Church Col- 
lege by Prof. James Denney, in entering 
upon his chair of systematic theology, 
was followed with much interest by a 
large audience. In this age of dissolving 
doubt and criticism, when so many de- 
spair of theological science as offering 
any fixed or authoritative standard, Dr. 
Denney stands up stoutly for the claims 
of dogmatic theology and the necessity of 
a coherent and intelligible system. He 
does not conceal his attitude to present 
questions and tendencies and his opinion 
that no system could be more dreadf: 
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than systematic incoherence. It is use- 
less, he thinks, to follow the fashion of 
going back to the very words of Christ for 
the only materials of theology, and of set- 
ting up the authority of the Master against 
that of the apostles. The consciousness 
of the New Testament writers and apos- 
tles is one and indivisible and consistent 
with the mind of the Master. No more 
does Dr. Denney sympathize with the 
attempt to banish metaphysics from the- 
ology and to leave the science of faith too 
poor in the facts of religious history and 
of Christian experience. It is the busi- 
ness of the theologian, in his view, to 
reconcile the human and the divine ele- 
ments in Christianity, and to harmonize 
in one system as far as possible the differ- 
ent facts brought to light by the study of 
Scripture and by the various sciences. 

It is clear that Professor Denney thinks 
the theologian should have a mind, and 
as far as is attainable a systematic and 
consistent one. At the same time he 
guarded against making creeds, or the 
expressions of the church’s faith at a 
given stage final and of permanent au- 
thority. They have an educational value 
and tell us how the church understands 
her experience at certain periods, but 
these intellectual constructions should 
not be invested with permanent statutory 
obligation. Dr. Denney’s pronounce- 
ments will evoke both sympathy and an- 
tagonism, but undoubtedly his ability and 
influence will go on working. 

New Books 

Several theological volumes have been 
published within the last few weeks of 
freshness and importance, and Dr. A. B. 
Bruce must be credited with a large 
share in the activity that has given rise 
to them. The first series of his Gifford 
lectures on The Providential Order of the 
World will draw many readers to the 
study of a subject at once difficult and 
attractive. The second series is to be 
delivered here during the winter. A still 
more remarkable evidence of Dr. Bruce’s 
industry and theological vigor is given by 
his contribution to the first volume of 
the Expositor’s Greek Testament, in 
which he and Dr. Dods are joint workers. 
This commentary will be a mine to stu- 
dents and preachers. Dr. Bruce has now 
familiarized readers with his theological 
message, but his intellectual freshness 
and vigor coutinue unabated. 

Two able volumes in connection with 
theological lectureships in this country 
have appeared from the pens of Rev. D. 
Somerville, Edinburgh, and Rev. D. For- 
rest, Glasgow. These remind us that in 
the Presbyterian churches there is no 
lack of men who are capable of being 
turned into professors. The publication 
of Dr. A. C. McGiffert’s History of Chris- 
tianity in the Apostolic Age has given 
rise to a slight fluttering in orthodox 
minds. Professor Salmond of Aberdeen, 
the British editor of the International 
Theological Library, has been led to write 
dissociating himself from responsibility 
for Professor McGiffert’s advanced opin- 
ions. It appears that views which may 
be accepted by Dr. Briggs, the American 
editor, or passed for publication, do not 
necessarily involve agreement on the part 
of the British editor and do not come un- 
der his control. 

Personal and Miscellaneous . 
The death of Rev. Dr. Fergus Ferguson 
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of Montrose Street Evangelical Union 
Church, which took place recently, is a 
distinct loss to Scottish Congregational- 
ism, and removes an excellent man and 
an earnest temperance and social worker. 
He was expelled from the Congregational 
theological hall for so-called Arminian 
views in the days of the Morisonian con- 
troversy, but he lived to regain confidence 
and esteem in every quarter, and was 
chosen to be the first president of the 
new Congregational Union in Scotland. 
He took part in the autumn conference 
in October, and was active till the close. 

Dr. Stalker has chosen for his program 
of lectures to, young men this winter a 
series on The Background of the Life of 
Christ. The lectures already delivered 
were on The Apocrypha and The Book of 
Enoch, and these will be followed by 
studies of the ruling parties contempo- 
rary with Christ. The series concludes 
in June next with a lecture on Messianic 
Hopes. He and Dr. G. A. Smith have 
both spoken lately on the movement for 
Presbyterian union. The negotiations are 
progressing. Professor Smith, however, 
thinks there is apathy to overcome, and 
Dr. Stalker admitted that his visit to 
America had opened his eyes to the ad- 
vantages of denominationalism. 

Glasgow. We SS 





Current Thought 
AT HOME 


Bishop J. F. Hurst, in Harper’s Weekly, 
claims for the Methodist ecclesiastical system 
“a cohesive power not surpassed by any 
church, either Protestant or Roman Catholic.” 
It failed to hold together in our Civil War, 
which cannot be said of the Roman Catholic 
or Protestant Episcopal churches. 

Chancellor Green of Cumberland University, 
Tennessee, in The Cumberland Presbyterian, 
urges the use of individual communion cups. 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Whiton’s recent articles in the 
London Christian World have aroused inter- 
est in this subject among English Noncon- 
formists, and there have been abundant indi- 
cations of a willingness among individuals to 
welcome the innovation. 

The Standard, commenting on Rev. David 
Beaton’s article in our recent issue, says: ‘* Mr. 
Beaton has hit it exactly. Fiction may be 
utilized as a religious force. But it must be 
utilized as a more or less indirect force; it 
must build up ‘physical and spiritual sanity,’ 
dictate a pure, noble type of life, and then— 
then, after fiction has done all it can and 
should, bring on definite religious teaching. 
A general adoption of this point of view, this 
compromise which involves no concession, 
would relieve literary affairs of much noisy 
strife. It would temper the remarks of those 
who advocate purposeful fiction ; it might even 
win over some champions of ‘art for art’s 
sake.’ ”’ 

Prof. E. H. Johnson of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, discussing in The Watchman the 
recent Baptist Congress and the present state 
of Baptist opinion on the open communion 
policy, makes the significant admission that 
“the virtual expulsion of Malcolm and Reeves, 
of Pentecost and Behrends, was felt to be a 
vindication of the denominational custom suffi- 
cient for a generation. So complete a vindica- 
tion has this seemed to some that they call the 
issue a dead issue, and silence about it is con- 
strued as acquiescence in the strict view. It 
is at least certain that if these brethren had 
remained with us the doctrine of strict com- 
munion woujd have been heard of a hundred 
times during these fifteen years where it has 
been heard of once. No greater mistake of a 
practical sort was ever committed by our de- 
nomination than in making our open commun- 
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ionists feel that they had no right to remain 
Baptists after they had broken silence on this 
subject.” 

The Church believes that “if Unitarianism 
has stood for anything, it has been the sanc- 
tity of clear, honest reason. It is about to 
become, thanks to its lack of organization and 
creed, the victim of emotionalism.’’ Professor 
Nash of the Cambridge Divinity School, in 
the same journal, sturdily defends the game 
of football, which he defines as ‘the chess 
amongst sports, because the tactics are stead- 
ily changing and the possibilities of improve- 
ment are indefinite. In short, it is without a 
rival amongst games as a school of the heart, 
the mind and the will. And, in sum, football 
rightly played, is worth more to the nation as 
an auxiliary of education than track athletics 
and tennis and golf put together.” 

The Christian Advocate thinks lan Mac- 
laren is an overrated man in his religious 
writings. ‘‘ They are edifying and excellent, 
but their excellence is of no unusual order. 
In the two sermons before us on the folly of 
stifling religious convictions and on the de- 
ceitfulness of sin, he sets forth unquestioned 
truths clearly, persuasively and intelligently, 
but in intellectual power certainly we should 
place before him both Dr. Munger and Dr. 
Gladden. This is not meant as any dispar- 
agement of Dr. Watson, but of the undue 
praise often lavished upon him.” 


ABROAD 


The Speaker thus defines Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ruling ideas: ‘‘ Patriotism with him means 
squeezing competing nations out; empire is a 
matter of money; social reform is a matter of 
votes.”’ 

The Expository Times tiuthfully remarks 
that it is well that Canon Cheyne should have 
been the guest of so many of our best colleges 
and seminaries. ‘It has often been the for- 
tune of English church dignitaries to find their 
society in America in very narrow and not at 
all representative coteries. The list of Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s ‘stations’ is such as to prom- 
ise him many different points of view for ob- 
serving the very best that America has to 
show to a scholar.’”’ 

Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, in The Inde- 
pendent, censures the Evangelicals in the 
Anglican Church for failing to support the 
Dissenters in the fight the latter are making 
for non-sectarian, but none the less religious, 
public schools: ‘*The Evangelicals who are 
giving them [Ritualists] countenance and sup- 
port, who are borrowing their poisoned darts 
and hurling them at men who are in close 
sympathy with their own evangelical doctrine, 
are simply pursuing the policy which Sheri- 
dan imputed to the Whigs, and building walls 
that they might dash their own heads against 
them.”’ 

George Bernard Shaw, the dramatic critie 
of The Saturday Review and a playwright as 
well, therefore not likely to be prejudiced in 
favor of the church, has this to say in the 
last number of that London weekly: ‘‘I have 
over and over again pointed out that whilst 

the theater has done hardly anything to adapt 
itself to modern demdnds, the church has 
been waking up in all directions to its oppor- 
tunities. I believe that many of the playgoers 
who are sufficiently conscious of the social 
importance of art to care to read these col- 
umns never dream of going to church, and 
have no idea that they would find anything 
there but boredom, hypocrisy and supersti- 
tion. Let me beg them to try the experiment. 
Let them spend a fortnight in going to the 
best London churches, and a fortnight in go- 
ing to the best London theaters. If they find 
one-tenth as much boredom, hypocrisy, super- 
stition, humbug, snobbery, stupidity, vulgar- 
ity, foul air, bad music, draughts, late hours, 
stuffy smells and unhappy and disagreeable 
people in the auditorium, not to mention pro- 
fessional incompetence on the part of the per- 
formers, in the churches as they will in the 
theaters, I will eat this number of the Satur- 
day Review unbuttered.” 
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Rev. Dr. Furber’s Semi-Centennial 


A half-century pastorate is not a new thing 
in the old First Church in Newton. It has 
had but ten pastors during its 233 years, and 
one of these, Dr. Jonathan Homer, held office 
for fifty-seven years. The celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the 
present paster emeritus, Rev. Daniel L. Fur- 
ber, D. D., is, therefore, quite in keeping with 
the history of the church. : 

The observance began Sunday, Nov. 28, with 
the repetition, by Dr. Furber, of a sermon 
first delivered in the same pulpit at the begin- 
ning of his ministry. The text was from 
Kings 19: 12, ‘‘ After the fire, a still, small 
voice.” The large audience included twenty- 
five or more who heard the discourse fifty 
years ago. One of them, at least, listened 
with peculiar pleasure. As a young girl she 
heard that sermon, and the impression it pro- 
duced resulted in her conversion. With the 
exception of one or two references to 
theological discussions then promi- 
nent, the sermon was wonderfully 
modern, and if all the preaching of 
1847 was as good the modern pulpit 
has little ground for boasting. 

The following Sunday morning, Dec. 
5, Dr. Furber reviewed his ministry of 
fifty years. It was a noble sermon, 
vigorous in thought, eloquent in dic- 
tion, and marked by that fidelity to 
“the doctrines of grace’’ and that 
tender and winning sympathy which 
have been so characteristic of the 
preacher’s whole ministry. Upon the 
program for the day were printed the 
following lines from Dryden’s Char- 
acteristics of the Good Pastor, anl 
many felt that the poet must have 
had the gift of prophecy so accurately 
to draw the good doctor’s portrait: 
Yet had his aspect nothing of severe, 

But such a face as promised him sincere: 

Nothing reserved or sullen was to see; 

But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity ; 

Mild was his accent, and his action free, 

With eloquence innate his tongue was 
armed ; 

Though harsh the precept, yet the people 
charmed. 

For, letting down the golden chain from 
high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky; 

And oft with holy hymns he charmed their 
ears, 

(A music more melodious than the spheres) : 





A Rare Occasion at Newton Center 


a dog, but always kept a horse. None were 
ever warned away from his door, but many 
were given helpful lifts in the minister’s car- 
riage. 

Dr. E. E. Strong spoke of the man and the 
minister as he had known him in college days 
and had leaned upon him when in a neighbor- 
ing parish. Dr. S. E. Herrick, in a witty and 
graceful speech, made a beautiful application 
of the promise of the Psalm, “ His leaf also 
shall not wither,”’ to that serene and gracious 
evening of life when, after the fruit is gath- 
ered “‘in his season,’’ perennial freshness and 
beauty still abide. 

Dr. Wellman, for fifteen years a pastor in 
Newton at the Eliot Church, and Dr. Alvah 
Hovey, a classmate at Dartmouth and a life- 
long friend and neighbor, followed with their 
warm yet discriminating tributes to the fidel- 
ity of Dr. Furber as a preacher and pastor, the 


of the church who were admitted before Dr. 
Furber began his ministry, and a poem written 
for the occasion by Mr. R. W. Ransom, of the 
Chicago Tribune, whose father’s house stands 
next to Dr. Furber’s. It is proposed to collect 
the sermons and addresses in a volume for 
preservation. E. M. N. 


Whitman Memorial Services at 


Walla Walla 


The fiftieth anniversary of the massacre of 
Dr. Marcus Whitman, Nov. 29, was celebrated 
in Walla Walla, Wn. The unveiling of a 
monument to his memory where he was 
buried was to have taken place, but delay in 
erecting the shaft made it necessary to change 
the program. The foundation is laid on an 
eminence above the grave, the highest ground 

near the Whitman Mission and 500 








feet above the valley, and the granite 
memorial will soon be in place. From 
this point can be seen the broad val- 
ley in which is the old mission farm, 
and where the mission houses once 
were and the city of Walla Walla. The 
remains will be deposited in a crypt, 
and a marble slab, with an appropriate 
inscription, will cover the grave. The 
place is but a short distance from the 
mission house in which the massacre 
occurred. 

The exercises began with a meeting 
in the Opera House, at which Rev. 
L. H. Hallock, D. D., of Mills Col- 
lege, California, gave the oration. 
Hundreds of people came from all 
parts of eastern Washington, Oregon 
and beyond in special excursion trains. 

The address on Tuesday afternoon 
was by Dr. J. L. Wilson of Portland. 
Rev. W. H. Seudder of Tacoma fol- 
lowed, representing the American 
Board. He showed that the Board 
approved the work of Dr. Whitman 
as its missionary and as -a patriot. 
The Board, through its missionaries, 
has a large place in the history of the 
three States into which Oregon Terri- 
tory has been divided. Fitting tribute 
was paid to the coadjutors of Dr. 
Whitman and those who followed 
after. 








For David left him, when he went to rest, 
His lyre; and after him he sung the best. 
Dr. Furber is gifted with a voice of 
marvelous sweetness and power, and when, i n 
a passage of his sermon, he intoned part of the 
litany, his hearers realized the force of Rufus 
Choate’s remark years ago that he was so en- 
tranced by the musical cadences of the preach- 
er’s voice that he forgot to listen to the ser- 
mon. 

The preacher reviewed the changes in social 
and religious life during his ministry, and 
with reference to matters personal empha- 
sized three great blessings which God had 
bestowed upon him—a good church, “such a 
wife as not one minister in 10,000 is blessed 
with” and spiritual refreshing which enabled 
him “to testify the gospel of the grace of God.”’ 
In the evening the active pastor, Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, spoke upon the progress of the king- 
dom of God in the last half-century. 

Wednesday, Dec. 8, was given to the more 
extended commemoration of the anniversary. 
The church was well filled in the afternoon 
and many old friends and parishioners were 
present. The decorations were beautiful and 
appropriate, a prominent place being given to 
a portrait of Dr. Furber painted when he was 
thirty years of age. Dr. Patrick, pastor emer- 
itus of the West Newton church and a life- 
long friend, spoke appropriately upon minis- 
terial fellowship as illustrated in Dr. Furber’s 
life. He remarked that Dr. Furber never kept 





REV. DANIEL LL. FURBER, D. D. 


oyalty of his friendship, the weight of his 
counsel and the widespread and beneficent 
influence of his life. Rev. T. J. Holmes, for 
en years a co-pastor, was detained by illness 

nd Dr. W. E. Park of Gloversville, N. Y., 

10k his place with a witty and forcible speech, 
s. tting forth the advantages of long pastorates. 

The hymns were those in familiar use in 
the middle of the century, and the singing was 
led by a large chorus choir in the rear gallery. 
In accordance with the old custom the audience 
turned to face the singers during the hymns. 
One most delightful novelty was the respon- 
sive singing of Watchman, Tell Us of the 
Night, by Dr. Furber and the choir. 

A dinner was served in the chapel at six 
o’clock to 200 guests and old members. Grace 
was said by Rev. T. D. Fiske, D. D., of New- 
buryport, who has so recently observed his 
own semi-centennial. The reception in the 
evening brought together a large company. 
Mr. A. C. Walworth presented the greetings 
of the church and Hon. Alden Speare, a neigh- 
bor, those of the community. Dr. Furber 
made a brief and fitting response. 

Many letters were received and extracts 
were read from those of Dr. R. 8. Storrs, ex- 
Governor Claflin, Professor DeWitt of Prince- 
ton, and others. Upon the program were 
printed the names of eight present members 





The material of the monument will 
‘ be Barre granite. The foundation is 
a concrete cube measuring eight feet on each 
side. The first base will be six feet square, the 
second nearly five, the third nearly four, all 
rough faced. On the third base in raised let- 
ters will be the name Whitman. Rising from 
the third base will be a die of polished marble 
three feet square by a little over three feet 
deep. This will be surmounted by a cap three 
feet, ten inches square by one foot, six inches, 
which will also be rock-faced. Then, tower- 
ing for eighteen feet above, will be the pol- 
ished marble shaft, a square two feet thick 
and slightly tapering towards the apex. The 
entire monument will weigh eighteen tons. 
The cost will be over $2,000. 

The mausoleum at the grave is of brick en- 
cased in Vermont marble, and surmounted by 
a slab of polished marble eleven by five and 
one-half feet and four inches thick, on which 
will be carved the names of the martyred 
band. This spot will be inclosed by a neat 
iron rail four feet high. 





The officials of Oxford University have done 
well to appeal to our courts to prevent the 
publication in this country of a fraudulent 
so-called ‘‘Oxford Bible.’’ Piracy of any 
form of literature is bad enough, but a pirated 
Bible is the quintessence of rascality. 
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THE HOME 
Up Garret 


What a world of fun we had, 
You a lass and I a lad, 

Up garret! 
In the sweet mysterious dusk, 
Redolent of mint and musk, 
With the herbs strung overhead, 
And the ‘“‘ peppers ”’ s Siff and red, 
And, half hid by dangling corn, 
Grandpa’s flask and powderhorn! 


Such a store of treasures rare 
We were sure of finding there, 

Up garret! 
Hats and coats of pattern quaint ; 
Dark old paintings blurred and faint; 
Spinning-wheels whose gossip whir 
Might have startled Aaron Burr; 
Old lace caps of saffron hue; 
Dishes splashed with villas blue. 


You in trailing silk were dressed, 
I wore grandpa’s figured vest, 

Up garret. 
So we stood up, hushed and grand, 
And were married, hand in hand, 
While the tall-cased clock beheld, 
As it doubtless did of eld, 
When at great-grandfather’s side 
Stood his blushing Quaker bride. 


Furnished ready to our hand 
Was the cozy home we planned, 
Up garret. 
Chairs that any modern belle 
Would pronounce “antique and swell ”’; 
Chests and dressers that would vie 
With the grandest you could buy. 
Ah! they didn’t know it then, 
Save the little maids and men. 


All day long in childish wise 
We spun out life’s mysteries, 

Up garret, 
In the fragrant, spicy gloom 
Of that dear old raftered room. 
O, that life in very truth 
Were but sweet, protracted youth, 
And we all might play our parts 
With unwearied, happy hearts! 

—James Buckham. 





Fear of the Weather The older a woman 
grows the more she 
has to combat a reluctance to going out 
in threatening or stormy weather. Espe- 
cially is this true if she is not in the habit 
of taking a daily walk or drive either of 
necessity or because she considers it a 
duty to herself. On a raw, cloudy day it 
is so much easier to sit by the fire in a 
comfortable house dress and slippers than 
to venture out in the wind, and perchance 
mud. One dreads to think of braving the 
elements and dares not risk being caught 
in a storm. A mere black cloud or a 
harmless shower causes many a woman 
to give up an anticipated pleasure or 
break a long-standing engagement. If 
necessity takes one out in wet weather, 
it is seldom so ‘disagreeable as it looks 
from within the house, and she who meets 
it without fear is far less likely to con- 
tract a cold.. Fortunately, young people 
are apt to make light of the fears of their 
elders in this respect. They delight in 
being out in a mild rain and come in 
full of exhilaration after a frolic in a 
snowstorm or a walk against the wind. 
Healthy children ought to be taught in 
early life to brave the cold and bluster- 
ing weather—not to cower before it— 
and their mothers might learn something 
from English women, whose daily ‘con- 
stitutionals’’ are not dependent upon 
sunshine. 
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At a recent missionary con- madly in love with books as Iam myself. 
vention a Radcliffe student I never know when to leave when I stray 
declared that one reason why at Christmastide into one of my favorite 
girls are not interested in missions is be- bookstores. 

cause “in these days we want to make But the fairyland of cut glass and china 
every hour count, and one feels that so is very alluring, too! What miracles of 
many of the meetings are a mere waste gracein shape, what glory of color, what 
of time.”” We must confess that this col- satin smoothness to the hand, what crys- 
lege girl is not the only one who has gone _ talline and prismatic transparency in the 
home from a missionary meeting without shelves which groan beneath cups and 
acquiring any real information or stimu- platters fit for the palaces of Cliristen- 
lus, without even being able to look dom! It would savor of vulgar profusion 
back on any practical results in the way to give an unlimited order here. One 
of sewing. The scholarly study that goes finds it refined and aristocratic and alto- 
into the preparation of a paper for a gether becoming to consider the day of 
woman’s club is rare in connection with small things, and to buy sparingly but 
a missionary meeting, which is too often judiciously where everything is so charm- 
hurriedly planned only a day or two in ing to the eye of woman. The smallest 
advance. Another criticism was from a_ bit of china makes a present worth offer- 
girl who said her lack of interest in mis- ing and receiving, and a great deal of love 
sions was due to the fact that she never may go with a very small bundle selected 
heard the subject discussed at home or here. 

among her intelligent friends. Are there I spent a day in early September at a 
not many of us who can take this also to country house where the daughters were 
heart? How often does the news from making Christmas gifts. Fine linen was 
our missionary fields form a topic of con- the basis and exquisite embroidery the 
versation at our table? Do our children superstructure, and the work of their deft 
ever hear us mention missions except to needles was as that of the artist’s brush. 

criticise certain speakers or togroan over Doilies and centerpieces and bags and 

the prospect of having to lead a meeting sachets had been growing under their 
or prepare a paper ? hands all summer, for they preferred do- 
ing their Christmas planning and sewing 

: : and shopping a long while before the time 

Christmas Shopping itself. There is much to be said in favor 

of this method, particularly when one’s 

gifts are of one’s own work, but one 

should take her share even then in the 

overflowing felicity of the season, be out 
in the street, go to the Christmas mar- 

kets, carry to the hospital, the asylum, 

the homes of the needy and the shut-in, 

and even to the jail and the prison some 

bit of the Christmas spirit. 

The finest one can give is always him- 
self. ‘The gift without the giver is 
bare.”” You may have not one dollar to 
spend, but you can carry sunshine if your 
face is bright and your manner is sympa- 
thetic and your heart is genuinely loving. 
Not in purple or fine-twined linen, not 
in silver or gold, not in any perishable 
earthly commodity inheres the elixir of 
the Christmas joy; it is finer, subtler, 
sweeter than aught money can buy; it is 
distilled from a heart ‘at leisuretfrom 
itself,’ and over it angels have chanted 
“Glory to God in the Highest, peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 


Two Frank 
Critics 





BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER 


No other shopping compares with this 
in fascination, in cheery good-fellowship 
with a host of people bent on a similar 
errand, in temptation, let it be added, to 
spend more than one can afford. The list 
of friends whom one wishes to surprise 
or delight at Christmastide is usually a 
formidable one, and the money in the 
purse is not always easily equal to the 
strain made upon it by one’s affections. 
But whether one buys much or buys little 
it is still a joyous thing to go a-Christmas- 
ing, and’ to watch the blithe faces of chil- 
dren, to feel the thrill of pleasure which 
is in the air, and to give one’s own heart 
up to float along the tide in sympathy 
with the general feeling. For it is the 
spirit of the Child that is abroad on the 
earth, the Child who came from heaven 
and slept in Mary’s arms, the Child whom 
the angels announced and the shepherds 
saw as they followed the star to Bethle- 
hem. At Chrismas as at no other period 
we again become simple-hearted and easily 
pleased and unaffectedly humble as chil- ‘ ‘ 
dren are; and even if world-hardened and Colonial Merrymakings 
narrow and selfish we get some faint BY ANNIE C. BRIDGMAN 
gleam of what Jesus meant when he said: Stern and grim as were the faces of the 
“Except ye be converted and become as_ earliest settlers in cold, barren New Eng- 
little children ye cannot inherit the king- land, behind their grave aspect and for- 
dom of heaven.”’ mal manners were hearts warm with the 

I don’t know which shops attract vou love of home and abounding in neigh- 
most, my reader, in this holiday time, but borly hospitality. Our foremothers were 
I confess that I linger longest over the famous housewives and hostesses. Even 
books. My idea of entire earthly bliss at sedate Plymouth had its merrymakings. 
this hour would be liberty to buy all the Let us in imagination spend an evening 
books I want, for a borrowed book, or a in the old town as it was 270 years ago. 
book merely to read and return to a From Governor Bradford’s hospitable 
library is not like a book in possession. cottage come light and mirth, and we are 
What rapture, the mere lingering, loving invited with the Aldens, Standishes, Al- 
touch of the paper, the clearness of the lertons and Elder Brewster, not to that 
type, the exquisite grace of the binding! modern function, an afternoon tea, for 
Here is an edition of that volume of that delicious, nerve-soothing beverage 
essays, that poem, that biography I’ve was not known even in England until 
longed for so long, and wouldn’t it be 1666, and then was sold for ten to fifteen 
happiness beyond belief to purchase it dollars per pound, but to a supper of ye 
and send it to my friend ——, who is as olden time. The three years of short ra- 
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tions, during which the pious Brewster, 
with only a clam diet, could give thanks 
that “he was permitted to suck of the 
abundance of the seas and the treasures 
hid in the sand,” are ended. Bountiful 
harvests have been given, the Anne has 
arrived bringing friends and food, and 
sweet Mistress Alice is giving a supper to 
the new comers. 

Simple indeed is the dwelling place of 
the governor. From the little entry we 
step into the hall or living-room, with its 
sanded floor, its wainscoted walls, its 
ceiling showing the rafters and great 
summertree. The hall, in the home of 
the Puritan, was the sitting-room, the 
keeping-room and the dining-room. Be- 
side the huge fireplace, with its supply of 
andirons, tongs and bellows, its crane 
and skillets, notice the high-backed set- 
tles or forms upon which we will seat 
ourselves, for we will not thoughtlessly 
monopolize the only chair or two, a rare 
luxury in those days. The cupboard is 
conspicuous with its array—a silver wine 
cup, a porringer, nine silver teaspoons 
and four genuine Venetian wine glasses, 
tall and twisted of handle, gold-threaded 
and translucent, fragile and dainty as 
their owner, Mistress Alice the fair. 

Supper, that good old meal crowded out 
of our urban life, is ready, and we sit 
down at the tables improvised from 
boards, but all covered with the fine linen 
brought from Holland. Napkins are 
plenty, but not so knives and forks. 
Each man must use his own sheath 
knife to cut off the piece of the boiled 
beef as it is passed. In like manner after 
the clam chowder must we help ourselves 
to the roast pig. And then comes a won- 
derful compound—a huge dish of succo- 
tash, made of dried beans, hulled corn, 
salted beef, pork and chicken, well called 
the charter dish of Plymouth. Daintier 
viands are not lacking as long as deft 
Priscilla Alden is here to prepare her 
famous sallet, manchets and _ various 
sweets. Are there thin china plates on 
which to serve all this hearty food? 
Nay, only great wooden trenchers, square 
blocks of wood whittled out by hand, 
from which two persons eat. 

Dressed in their best were the guests, 
but the description of the gown of one 
colonial dame must suffice for several. 
A petticoat of cramoisie satin, quilted in 
an elaborate pattern of flowers, leaves 
and birds, and open skirt of brocade, 
turned back from the front and caught 
high upon the hips with bows of cramoi- 
sie ribbon, a waistcoat of the satin anda 
little open jacket of the brocade. 

As we take our leave of our gracious 
hostess, with sweeping courtesies, the gov- 
ernor tells us that he is soon going a-vis- 
iting. Boston is his destination, and the 
occasion the first formal session of the 
Massachusetts Bay authorities. What 
would we not give to go with him and 
see the home of Gov. John Winthrop and 
Margaret, his Essex County wife, a very 
gracious woman of lovely countenance, a 
fine type of the Puritan wife and mother. 

No more luxurious was her home in 
Spring Lane, just off Washington Street, 
than that of Alice Bradford, for of the two 
large rooms on the ground floor one, the 
hall or living-room, had six chairs, cup- 
board, table, and in the parlor, or large 
room opposite, were the bedroom set, the 
trundle beds and the chests. The whole 





house, with its lofts and attics, contained 
only six rooms. How the mistress, with 
only a few porringers, skillets, pestle and 
mortar, some small pieces of iron ware 
and a dripping-pan, ever prepared for 
the distinguished company that were 
wont to assemble in the governor’s house 
baffles us. Respectable English country- 
women were her helpers in polishing the 
pewter and silver, in preparing the fra- 
grant:bayberry leaves to be used as an in- 
flammable wax, in gathering the abundant 
milkweed for the pillowbears, as pillows 
were then called, in cooking Indian corn 
and in preserving everything possible, 
from pippins, peaches, damsons to ele- 
campane roots, the making of syrup of 
mint, aniseed, elder, hyssop and con- 
serves of roses, violets, marjoram and 
“‘piony.”’ 

Smack your lips and smack in vain at 
the thought of the toothsome treasures 
which filled our grandams’ buffets—you 
who are reduced to tin-canned fruit and 
pale, watery syrups. Sigh, too, for the 
good old times when, in response to Mis- 
tress Margaret’s invitation, friends would 
gather in Spring Lane for a whole long 
afternoon of visiting. From her home 
where the old corner bookstore now 
stands would come Anne Hutchinson, “a 
woman of profitable and sober carriage,”’ 
even though later she stirred up strife in 
the Bay Colony and was expelled there- 
from. Anne Bradstreet, the first New 
England poetess, came in occasionally 
from Cambridge, and Joanna Hoar, the 
ancestress of the Quincys and Hoars and 
Evarts, was sure of a welcome from 
Mistress Margaret. 

There were good old times in Boston in 
the eighteenth century, as well as excit- 
ing scenes, at the Green Dragon Tavern 
on Union Street and around the Liberty 
Tree on the corner of Essex and Wash- 
ington. Would you not prefer to attend 
acoming out ballin 1771 than to go to the 
never-to-be-forgotten Tea Party in 1773? 
We can go without a chaperon, for no 
rough boys are invited, and this is to be 
a highly proper occasion. The average 
age of the guests is twelve, and the con- 
stitution, so named, is in honor of quaint 
little Anna Green Winslow. Allow me 
to present her as she is arrayed for the 
evening ready to lead the opening minuet 
with her hostess, Miss Scollay. 

She tells us: ‘“‘I was dressed in my yel- 
low coat, black bib and apron, black 
feathers in my head, my paste comb and 
all my paste garnet, marquesett and jet 
pins, together with my silver plume, my 
locket, rings, black collar around my 
neck, black mitts and two or three yards 
of blue ribbon. Black and blue is high 
taste. Striped tucker and ruffles, not my 
best, and my silk shoes completed my 
dress.”” Do you see her hair? Poor little 
girlie, how her head must have ached! 
“T had my heddus rollon. It made my 
head ache and itch and burn like every- 
thing. This famous roll is not made 
wholly of a red cow tail, but is a mixture 
of that and horse hair, very coarse, and a 
little human hair of yellow hue, that I 
suppose was taken out of the back part 
of an old wig. When it first came home 
aunt put it on and my new cap on it, and 
then took off her apron and measured me, 
and from the roots of my hair on my fore- 
head to the tops of my notions I meas- 
ured above an inch longer than I did 
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downwards from the roots of my hair to 
the end of my chin. Nothing renders ¢ 
young person more amiable than virtue 
and modesty, without the help of false 
red cow hair and the barber.” What a 
marvelous young person was this, who at 
twelve could so moralize over the prevail- 
ing fashion! It is not necessary to add 
that she died seven years later. 

But the minuet is danced ere this and 
supper is served—nuts, raisins, cakes, 
wine and punch, hot and cold, all in great 
plenty, and the Scollays’ black Charles- 
town is summoned to see us home, so we 
say our good nights and depart, echoing 
Eugene Field’s words: 

There are no girls like the good old girls; 

Against the world I'd stake ’em, 

As buxom and smart and clean of heart 

As the Lord knew how to make ’em. 
They were rich in spirit and common sense 

And piety all supportin’. 

They could bake and brew, and had taught school, 


too, 
And made such likely courtin’. 





The House Beautiful 


In connection with the Boston Twentieth 
Century Club lectures on Beauty in the Home 
has been issued a set of leaflets giving so many 
practical suggestions on household furnishing 
that they ought to have a wider circulation. 
We give some brief selections which, we be- 
lieve, will be helpful to home-makers. 


An ideal room is one perfectly adapted to its 
uses. The color and ornament should be rest- 
ful, and of a character of which one would 
not tire. The objects which furnish it should 


_be either useful or should, like pictures, furnish 


an outlook for the mind. 

In deciding on the colors of walls and wood- 
work, consider whether the room has much or 
little sunlight. Floors and walls should har- 
monize and both be treated as backgrounds 
for people, pictures and furniture. Avoid the 
large, pronounced figures that are now so 
fashionable. Intricate patterns, small figures 
or plain surfaces, like cartridge paper, are 
alone suitable for backgrounds. 

Moldings should be few and flat rather than 
in relief. Wood carvings should be sparingly 
used, as they catch dust. Mosaics and inlaid 
work may produce equally beautiful effects 
and entail no labor. 

As people should be more important and in- 
teresting than their houses, the walls of a room 
should not distract the attention with a spotty, 
confused, crowded collection of miscellaneous 
objects. 

The most costly furnishings do not in the 
least insure beautiful interiors. Proportion, 
harmony, fitness in selection and arrangement 
are what is necessary. The first consideration 
is the purpose for which the thing is to be 
used ; then the place where it will be put; and 
lastly, form, color and material. 

In furnishing a room start with some definite 
idea. Is it to be cool or warm, pale or dark? 
As colors approach blue they are called cool; 
as they approach red, yellow, or orange they 
are called warm. Keep the effect of the whole 
simple. Avoid strong contrasts of colors 
nearly equal in area or intensity. The less 
color is used, the more likely is harmony to be 
secured. To produce a pleasing effect with 
brilliant colors requires the utmost skill. 

One large rug is better than four small ones. 
Too many rugs have a scrappy effect. 

Beauty of construction shows itself in the 
refinement of the necessary parts of an object, 
not in the addition of parts solely for orna- 
ment. It gives in furniture the pleasure that 
frankness and sincerity and culture give in 
people. 

In textiles for draperies or furniture avoid 
everything pictorial. A landscape in tapestry, 
however marvelously wrought, is unsuitable 
for the back or seat of a chair. 

The same is true in regard to porcelain. A 
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dozen plates at the World’s Fair which were 
adorned with exquisitely painted pictures and 
were valued at $2,000 were greatly admired by 
thepublic. But the trained decorator deplored 
the waste of time and skill that made them 
equally unsuitable as plates and as pictures. 
It is disgusting to put such plates to their 
proper use and smear landscapes or portraits 
with meat or pudding sauce. 

Realistic imitation is the last thing to be de- 
sired in decoration, e.g., glass slippers as 
receptacles for flowers, yellow silk carrots for 
pincushions, ete. Muchof tue famous Palissy 
pottery is bad in design despite its wonderful 
workmanship. Its realistic crabs, snakes and 
fishes, in colored relief, are odious when placed 
on plates and platters. 

A vase of Greek shape is unsuitable for 
holding flowers. Plain white glass or delicate 
green vases do not clash with nature’s coloring 
in flowers. These require a long neck for 
supporting stems and a bulbous base, not only 
for plenty of water, but to prevent a top-heavy 
effect. 

The few pictures in a room should be: (1) of 
artistic value; (2) suitably framed; (3) appro- 
priate to the room; (4) harmoniously related 
in size and shape to the wall spaces; and (5) 
hung at the proper level to be seen to advan- 
tage. Pictures are usually hung too high. 

A frame is to isolate, or * set off,” the picture, 
to surround it with a little space of silence. 
When a frame attracts more attention than 
the picture, it is not in good taste. The mat, 
or mount, should be considered a part of the 
frame. The width depends upon the character 
of the picture. A picture which must be seen 
from a distance requires a wider frame. The 
color should be neutral in tone, black, white, 
gray or gold—as a general rule, darker than 
the lightest lights and lighter than the deepest 
darks of the picture. 





Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


112. DECAPITATION 

Laden is each drooping bough 

Of the children’s Christmas tree ; 
Tis a thing of beauty now, 

And of wondrous mystery. 
Merry children full of joy, 

Dancing with excited feet, 
Shouting over sweets or toy, 

Longing for the grand COMPLETE. 


Hushed is now their childish glee, 
For the happy day is done, 
And the mother tells anew 
The old story of the ONE; 
How the wise men found their King 
In a lowly cattle shed; 
Softly now a hymn they sing, 
And the good night words are said. 
iS 


113. CONUNDRUM 

In an old volume is the tale how, before his 
union with Isabella made him king of Spain, 
Ferdinand was once approached by one of his 
humbler retainers, who in a curt and confident 
manner announced his desire to have for his 
wife the fairest of the high-born damsels of 
the court. The story goes that Ferdinand was 
so much amused at the novelty of the pro- 
cedure that he actually consented to arrange 
the marriage. 

This morning I went with a friend to an 
iron foundry. He handed the foreman an 
original design for a lamp bracket with a brief 
direction as to its manufacture, after which 
we left. 

And it was not until we reached home that 
it occurred to me that his brief order was 
couched in the same terms as was the demand 
of the young Asturian for the hand of Ferdi- 
nand’s fair protégée. What did he say? 

MABEL P. 
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114. TRANSPOSITION 
My FIRST sat down at SECOND springs 
Half covered o’er with THREE; 
Some FOUR he ate, and other things, 
As happy as could be, 
A FIVE was always on his face, 
Though SIX from SEVEN camping place. 
H. L. B. 


115. ACCUMULATION 

(Explanation. The nucleus is a letter or 
syllable to which a letter is added and pre- 
fixed, or prefixed and added, alternately, as 
long as by so doing a word can be formed 
that can be used in the puzzle. Examples: 
all, ally, rally; or all, tall, tally; or using a 
letter as the nucleus, i, in, lin, ling, cling; or 
a, ha, had, shad, shade.) 


* 
“ONE Lam big,” said the boy, ‘as you see, 
And TWO a good diet I thrive.” 
“I’m sure,” I replied, “you do not weigh a 
THREE,” 
To which, in a triumphant FOUR, answered he, 
* But I know I weigh more than a FIVE!” 


I. 
ONE soldier and TWO honest one, 
He THREE not whate’er came, 
Nor did he FOUR as some have done ; 
FIVE was his honored name. 


Ill. 
ONE seeing TWO, without ado 
Exclaimed, “‘O THREE am I! 
And where you live I want to live, 
And FOUR I want to die.” 


ANSWERS 
108. In-as-much. 
109. Oar, sail, mower, plane, awl, auger, adze, 
pallet, key, hoe, shears, 
110. SEES or ESSE 


ESSE SEES 
ESSE SEES 
SEES’ ESSE 


111. Sixteen trees, occupying sixty-four square 
rods. 

A VICTORIOUS SOLVER 

Tangle 78 required the solver to find the largest 
number of tables, each 4 by 5 feet in size, that 
could be set in a room 60 by 71 feet in size, no 
table to be placed nearer than 2 feet to another 
table or to the wall. So far as we know, the prob- 
lem cannot be worked out by mathematical rule. 

C. A. Porter’s first solution, claiming 95 to be the 
number, proved to be faulty, but he now declares 
that Nillor and himself can shake hands over their 
victory. That 95, after all, is correct. The au- 
thor’s solution was 93, and others—including A. S. B. 
and L. W. Bisbee—have pronounced 94 to be the 
very largest possible number. Hence it is that 
Mr. Porter feels considerably elated in submitting 
his corrected answer. It is shown by this plan, C 
being a table running crosswise of the room and L 
one running lengthwise : 
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Solvers of recent tangles include: Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 105, 106, 107; Eva Denison, 
Hampton, IIL, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107; A. S. B., 
Kingston, Mass., 104; Sarah C., New Britain, Ct., 
103, 104. From Lottie Alice Wilson, Boscawen, 
N. H., came a solution of Nillor’s Boston Prize 
Conundrum just after the author’s answer had 
been sent to the printer. F. E. Cotton, Woburn, 
Mass., gives an excellent solution of 78 to prove 
that C. A. Porter was correct, but as he has un- 
fortunately taken the room to be 60 by 72 feet in- 
stead of 60 by 71 feet his careful work does not 
give the intended proof. This little oversight ex- 
plains his 70 square feet of waste room. Nillor 
predicted that no absolutely perfect answer to 107 
would be received, and we must admit that none 
exactly like that of the author has arrived. A. L. 
Drowne, Providence, R. I., has nearly 100 “ages” 
left over for the next tangle like 101. This tangle, 
by the way,was especially enjoyed by the “ shut-ins,”’ 
from whom came several of the best solutions re- 
ceived. 
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Closet and Altar 
Be not afraid, neither doubt, for God is 
your guide. 





Well then, my God, I too will be con- 
tent and happy, and wish for nothing 
but what thou wilt. From my cross, my 
burden, my adversity I will not ask to be 
relieved until it please thee to relieve me. 
Nay, I have no desire even to be in 
heaven so long as it is thy pleasure that I 
should serve thee and thy church in this 
life of misery and toil. To me let thy 
will be heaven, thy counsel wisdom, thy 
good pleasure satisfaction. — Christian 
Scriver. 





I should be sorely afraid to live my life 
without God’s presence, but to feel that 
he is by my side now just as much as you 
are, that is the very joy of my heart.— 
Alfred Tennyson. 





My little song of praise 
In sweet content I sing; 

To thee the note I raise, 
My King, my King! 


I cannot tell the art 
By which such bliss is given ; 
I know thou hast my heart, 
And I have heaven. 





Go on in all simplicity; do not be so 
anxious to win a quiet mind and it will 
be all the quieter. Do not examine so 
closely into the progress of your own 
soul. Do not crave so much to be per- 
fect, but let your spiritual life be formed 
by your duties and by the actions which 
are called forth by cireumstances.—Sa- 
cred Heart Review. 





Thou, Lord, alone art all thy children need, 
And there is none beside; 
From thee the streams of blessedness proceed, 
In thee the blest abide— 
Fountain of life and all-abounding grace, 
Our source, our center and our dwelling place. 
—Madame Guyon. 





No soul shall enjoy so much in all 
states as that which hath divested and 
renounced itself and hath no will but 
God’s.—Archbishop Leighton. 





Most boly and most merciful God, 
strength of the weak, rest of tbe 
weary, comfort of the sorrowing, Save 
four of the sinful and refuge cof tbyp 
cbildren in every time of need, bear us 
while we pray for tby belp in all tbe 
circumstances and experiences of our 
life. Wben our bearts are growing 
cold and dead and we are losing our 
vision of thy face, and living as if life 
bad no spiritual reality, belp us, © God. 
Wiben we are tempted to mean and 
wicked ways and sin puts on allure= 
ments wbicb make it less sinful in our 
sigbt, deliver us from evil. When we 
are called to difficult duty, when we are 
weary of our work and duty is painful 
because it seems unprofitable, renew 
our courage. Wben the unknown fue= 
ture troubles us, and amid our fears 
and anrieties we forget the eternal love 
and care, be near us, good Lord. O 
thou wbo knowest us to be in the midst 
of so many and great dangers tbat by 
treason of the frailty of our nature we 
cannot always stand uprigbt, grant to 
us sucb strengtb and protection as may 
support us in all dangers and carry us 
tbrougb all trials. Amen. 


NAN ORAM PRES I A A S HERE 
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Proceedings at the Laying of the Corner Stone 


Verbatim Report of the Addresses 


We print below, as a contribution to the permanent history of a denominational occasion of the first importance, the five main 
addresses made Nov. 29. Of them only two—that of Mr. Capen and that of Governor Wolcott—were spoken in close proximity to the 
corner stone itself. ‘The other three, on account of the inclement weather, were delivered in Pilgrim Hall of the present Congregational 


House before a representative company that crowded the room. 


Mr. Capen’s address was in the nature of a simple statement of facts ; 


Governor Wolcott’s was in fulfillment of the function assigned him of officially laying the stone; Dr. Berry’s was an extemporaneous 
utterance, while Dr. McKenzie and Dr. Barton were the specially appointed orators of the day. 


Address of Samuel B. Capen 


The first movement for a new Congregational 
House dates from Feb. 17, 1890. Although a 
large amount of work was performed by dif- 
ferent committees and various locations were 
considered, nothing definite came from all the 
labor, and during the years 1893 to 1895 the 
whole matter was allowed to slumber. On 
April 13, 1896, however, a petition was received 
from certain tenants and others, asking fora 
new building, and the board of directors at 
once appointed a special committee of seven 
to consider the matter. 

There were three courses open to the asso- 
ciation. First, to tear down the present build- 
ing at the corner of Beacon and Somerset 
Streets and rebuild upon that site. Second, to 
build upon a new location in the vicinity of 
the old. Third, to remove to Copley Square 
or its vicinity. The story, full of interest, is 
too long for this occasion. It was a crueial 
hour in the history of this association, and 
the decision to remain upon this hill, in the 
light of recent events, by the location of the 
new South Union Station, etc., we believe is 
most providential. 

There was a still more marked evidence of 
the divine guidance, however. To increase 
the general interest in the whole subject it 
was planned to have the special committee 
bring the matter once more before the Congre- 
gational Club at its meeting April 27, 1896. 
The report of that address in the papers the 
next morning brought to the attention of the 
committee for the first time, through a real 
estate agent, the possibility of purchasing the 
lot upon which we now stand. The city hav- 
ing occupied it for a number of years, it had 
always been passed over by other agents as 
one not to be obtained. The committee felt at 
once that the exact location for which they 
had been seeking so earnestly had at last been 
found. The lot was secured just one day be- 
fore another organization, to whom the land 
had been previously offered, voted to buy it. 
The deeds for the sale of the old property and 
the purchase of the new were passed June 19, 
18%, the syndicate purchasing the old house 
being represented by the lamented Governor 
Russell. 

On May 24, 1897, a special finance committee 
of three and a building committee of five 
were chosen, with Mr. W. H. Emerson, who 
has been so earnest in this whole matter for 
several years and to whom we are so much 
indebted, as the efficient chairman of the lat- 
ter committee. The central thought in the 
planning of the new building has been our 
valuable library, which will be in all its ap- 
pointments the very best, and ample provision 
has been made also for all our missionary 
societies, allowing in both cases for future 
growth. 

There seems to be an especial fitness that 
the denomination which represents the early 
Pilgrim polity upon these shores, from whose 
Congregational usage came the idea of the 
New England town meeting, a denomination 
which has always been at the front in civic 
affairs, should erect its memorial building 
upon the site whose last use was for the 
municipality of Boston, nearly opposite the 
State House which stands for the common- 
wealth, and adjoining the old Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, with the graves of Peter Faneuil, 
John Hancock, Paul Revere, Robert Treat 
Paine and the unmarked grave of that 
stanch old prophet and patriot, ‘“‘the last of 





the Puritans,’’ Gov. Samuel Adams; and that 
the corner stone should be laid by his honored 
successor, representing the Pilgrim and Puri- 
tan commonwealth, his Excellency, Governor 
Wolcott. 


Address of Governor Wolcott 


The commonwealth of Massachusetts must 
ever feel a vital and profound interest in all 
those influences that make for righteousness 
and for the enlightenment and uplifting of her 
citizens. These influences may spring from 
the life of some individual which consumes 
itself ina generous devo ion to the public good, 
or they may spring from the organized effort 
and permanency of some association like this, 
which dates back to the earliest period of our 
State histo: y, and today, by the laying of this 
corner stone and the dedication of this new 
building, gives evidence that its vigor is greater 
and more powerful for good than it had at any 
previous period in the history of the common- 
wealth. Toamind endowed with the power 
of vision it would be interesting to strive to 
realize the potency of these mighty influences 
for good. We can only say that, like some 
wave of the ocean, they may pass beyond the 
eye, beyond the memory of man, and may fall 
in unmarked cadence on some far-off island in 
an unknown sea. 

It gives me pleasure to represent the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts on this occa- 
sion. May the fair structure that will rise 
above this corner stone be a bulwark of right- 
eousness in this community, and a temple of 
that pure and undefiled religion, the fairest 
fruit of which is noble and g nerous citizen- 
ship. 


Address of Dr. Berry 
GREETING FROM THE ENGLISH BRETHREN 

I am not aware that I am charged with a 
greeting to this particular assembly alone, for 
I do not know that this occasion was foreseen 
or known by my friends in England. But I 
was charged to greet Congregationalists in 
America wherever I met them, and, having 
met some on so important a business as this 
of constructing a new home for your ministers 
and your leaders, I think I may take it upon 
myself to say that English Congregational- 
ism greets you through me. 

I have the honor to be this year chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. The chairman of that union is one 
who is responsible for everybody in English 
Congregationalism, and whom everybody in 
English Congregationalism refuses to be re- 
sponsible for. We are a democratic people in 
England, and we are democratic in the sense 
that every man is free to say what he thinks, 
and every other man is free to get up and say 
that he has not spoken the truth. 

I will tell you what Congregationalism 
stands for in England and, I suppose, in 
America. Of course, it stands, in common 
with all the other churches that are evangeli- 
cal, for the headship of Christ in his own 
church. It stands for the enfranchised rights 
in the Christian belief. Characteristically it 
stands for three things with us: First, for 
the declaration of apostolic succession, which 
succession lies in and constitutes the church, 
which does not come through and is not af- 
fected by priesthoods. I am surprised some- 
times when I hear Congregationalists speak 
against the doctrine of apostolic succession. 


We have no right to be except we are in the 
succession of apostolic life, faith and testi- 
mony; but our apostolic succession flows 
through the church, not through the minis- 
ters. The ministers are the servants of the 
church. What is the meaning of the word 
‘*minister’’ but “‘servant’’? They are the 
servants. The succession lies in the church, 
and that succession is absolutely unbroken. 
It has grown and swelled into greater propor- 
tions from age to age, not in the line of man 
which is to be handed down from hand to 
head, as it might be so conveniently here and 
now. Why, that is a line snapable at any 
point and historically snapped at a good many 
points. We claim to be High Churchmen in 
England. I have to remind some of my Epis- 
copalian friends who hold very high office in 
that church that they are not Churchmen at 
all, they are simply high officials, they have 
to constitute the servants of the church into 
the church, and this church is all they have to 
receive and to transmit the apostolic succes- 
sion. But Congregationalism defines the suc- 
cession as religious experience and belief in 
the whole body of Christian believers, that 
grows and expands from age to age, and we 
are today a true apostolic succession in an un- 
broken line of Christian life running back 
through ages of darkness and superstition 
clear through the medieval church, with all its 
false doctrine and its false method, right back 
to the days of the apostles, and you in Boston 
are making a home for men who represent 
that channel unbroken of apostolic succession. 

In the second place, we stand in England, 
and I suppose you in America, for this—the 
freedom of the truth of Christ from the en- 
thralling and misrepresenting tyranny of man- 
made creeds. We say that language at its 
best is an imperfect medium for the expres- 
sion of thought; that man’s scientific terms 
are even more inadequate as interpretations 
of the infinite, the eternal and the spiritual 
thought of God; that thought remains, but 
the significance of language changes; that 
thought remains, but man’s conceptions of 
the thought change from age to age, from 
civilization to civilization, and we say we 
will not have imposed on our churches any 
creed made by man, and we will have the 
Bible. and nothing but the Bible, as our 
court of appeal; for that truth we have stood. 


We stand for a third thing in England, and 
you also in America, and that is for the en- 
franchised rights of each Christian believer in 
the Christian Church; that is to say, you do 
not constitute your minister master. You call 
him to be your chief servant, and as servant 
his position is the most honorable and ought 
to be the most honored ; his position of servant 
in the Christian Church is the post of highest 
usefulness and highest honor, but we safe- 
guard the rights of each Christian individual. 
Congregationalism is an attempt to set in their 
true relations the social obligations of church 
life with individual rights to liberty of thought 
and conduct on the part of each member. It 
is an attempt to set into true relations the 
sanctity of the individual conscience and the 
significance for instruction and guidance of 
the conscience that is corporate. Now insome 
churches the corporate conscience kills the 
individual, but in other churches the individ- 
ual constitutes each man the chief law to him- 
self, as if he, forsooth, knew everything plus 
something else. Congregationalism is an at- 
tempt to put individual and the corporate 
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judgment into proper relations, and so it is 
the best ideal of liberty and order, the two 
words which stand for your own American 
constitution, and which, if not quite realized 
in their perfect relations there, will be realized, 
for where men are striving at once to be free 
and to be dutiful they must issue in a perfect 
commonwealth, whether it be in a state or 
whether it be in a church. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you are responsible for 
my going on for this length o1 time. I wish 
to thank you for being here today. I beg to 


* thank you sincerely for your attention, and I 


wish you Godspeed and your new Congrega- 
tional House a safe erection and long life, that 
it may become a center of light and leading 
among the churches and that your children and 
children’s children may bless the day when 
their Congregational fathers gave new impe- 
tus to Congregational principles and churches. 


Dr. McKenzie’s Address 
WHAT THE BUILDING SIGNIFIES 
HISTORICALLY 


‘**You have done well to build a house for 
God.’ I read this sentence last night in the 
address made at the opening of this building 
where we have taken refuge. In those days 
of gratulation and congratulation we entered 
these spacious apartments, soon to find the 
stairway narrow and the corridors somber, 
and to hear the voice of warning and entreaty: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Make thy new temple nobler than the last. 

We have done this not too soon. It is time 
that this house was builded. It is the house 
of the living. Men and women are to work 
in it for many years which are to be. Here 
plans are to be formed and purposes are to 
pass into acts. This is a Puritan foundation. 
Under that title, which is clearly read, this 
house is to serve the country, to assist the 
world, and to advance the kingdom of heaven 
upon the earth. It is right that the building 
which is the abode of so many and so extensive 
interests should be large, and that it should 
worthily represent the wealth and learning 
and enterprise which belong with its name. 

It is the house of the continual present. Itis 
also the memorial of the men who made it 
possible—the men who nearly 300 years ago 
consented to be exiled for righteousness’ 
sake, and beneath the guiding hand of God 
crossed the sea to find homes upon this wintry 
strand, with the consecrated ambition to 
make here a new and better England. Some 
were men of small estate, but of intrepid in- 
tention. Others were esteemed of higher 
condition, by reason of their rank and prop- 
erty and ability. They had left fine houses 
for the simple homes in the wilderness. All 
had turned from cathedrals and parish 
churches to the rude meeting houses which 
should adorn this coast. They were content 
with the rough walls and thatched roofs. which 
were ennobled by the freedom within the 
narrow dvuors. When they were established 
in their towns and villages they set up finer 
houses and sanctuaries mure in keeping with 
their desire and taste and their sense of the 
fitness of things. For they could appreciate 
as well as any who are here a house like that 
which is to rise upon this ground, ample in its 
proportions, pleasing in its architecture, com- 
modious and convenient, and in all respects in 
keeping with the patient purpose which it 
embodies. Weare doing no better in our time 
than our fathers did in theirs. They did as 
well as they could. We are not worthy of our 
lineage if we do not make the memorial of the 
early Congregationalists of Massachusetts as 
noble as our wisdom and skill permit. 

But this is more than the memorial of men. 
It stands as the witness to the principles 
which made the first churches on these shores. 
The virtues of those builders have been so 
many times described that the terms have a 
tone of boasting, and pass with many as the 
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rhetoric of New England coneeit, possibly 
pardoned as the exubeiance of admiration for 
ancestral worth. Coming days will show that 
we have not overestimated the men or their 
work. Distance will promote judgment. 

Not for their praise, but for the commenda- 
tion of their valor and for the confirmation of 
those who have entered into their labors, that 
which they did should be remembered and 
transmitted from father to son, and declared 
by the memorial stones to the busy street be- 
neath them. Hervism will not have more 
than its meed of celebration. The heroism 
which works out the behest of conscience and 
binds itself to the service of freedom will not 
be unduly admired. It was a real courage 
which forced the Puritans to place themselves 
against the authorities of the church in which 
they had been reared and the government 
which had the power and the will to make in- 
dependence perilous. It was heroic to dare 
all which was involved—separation, banish- 
ment, a new beginning beyond a sea broader 
than when we cross it in a summer holiday. 

This would have been good reading if the 
high endeavor had seemed to end in itself. It 
was to be allowed to reward its merit with ac- 
complishment. The churches became strong 
and numerous, through the region which lay 
back of this ‘‘stern and rock-bound coast.”’ 
They shaped the life of communities and shared 
it. Schools flourished, colleges were founded, 
the choice wheat increased a hundred-fold. In 
the churches and beside them principles were 
taught and learned and feelings were nur- 
tured which made an independent Congrega- 
tional nation inevitable, and this was the 
only land where the result could be achieved. 
The land had waited long before it overtook 
the destiny for which it was reserved. I do 
not forget that the republic was not of their 
making alone. The Virginian was first in 
command, and many stood with him from 
parts remote from this coast. But none were 
before the men here in bold intent and brave 
accomplishment. They were at the front, and 
their spirit pointed out the way to independ- 
ence and led in the weary march which should 
attain it. It has been often said that those first 
Englishmen “builded better than they knew.” 
Ido not think so. They builded larger than 
they knew, but they proposed to build a state 
upon the principles of righteousness, upon the 
laws of God, in which they saw security and 
honor and all good. What could be better? 

It is to the credit of their design and their 
methods that their work has lasted. It will 
be to their credit and our own if we cherish 
the Puritan ideas as the safeguard of the re- 
public and the assurance of its advance. 
They were not perfect men, nor was their 
wisdom complete. If we account ourselves 
‘““wiser grown” we are at least witnesses to 
their ability to do the work to which they 
set their hand. Those early Congregational- 
ists, primeval here, stood squarely and firmly 
for manhood, for liberty under the rule of the 
right, for intelligence that liberty might be 
wisely employed, for religion which should 
promote knowledge and virtue, secure indus- 
try and discretion, and enlarge the prosperity 
and happiness of the people in this world and 
in any world to which they might find their 
way. Their spirit is still to be seen in the 
covenant of the first churches here, wherein 
in the presence of God ‘‘ we prumise and bind 
ourselves to walk in all our ways according to 
the rule of the gospel, and in all sincere con- 
formity to his holy ordinances, and in mutual 
love and respect each to other, so near as God 
shall give us grace.’’ 

For these principles this building is to stand. 
For the extension of these truths these rooms 
are to be filled with work and prayer. They 
gather around the library, with its treasures of 
historic and religious learning, where one is 
‘*in the very lap of eternity amongst so many 
divine souls.”” From these doors life is to 
issue forth avross the continent, beyond the 
seas, to the coral islands where men have 
their home. ‘The towns, the country, the 
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world wili feel the beating of this heart. Stand 
ing in neighborly relations to other buildings 
of a kindred purpose, this temple will blend 
its light with theirs to illumine the earth. 

This house should preserve and promote 
loyalty towards the men and the churches 
which first held and hallowed this ground. 
We should be proud to bear their name, glad 
to be in alliance with them, finding more than 
content in their simple, substantial way of 
serving God. Our grateful allegiance is their 
due. In their name, under their banner we 
can make truth and virtue forceful in our 
lives and teach them ‘‘ Where’er the sun does 
his successive journeys run,’* and here in the 
land which is theirs and ours—a precious in- 
heritance and a costly possession, ‘*‘ Among the 
nations bright beyond compare.”’ 


Dr. Barton’s Address 
WHAT THE BUILDING PROPHESIES 

It is because the present is the child of the 
past that prophecy is possible. If every day 
stood isolated and unrelated in its events to 
other days, we could have neither prophecy 
nor a philosophy of history. We are able to 
interpret the past and forecast to some extent 
the future because the morrow is the effect of 
causes which exist today. As the preset was 
in the past, so is the future germinal in the 
present, as the oak is in the acorn. He who 
understands today may with some approach 
to a reasonable certainty predict the deter- 
mining principles of tomorrow by a faith 
which is the substance of things hoped for. 

If to any man were to be given that spirit- 
ual insight which we term prophetic, by 
which, interpreting rightly the events and 
principles of his own time, he might attempt 
an estimate of some factors which are to share 
in the making of succeeding days, that man 
could wish for no fairer point of vantage from 
which to make his prophetic survey than the 
pedestal afforded by this corner stone. 

The location of this new building is pro- 
phetic of the continuance of one of Congrega- 
tionalism’s guiding principles, which is that 
of progress. Wehave moved from our former 
position a little further up Beacon.Hill. We 
have climbed a little nearer and almost to the 
summit of the highest and most historic of 
Boston’s three historic elevations. To the 
left of us stand buildings devoted to trade and 
industry. To the right stands the Athenwum 
with its treasures of literature and art. Be- 
hind us the Granary Burying Ground reminds 
us of our forefathers and their faith. Across 
the street we look into the face of a sister de- 
nomination [the Unitarian House]. Our will- 
ing soul would stay in such a frame as this. 
We have no desire to move either backward 
or across the street, or to turn to the right 
hand or the left. But weare glad to stand 
supported by industry and literature, looking 
advanced thought full in the face, while our 
foundations are laid deep in the virtue and 
piety and strength of the generations of the 
past. 

At our first National Council, after a period 
of warm discussion, terminating in happy 
concord, the moderatur said, as he took the 
gavel: ‘‘We stand on the grave of buried 
prejudices.’’ When the churches of our order 
adopted their first confession of faith at 
Plymouth, they said: ‘‘ Standing by the rock 
where the Pilgrims first set foot upon these 
shores, upon the spot where they worshiped 
God and among the graves of the early gen- 
erations.’’ In both these historic utterances 
Congregationalisi stood upon a grave. So 
stands this house, and so stands ever our his- 
toric faith. The tombstone of our own past is 
ever our stepping-stone to a larger future. 
Gratefully we acknowledge that we are the 
men and the denomination we are because by 
the grace of God we are the sons of the men 
who were our fathers. But by faith they gave 
commandment concerning their bones, and 
charged us to watch as they had watched for 
the increasing light from the Word of God, 
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and to climb, as they had climbed, to levels 
higher than the past made possible. Rever- 
ently we plant our foundations among their 
graves that we may rise the higher. I know 
of no more inspiring utterance of the Pilgrims, 
not even excepting that of John Robinson in 
his farewell sermon, more inspiring than the 
final reason given by William Bradford for 
the planting of New England, in that price- 
less document which was brought to us last 
summer from across the sea: 

Lastly, which was not least, a great hope & 
inward zeal they had of laying some good 
foundation (or at least to make some way 
thereunto) for the propagating and advancing 
of ye Gospell of ye Kingdom of Christ in those 
remote parts of ye world; yea, though they 
should be but euen as stepping stones unto 
others for the performing of so great a work. 


This building is prophetic of stability in our 
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down upon the ruins of the Province House. 
This house which now we build looks across 
tu the gilded dome of the State House and 
confronts a form of government which is the 
simple adaptation by the state of the princi- 
ples which Congregationalism had previously 
wrought out within the church. We have 
often been told that the dome of the State 
House is the hub of the universe. Be it so. 
But the unicycle is not yet a success and there 
is permanent need of two hubs. For freedom 
and local self-government they both stand and 
this is their prophecy in their present situa- 
tion: that church and state, forever separate, 
shall be to each other and to the commonwealth 
the joint instrument of Providence for the es- 
tablishment of that reign of righteousness 
which is the coming on earth of the kingdom 
of God. Organically distinct, they thus re- 
main united in heart and spirit; and what 
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brethren over the ocean on the other. Here 
may Christian America speak to the land 
across the sea. Here may we look our mother 
country in the face and say to her that a thou- 
sand leagues of heaving, tossing flood roll be- 
tween us and any thought of ill toward her, 
but that no ocean is too broad for us to span 
in a covenant to perpetuate on land and sea 
the blessings of our Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

So stands this stone prophetic of progress, 
stability, the rule of the peopleand the growth 
of fellowship and of good willamong men. If 
these things delay to come in all their fullness, 
we remember that it is written, *‘ Behold I lay 
in Zion a chief corner stone, elect, precious. 
He that believeth shall not make haste.” 

QO Rock on which our fathers built, and 
builded larger than they knew—and to build 
larger is to build better—other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid! Beneath 
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denomination. If the grave reminds us only 
of the ceaseless change of human affairs, we 
remember that it is only by a figure of speech 
that we stand upon a grave atall. Congrega- 
tionalism stands on a rock. Two hundred 
and seventy-seven years ago it landed on a 
rock, and today it digs deeper th in the tombs 
about us that it may lay its foundations upon 
the rock and build its walls a little nearer 
heaven. 

Beside these two prophecies of progress 
and stability there is another which our build- 
ing fitly symbolizes and which is the peculiar 
glory of Congregationalism, the principle of 
spiritual democracy, the sway of the people 
guided by the Spirit of God. ‘The Old South 
Meeting House stood eonfronting the Province 
House and they stood for radically different 
conceptions of government in church and 
state. JVhe Old South still stands and it looks 


God hath thus joined together, let not man 
put asunder. 

There is one more prophetic element in the 
location of this house, which is its promise of 
international good will. American Congrega- 
tionalism no longer centers in Boston. Fifty 
yiars ago today Mareus Whitman, a Congre- 
gational missionary, Jost his life in an Indian 
massacre, but great railways follow his lonely 
trail today, and his work planted Congrega- 
tionalism and Christianity on the Pacific coast 
and added three stars toour nation’s flag. Yet 
is it well that this house should stand for the 
future here by the broad Atlantic, for Boston 
is still the center of world-wide Congregation- 
alism. We but enlarge our denominational 
circle estward by the radius of Marcus 
Whitman’s ride, and are still in the center 
made by our churches on the Pacificon the one 
side, and by Serooby and Leyden and cur 





the shale of current thought, and down 
through the strata of history and opinion, we 
dig to build on thee, of the universe the rock 
foundation! And here we build, with some- 
thing of the wood and hay and stubble be- 
longing to all things human, but also with the 
gold and silver and precious stone of faith 
and hope and love! Our fathers trusted and 
were not ashamed. the rains have fallen, 
the floods have come, the winds have blown 
and have beat upon their house, and it has 
stood. So here we build that which shall 
greet the century now dawning and the un- 
known years that are still with God. And 
whatever shall be proved of our building in 
the day when all things shall be tried as with 
fire, in this we have our hope for the future, 
that we build upon the foundation of the 
apostles and the prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone. 
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Pilgrim 


HE Pilgrim 
Fathers must 
delight to see 
the children 
trooping back 
and forth 
from school 
among the 
graves of 
Burial Hill at Plymouth, if the spirits of 
those good men are permitted to return to 
earth. More than ever, as they come and 
go, it is a cheerful place suggestive of 
well-earned repose, a ridge of quiet set 
for haunting memories in the midst of 
busy village streets. 

On one side are church towers and 
spreading elms clustered about the oldest 
public square in New England. Over the 
roofs appears the harbor with its pro- 
tecting sand bar, and still beyond the 
illimitable reach of ocean, across whose 
waters the Mayflower came that stormy 
autumn of 1620. On the other side, in its 
hollow, is the village high school. Not 
far away rises a lower hill, now wholly 
built upon, where that first treaty with 
the Indians was sealed, which secured 
peace to the colony for half a century. 
Beyond the houses of the village are farms 
and distant hills clad with oak forests. 

Very peaceful are the leveled graves. 
The newest stones are marble; the older 
ones are slate, betraying age by the depth 
to which they have sunk into the gravelly 
soil. Their ancient cherubs or death's 
heads are looking some to the earth, some 
to the sky, but all at different aagles. 
In flakes and fragments they have yielded 
to the touch of time and frost. Every 
Winter widens their rifts and helps the 
nalies they bear toward forgetfulness. 

Four localities on the hilltop are pe- 
culiarly sacred to memories of the earli- 
est time—the graves of Governor Brad- 
ford and of Elder Brewster, the site of 
the first armed platform and later fort 
aud that of the watch tower. Around 
these memorable places paths have been 
worn smooth by the feet of many pil- 
grims. Neither of the original grave- 
stones has survived, but the graves are 
maiked by unpretentious modern shafts, 





Memories From 
By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


that above the grave of Governor Brad- 
ford being shown in our illustration. * 

Here upon Burial Hill six names stand 
out before the thought as representative 
of the great enterprise of 1620. Others 
gave much, but in these the pith and mo- 
tive of the adventure finds its summing 
up. Only two, indeed, are buried upon 
this seaward looking hilltop, and of only 
one among the six does an authentic por- 
trait remain, but they have left memorials 
which enable us to understand the char- 
acter of each as well as his peculiar con- 
tribution to the eommon work. 

John Robinson, the model pastor, wise 
in counsel, fervent in spirit, courteous 
and gentle in manner, far-seeing and self- 
denying, with a learning that was never 
arrogant, remained in Holland, but his 
spirit was dominant in Plymouth, and 
has been dominant among the spiritual 
children of Plymouth ever since. His 
faith that looked for wider knowledge, 
his anxious interest in all that concerned 
the interest of the colony, his yearning 
for its missionary activity, which made 
him write, When he heard that Captain 
Standish had killed several Indians: * 0, 
how happya thing it had been if )e lad con- 
velted some betore ye killed any,’ come 
back to memory. It may be well that he 
Was spared the perils of the voyage and 
settlement, but it must ever be of him 
that one thinks first among the graves of 
Burial Hill. 

John Carver, deacon and trusted agent 
of the Pilgrim church in the tedious ne- 
gotialious which preceded the sailing of 
the Mayflower, was the first governor, 
elected at that memorable gathering in 
the ship’s cabin in Provincetown bay 
When the unchartered colony subscribed 
its civil compact. The successes of that 
first winter, under discouraging condi- 
tions, are his monument. He wore him- 
self out in care of the people, planned the 
building, encouraged the weak, urged on 
he laggards, went out into the frozent 
wilderness to seek the lost. 

He died among the martyrs of the time 

*Several of the illustrations accompanying this 
article are used by permission of Mr. A. 8. Burbank 
of Plymouth, Mass. 





Burial Hill 


and is buried inan unmarked grave. The 
spreading elms of North Street, shown in 
our picture, mark the boundary of that 
first burial place, which the Pilgrims turned 
into a cornfield lest the Indians should 
mark their loss. The spirit of restful 
quiet still broods over its homes and gar- 
dens. To Carver Pastor Robinson, know- 
ing the spirit of the man, wrote: “I hope 
that you, having always been able so plen- 
tifully to administer comfort to others in 
their trials, are so well furnished for 
yourself as that far greater difliculties 
than you have yet undergone (though I 
conceive them to be great enough) can 
oppress you.” 

William Bradford is the plain, godly, 
methodical man of business, fit governor 
for the years of slow taking root and 
early growth. There was a sense of 
humor in the man, and a cheerful looking 
on the brighter side which must have 
made him a tower of strength to the 
often discouraged colony. It was he that 
planned and provided for the first Thanks- 
giving. 

Our harvest being gotten in, our governor 
sent four men on fowling, that so we might, 
after a special manner, rejoice together after 
we had gathered the fruit «f our labors. 
They four in one day killed as much fowl as, 
with a little help beside, served the company 


almost a week, At which time, amongst 
other recreations, we exercised our arms, 


many of the Indians coming among us, and 
among the rest thei: greatest king, Massasoyt, 
With some ninety men, whom for three days 
we entertained and feasted; and they went 
out and killed five deer, which they brought 
to the plantation and bestowed on our gov- 
ernor, and upon the captain and others. 

Massasoit and his Indians were more 
helpful to the governor than the English 
proprietors. Soon after this Thanksgiv- 
ing the ship Fortune arrived with thirty- 
five colonists, all in good health but with 
not a pound of spare provisions, so that 
the whole colony was put upon allowance 
for the winter again. 

Next to Bradford stands Edward Wins- 
low, whose portrait, reproduced from a 
picture painted in London and dated 1651, 
is upon thecover. It is the face of a man 
of the best Puritan type in the time when 
the Puritans were masters of England. 
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Winslow and Bradford are the chron- 
iclers of the colony. To Winslow were 
intrusted the more difficult negotiations 
with the Indians. He crossed the ocean 
again and again to represent the Pilgrims 
in England. Heis the man of affairs to 
whom the study of details is never unim- 
portant. His advice to intending colo- 
nists is intensely practical: 


Be careful to have a very good bread room 
to put your biscuits in. Let your cask for 
beer and water be iron bound, for the first 
tire, if not more. Let your meal be so hard 
trod in your cask that you shall need an adz 
or hatchet to work it out with. Trust not too 
much on us for corn at this time, for by rea- 
son of this last company that came depending 
wholly on us, we shall have little enough till 
harvest. Be careful to come by some of your 
meal to spend by the way; it will much re- 
fresh you. Let your piece be long in the bar- 
rel, and fear not the weight of it, for most of 
our shooting is from stands. Bring juice of 


lemons and take it fasting: it is of good use. 


Forest journeys allowed little ease. In- 
dian improvidence was a poor dependence 
for supplies. Close Indian companionship 
was not delightful. On an earlier visit 
the ambassadors shared the couch of Mas- 
sasoit and his wife. 

‘** He laid us on the bed with himself,’’ writes 

Winslow, ‘‘they at one end and we at the other, 
it being only planks laid a foot from the ground 
and a thin mat upon them. Two more of his 
chief men, for want of room, pressed by and 
upon us; so that we were worse weary of our 
lodging than of our journey.” 
Nor was his care for the savages wholly 
selfish. In the first years of the Puritan 
supremacy in England we find him help- 
ing to organize the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel among the Indians. 

Cramped quarters in slow sailing ships 
made tedious voyages. Winslow made 
nine crossings in less than thirty years, 


Bring 


paper and linseed oil for your windows, with cotton 


yarn for your lamps. 


It was this man who, in 1623, successfully brought 
over the first cattle to New England shores. 
Winslow was twenty-five at the landing. His 
The following 
May he celebrated the first marriage in New 
England by joining his fortunes with those of 
Mrs. Susanna White, the recently widowed mother 
of Resolved and Peregrine White. The latter wac 


first wife, Elizabeth, soon died. 
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the firstborn child of the colony, whose 
cradle, brought with loving forethought 
from England, is shown, with Elder 
Brewster’s oaken chair, in the illustra- 
tion. There are many other relics of 
Winslow’s family in Pilgrim Hall, his iron 
mortar and pestle, his gold ring, the baby 
shoes and satin cape of his son Josiah 
and the pearl inlaid cabinet of his wife. 

Winslow’s story of the hurried journey 
through the forest, when he saved the life 
of Massasoit by personal care in his ex- 
tremity of illness, shows the quick obser- 
vation and ready resource of the man. 
He did not draw back from necessary but 
menial offices for the suffering chief. 
Some of the lesser chiefs were hostile to 
the English. If the remedies used by 
Winslow and his rough nursing had failed 
it would have been difficult to escape from 
the Indian village. If the gluttony of the 
convalescent chief, who insisted upon eat- 
ing the whole of a fat goose which Wins- 
low shot for him, had resulted in his death 
the danger would have returned. 
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and may easily have spent a year and a 
half altogether on the ocean. Seventeen 
weeks he lay in the Fleet Prison in Lon- 
don by the order of Archbishop Laud on 
the charge of having taught in the church 
at Plymouth, and having, as a magistrate, 
performed the ceremony of marriage. This 
was reducing sacerdotalism to an absurd- 
ity, and perhaps the charge appealed to 
even the archbishop’s feeble sense of 
humor. To say that there could be neither 
legal marriage nor Christian teaching in 
a plantation fifteen years old in the wil- 
derness 3,000 miles from a bishop might 
have made even Laud smile. 

Between keeping the Indians in good 
humor in their forests and staving off the 
tyrants and bigots in England Winslow 
probably preferred the former task. He 
was himself no bigot. 

“For our parts (I mean the churches of New 
England),’’ he wrote in 1646, ‘* we are confident, 
through God’s mercy, the way of God in which 
we walk and according to which we perform 
our worship and service to Him, coneurreth 
with those rules our blessed Savior hath left 
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upon record, ... Yet, nevertheless, if any 
through tenderness of conscience be otherwise 
minded, to such we never turn a deaf ear, nor 
become rigorous, though we have the stream 
of authority on our side. Nay, if in the use 
of all means we cannot reclaim them, and if 
any differing from us be answerable to this 
rule [of peace. James 3: 17, 18] in their lives 
and conversations, we do not exercise the civil 
sword against them.”’ 

Winslow was a man after Cromwell’s 
heart and was employed by him in that 
magnificent diplomacy which raised Eng- 
land to the greatest relative hight of 
power it has ever known. In Pilgrim 
Hall is his commission as one of the ar- 
bitrators between England and the united 
provinces of Holland. In further service 
he accompanied the English expedition 
against the Spanish West Indies, and dy- 
ing of a fever on shipboard off Santo 
Domingo was buried in the waters of the 


















Caribbean Sea. In him were 
summed up the best qualities 
of the Puritan stock, its clear 
convictions, practical good 
sense, moral and physical cour- 
age and persistence in an 
ordered plan. Careswell, the 
home which he chose for him- 
self in Marshfield, passed two 
hundred years later into the 
hands of another great Ameri- 
san, and those who go to see 
the home and grave of Daniel 
Webster are standing on ground 
sacred to the older memory of Edward 
Winslow. 

Fifth in the list of men of whom we 
think on Burial Hill is he whom Bradford 
calls, “Our dear and loving friend, Mr. 
William Brewster,” and again, “A rev- 
erend man, who afterward was chosen an 
elder of the church and lived with them 
until old age and death.” He, too, had 
seen something of the humors of the 
great. His friend and master was Queen 
Elizabeth’s secretary of state, John Davi- 
son, who was made to bear the blame for 
the death of Mary Queen of Scots. It 
was in Brewster’s house that the church 
in Scrooby was wont to meet, and his 
connection with it cost him experience 
of imprisonment and poverty. In Hol- 
land he supported himself with difficulty 
by teaching English to Danes and Ger- 
mans and printing books which were con- 
traband in England. ‘He suffered much 
hardship,” says Bradford, ‘‘after he had 
spent most of his means, having a great 
charge and many children; and in regard 
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of his former breeding and course of life 
not so fit for many employments as others 
were, especially such as were toilsome 
and laborious.” 

He was fifty-four at the time of the 
migration, a man “ wise and discreet and 
well spoken, having a grave and deliber- 
ate utterance; of a very cheerful spirit 
and very sociable and pleasant amongst 
his friends, of an humble and modest 
mind, of a peaceable disposition, under- 
valuing himself 
and his own 
abilities and 
sometimes over- 
valuing others; 
inoffensive and 
innocent in his 
life and conver- 
sation, which 
gained him the 
love of those 
without as 
well as those 
within.’’ He was 
ruling elder of 
the Plymouth 
ehureh, and 
taught three 
times on Sunday 
when there was 


no pastor. The 
children who 
came with him 


in the Mayflower 
were Mary, Love 
and Wrestling. 

Myles Standish is the next, a short, 
stout soldier, firm of will, quick alike in 
action and in temper. Born of an ancient 
family in Lancashire, he had gained ex- 
perience in the Holland wars against the 
Spaniard. How he came to join the Pil- 
grims no one has discovered. He was 
never a member of their church, but 
seems to have been drawn to them by one 
of those attractions which do not depend 
upon mere intellectual agreement. He is 
the man of immediate, as Braceford of 
sagaciously deliberate, action. The ex- 
perience of war had taught him to be 
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widower in a new land, with his second 
wife, Barbara, who bore him a large fam- 
ily of childven. One of our illustrations 
shows a sword which belonged to him and 
a pewter platier and iron pot which were 
dug up in the cellar of his house at Dux- 
bury. The sword is of extraordinary in- 
terest. Itis an ancient blade of Damascus 
steel, engraved with pious Arabic inscrip- 
tions. Its history is unknown. It may 
have been an heirloom, descended to the 








NORTH STREET, LOOKING TOWARDS THE BAY 


captain from some crusading ancestor. 
It may have been taken by right of con- 
quest from some Flemish or Spanish sol- 
dier of an ancient house. 

Whatever his exact religious opinions 
may have been, Standish found in Robin- 
son and his people a type of Christian 
character which he liked and could work 
with, and he brought up his children in 
the Puritan way. He was one of the first 
to move out of the bounds of Plymouth, 
and called his new settlement after the 
ancestral Duxbury Hallin England. He 
was thirty-six when he came in the May- 
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Captain Jones was probably not a Puri- 
tan, for we read that ‘‘ Monday, the 25th, 
it being Christmas day, we began to drink 
water aboard. But at night the master 
caused us to have some beer.’’ For him, 
too, the winter was one long tragedy. His 
sailors suffered with the colonists, and 
when he sailed for England in spring many 
of his crew lay in unmarked graves on 
shore. 

On that Christmas, while the Pilgrims 
on board the ship 
were putting 
themselves on 
short allowance, 
their compan- 
ions on land were 
hard at work 
under Governor 
Carver’s leader- 
ship, “Some to 
fell timber, some 
to rive and some 
to carry, so 
no man_ rested 
all that day.’” 
Christmas fell 
that year on 
Monday. On 
Saturday, after 
a stormy Friday 
which kept them 
on the ship, they 
had begun their 
work of house 
building. On 
Sunday they 
rested, disturbed only by a “ery of 
savages”’ in the afternoon. 

The first house was built of logs and, 
after the fashion so familiar to them in 
England, thatched with such dried grasses 
as they could collect in the neighborhood. 
It took them three weeks to finish it and 
just after it was ready a spark caught in 
the thatch and it all burned off. The 
other houses, after an experiment in com- 
munity of labor which did not turn out 
well, were left to the separate enterprise 
of the nineteen families into which the 
colony was divided. These were built of 
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watchful. He alone among the explorers 
on Cape Cod had his musket ready when 
the savages attacked the boat. He over- 
awed the hostile Massachusetts Indians, 
and killed Pecksuot, their boastful cham- 
pion, in a hand to hand encounter. 
Legends have grown up about him as 
the most saliently picturesque of the Pil- 
grims. Rose Standish, his first wife, was 
among the martyrs of the first hard win- 
ter. If, according to the story which 
Longfellow has used, he wished to marry 
Priscilla Mullins, at least he consoled 
himself quickly, as became a childless 


flower and he died at seventy-two in Dux- 
bury. 

In this splendid tragedy of the first 
Piymouth winter Captain Jones of the 
Mayflower was a constant actor. All 
winter long the ship rode at anchor more 
than a mile away across the harbor. Un- 
til the log houses had been built on shore 
it was a necessary refuge for the people. 
It was late in January before even the 
Sunday worship was held on shore. No 
doubt, also, the savages studied the ship 
while they were debating the question of 
peace or war with the new comers. 





hewn planks and their gardens were pro- 
tected by stockades. 

These houses soon gave place to better 
ones, most of which in turn have long 
since disappeared. Old houses of Pilgrim 
building still remain in Duxbury and 
Marshfield. They have been changed 
and added to and are venerable without 
being picturesque. The Doten house, 
which is now the oldest dwelling in Plym- 
outh, dating back to within forty years of 
the landing, is shown in one of the illus- 
trations. 

It was literally by burial that the fathers 
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took possession of the land, and it costs 
the visitor a pang to remember how many 
valuable lives might have been saved by 
a few dozen lemons. Many of the deaths 
were caused by scurvy and the remedy for 
scurvy had been discovered three years 
before the Pilgrims sailed. They were 
not, indeed, the only sufferers. Governor 
Winthrop notes in his journal ten years 
later that among the Massachusetts colo- 
nists ‘“‘the poorer sort of people (who lay 
long in tents, ete.) were much afflicted 
with scurvy and many died, especially at 
Boston and Charlestown, but when this 
ship came and 
brought store of 
juice of lemons 
many recovered 
speedily.” 

There were 
enough checker 
berries (leaves 
and fruit) and 
other green 
things within a 
mile of Plym- 
outh to have 
saved half their 
lives, if they had 
only known how 
to use them. 
Think of the 
Pilgrim Fathers 
—and the Pil- 
grim Mothers— 
“forced to wade 
a bowshot or 
two, which 
caused many to 
get colds and coughs, for it was many 
times freezing cold weather,” every time 
they left the cramped quarters of the ship 
for a walk on shore! Think of their hav- 
ing nothing but salt beef and pork, biscuit 
and Holland cheese and a little beer to live 
on! No wonder they had seurvy and 
“colds and coughs” and died like flies in 
the ship’s cabin and the log hut on the 
hill. If they had not been of the toughest 
fiber, schooled in calamity and sustained 
by a great purpose, it is hard to see how 
any of them could have survived. 

In Bradford’s journal there is no com- 
plaint of the hardships of the voyage, 
only here and there a hint of its discom- 
forts. They were more than two months 
After they reached 
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on the Atlantic. 





Cape Cod they were detaited sixteen or 
seventeen days while the carpenter was 
at work at the shallop, which had been 
cut down to get her between decks and 
““much opened with the people’s lying in 
her”—the dry planks parting with the 
weight of sea-weary Pilgrims who made 
her a refuge on the tossing ship. A hint 
of the discomfort of the women follows: 
“Our people went on shore to refresh 
themselves and our women to wash, as 
they had great need.’’ This was at Prov- 
incetown, and every one of these women 
either waded or was carried through the 
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icy water from the boats to the shore. 
Some further hint of the discomforts of 
the voyage we may gather from Wins- 
low’s advice to intended colonists, al- 
ready quoted. These were not mere gen- 
eral suggestions, but the fruits of observa- 
tion and experience on the Mayflower. 
They point to moldy or wormy biscuit, 
leaky water casks and food packed away 
so that it was out of reach. 

Who ver chose the Maytlower’s stores 
had little of Winslow’s provident com- 
mon sense. The Pilgrims had muskets 
and cannon, but nearly starved because 
they had no fishhooks small enough to 
use. They had dogs, but no cattle and 
apparently no fowls. Even seed for the 
first sowing seems to have been scantily 
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If it had not been for the In- 


provided. 
dian stores of corn, the abundant wild 
fowl and the eels which Samoset taught 
them to tread out of the mud in the river, 
they might have starved in the midst of 
plenty. They were not epicures then or 
afterward. A live herring which a sailor 
found on the beach was a special treat. 
An “eagle”? which was shot in January 
they considered excellent meat, “it was 
hardly to be aiscerned from mutton.” 
The hardships of that first winter were 
terribie, but it is at least a comfort to 
think how easily they might have been 
worse. It was a 
mild winter, and 
the snow seems 
never at any 
time to have 
been deep. 
Storms they had 
of wind and rain, 
but never last- 
ing enough to 
keep them for 
more than three 
days from their 
work of house- 
building. A 
wind in Febru- 
ary ‘blew the 
daubing from 
between the 
logs,’’ but of 
long continued 
freezing, when 
the mud became 
like iron and 
could not be 
between the logs, we 


’ 


used to “daub’ 
hear nothing. 

Those on shore were more than once 
cut off by stress of weather from the ship, 
which lay far off across the harbor, but 
only once when there was no food on 
shore. Amid the storms of January, 
Bradford tells us, came at least three 
“very fair, sunshiny days when our peo- 
ple, so many as were in health, wrought 
cheerfully,’ and by the end of the first 
week in March they had begun to sow 
garden seeds. 

If the thatch of their log houses was 
set on fire by sparks, “‘the roof stood 
with little hurt,”’ and the anxiety of those 
on board the ship was soon relieved. 
“Most of the loss was Master Carver’s 
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and William Bradford’s who then lay 
sick in bed and if they had not risen with 
good speed, had been blown up with 
powder: but through God’s mercy they 
had no harm. The house was as full of 
beds as they could lie one by another and 
their muskets charged: but, blessed be 
God, there was no harm done.” 

If they heard lions roaring, they proved 
to be nothing worse than wolves. Their 
lost were found again after no worse ex- 
perience than walking up and down alla 
bitter night under a tree with their hands 
upon the necks of their dogs, which were 
excited by the “‘lions’ roaring,” and a few 
days of suffering with frozen feet. 

If we are tempted to idealize the May- 
flower voyagers, imagining that they were 
all pious and extremely proper people, it 
may be well to recall the story of the 
scapegrace Billingtons. They joined the 
Pilgrims in London from nobody knows 
where. The father was the first man sen- 
tenced for a misdemeanor in the history 
of New England. For ‘‘contempt of the 
captain’s lawful authority with opprobri- 
ous speeches, he was adjudged to have his 
neck and heels tied together,” but ‘‘upon 
humbling himself and craving pardon, 
and it being the first offense, he is for- 
given.”” One of the sons, with a boy’s 
restlessness, in an interval of thatch gath- 
ering climbed a tree (probably on Burial 
Hill) and discovered that beautiful lake 
now called Billington Sea. Yet not even 
the Billingtons wished to return when the 
Mayflower sailed for England in April. 

Hardly less peaceful than the leveled 
graves were the other memorable places 
on Burial Hill. From the platform and 
its succeeding fort no shot was ever fired 
in anger. From the watch tower which 
stood beside it no really dangerous foe 
was discovered by land or sea. The fort 
became the first home of the church and 
was never garrisoned. It was a wise pre- 
caution which interrupted the work of 
house building that February day to help 
the sailors of the Mayflower drag the 
cannon from the beach and mount them 
on the platform. It was prudent in the 
midst of alarms that, as they went to 
church, every man carried a musket. 
Yet among all the many deaths in the 
year after the landing not one was due 
to violence. In the first years of the Pil- 
grim colony its courage was never put to 
the test in actual conflict. 

With what spirit that final test of con- 
flict would have been met we may judge 
from the reception which the threatening 
message of the Narragansett chief, Canon- 
icus, met. His messenger brought “a 
bundle of new arrows lapped in a rattle- 
snake’s skin.” The next morning, the 
meaning of the message having been ex- 
plained, 
after some deliberation the governor stuffed 
the skin with powder and shot and sent it 
back, returning no less defiance to Canonicus. 
This message was delivered in such sort as it 
was no small terror to this savage king; in so 
much as he would not once touch the powder 
and shot or suffer it to stay in his house or 
country, whereupon the messenger refusing 
it, another took it up; and having been posted 
from place to place a long time, at length it 
came back whole again. 


Looking out from Burial Hill, which on 
a clear day commands a view of Cape Cod 
in the distance, one cannot help recalling 
the chain of circumstances which fixed 
the settlement upon just this spot. Win- 
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ter had come when the Pilgrims made the 
land in mid-November. Their purpose 
was to reach the Hudson, where they must 
have quarreled with or been absorbed by 
the Dutch. They made an effort to follow 
the southern shore of the Cape, only to be 
turned back by shoals and currents. If 
they had succeeded they would have had 
for neighbors at the first good harbors the 
Narragansetts, strongest of the coast 
tribes and most inclined to quarrel. To 
have stopped at Provincetown, as many 
wished, would have been to doom the col- 
ony to impotence. Fortunately, the ex- 
perience of wading to and from the boats 
and a brief study of the resources of the 
neighborhood cured the leaders of all de- 
sire for this. To have explored as far as 
Boston would have merged the colony in 
the larger wave of Puritan emigration so 
soon to follow. Their present security 
and future influence were best served by 
the storm which drove the exploring party, 
with broken rudder and split mast, into 
an unknown harbor, where they watched 
all night in the rain, and by the wind 
which later held from the east just long 
enough to carry the Mayflower round the 
the harbor point. 

The position of the village was deter- 
mined by deserted Indian clearings and a 
stream of sweet water flowing out from 
the hill. Around it were the forests, 
nearly emptied of human life by recent 
pestilence. There was water enough for 
little ships. There was good land enough 
for the first settlers and for a moderate 
growth of population, but broad wastes 
of sterile forest still hold Plymouth and 
its daughter towns in aregion apart. The 
hills of Manomet guard the coast to the 
eastward, justifying Mrs. Hemans’s pic- 
ture of a stern and rock-bound coast. 
Along the beach the ocean breaks upon 
great bowlders fallen from the cliffs. 
Plymouth woods are still the resort of 
the deer and the hunter. Fish still tempt 
the angler in the streams. By the lakes 
the botanist still finds some of the rarest 
and most beautiful wild flowers of Amer- 
ica. On sandy hills and valleys still grow 
the trees which Bradford enumerated, 
“oaks, pines, juniper [that is, savin], sas- 
safras, birch, holly, vines, some ash and 
walnut, the wood for the most part open 
and without underwood, fit either to go 
or ride in.” The swamps are full of 
laurel and sweet gale. The mayflower 
follows the snow. The glades and banks 
are fragrant in June with wild roses. In 
August the clethra fills the thickets with 
honied sweetness and the beautiful pink 
sabattia grows by the ponds. In October 
the bayberry bushes hang full of waxen 
berries, as they did for the Pilgrims’ can- 
dle-making. 

The visitor has but to lose himself in 
the oak woods, and he sees the country 
practically as Winslow saw it as he went 
on his mission to save Massasoit’s life. 
The woods are still free from under- 
growth, and white sand lies above black 
mold all along the trodden paths. Sharp 
eyes still call up even an earlier past by 
finding Indian arrowheads among the 
gravel. The increasing prosperity of the 
village, with its thriving mills, pleases us, 
but we are pleased also with the wide re- 
gions of sandy forest, which preserve so 
much of the outward appearance and 
aboriginal beauty of the region in which 
the Pilgrims began their great experiment. 
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A Hymn 


BY REV. W. H. COBB, D. D. 
(Sung at the laying of the corner stone of the new 
Congregational House. ] 
Thou ever living Corner Stone, 
Eternal Son of Man, 
Look down from heaven in love, and own 
The work our builders plan. 


Not unto us—to thy great name 
Be wall and headstone raised. 
Here may the Lord Jehovah’s fame 
By all our tribes be praised. 


O thou who saidst, Let there be light! 
And light from chaos sprung, 

Shine hence to men in darkest night, 
Of distant clime and tongue. 


Nor less for this fair land we pray, 
Whose banner here shall wave; 

Forth from thy throne send, day by day, 
The streams that heal and save. 


Thy parting prayer, O Lord, fulfill! 
And make thy people one; 

Yea, whosoever doth his will— 
Our brother, as God’s son. 


The New Agricultural Hall 
at Tuskegee 


Mr. George Stearns, well known to Boston 
as one of her most honored business men be- 
fore the war, is also remembered as an ear- 
nest advocate of freedom for the slave. He 
died about twenty years ago, but Mrs. Stearns 
is still living at the old home on College Hill, 
near Boston. She has been a warm friend of 
Tuskegee from its very beginning. The Agri- 
cultural Hall, dedicated here Nov. 30, the 
first in the history of the Negroes for teach- 
ing them scientific and practical agriculture in 
all its branches, is fittingly made a memorial 
of the long and efficient services of George 
and Mary Stearns for the colored people. 

It is a beautiful building of brick, practi- 
cally fireproof, with basement and large attics 
suitable for dormitories. It is already in 
practical use. The basement is devoted 
wholly to dairying. There the milk of fifty 
cows is daily made into butter and cheese. 
In the agricultural laboratory and other class- 
rooms instruction is given in all forms of 
theoretical work, which is made practical by 
daily service in the fields and stables. Prof. 
G. W. Carver, who is at the head of this work, 
is probably the best educated colored man in 
the world in agriculture. He was a favorite 
pupil of Secretary Wilson of the Iowa State 
Agricultural College, where he graduated and 
was retained as an instructor till called here. 
He is publishing a series of little volumes en- 
titled Progressive Nature Studies, and has 
lately been appointed by Secretary Wilson to 
prepare a tract on Cotton Seed as a Food 
Compared With Corn and Other Products. 

A distinguished company, including Gov- 
ernor Johnston of Alabama, ex-Governor 
Northern and Commissioner of Education 
Glenn of Georgia, and Dr. J. L. M. Curry of 
the Slater Fund, met Secretary Wilson at the 
dedication of the building. There were pres- 
ent also about 4,000 of the plain, earnest 
farmers, black and white, representing a large 
part of the cotton belt of the State, anxious to 
learn what the secretary had to offer for their 
relief from the hard times coming from cotton 
at five cents per pound. He said that the 
worn-out lands of the South must be restored 
by the raising of such products as fed instead 
of impoverished the soil, especially butter, 
cheese, wool and all the food products, with 
the use of cotton seed for the land instead of 
the market. Morris K. Jesup gave $4,500 of 
the $10,000 required for the building. The 
Slater Fund appropriates $3,000 annually 
toward the expense of the department. This 
re-enforcement at Hampton and Tuskegee 
marks a new era in the history of the colored 
people. 
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Rembrandt, the Painter of Protestantism and 


Three recent visits to the splendid art 
gallery in Cassel, rich among other treas- 
ures in twenty-one of Rembrandt's pic- 
tures, have revived and deepened my rev- 
erent enthusiasm for the Dutch master, 
which was born many years ago when I 
saw for the first time the School of Anat- 
omy at The Hague. Of the seven stars of 
painting, Rembrandt is the only artist 
that belongs to our blood and faith. Of 
the others, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian and Correggio, be- 
long to Italy; and Rubens, though a child 
of the north, is spiritually more akin, 
like Antwerp and Brussels, to the Catho- 
lic Netherlands and the traditional faith. 
tembrandt only was directly the offspring 
of the Scriptures, of liberty and of repub- 
licanism. He only has the modern spirit 
and interprets to us what is most Chris- 
tian in the Gospels. 

The recent critics are unanimous in 
pronouncing him kindred with Shake- 
speare. Charles Blane calls him the 
Shakespeare of etching, and, with regard 
to the sublime, the Shakespeare of paint- 
ing; and, he adds, like the greatest of 
poets, Rembrandt embraced at once all 
aspects of life. It has been truly said 
that he saw men as Shakespeare saw 
them, only more profoundly, for he saw 
them in their relation to God. Both 
artists are unconsciously great ethical 
teachers, and each in his special way 
lifted the Goth to the level of the Greek. 
The Germans, following the mind of 
Goethe, their greatest poet, have not 
failed to see in Rembrandt, rather than 
in Diirer, Hol- 
bein or Van 
Dyck, the 
great master, 
the Corypheus 
of northern 
art. 

Journals like 
The Congre- 
gationalist 
are, I am glad 
to see, appre- 
ciating the ed- 
ucational and 
inspirational 
value of co- 
operative and 
intelligently 
directed Euro 
pean travel. 
To the sons of 
the Pilgrims 
Holland is the 
holy land of 
modern Eu- 
rope. The 
genius of Mot- 
ley has made 
it a second 
fatherland to the American. And the 
debt which civilization and liberty owe 
to the Dutch people is, according to 
Prof. Thorold Rogers of Oxford, ‘‘greater 
than that which is due to any other race.” 
I have long felt that a visit to Holland is 
doubled in value when the traveler, re- 
sponsive to the heroic memories of Wil- 
liam of Orange, has learned also to see in 
the great art of Rembrandt a product of 
that same spirit which bravely matched a 
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REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF KRUL, THE POET 





By Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D. 


petty sand dune, half sunk beneath the 
waters of the German Ocean, against the 
Spanish monarchy, then dominant in 
the old world and the new. 





REMBRANDT IN A HELMET 


The Holland of the seventeenth cen- 
tury witnessed a concentration of the 
various forms of talent, which Taine 
thinks unparalleled since the days of 
Pericles. Calvinism had given Holland 
liberty, and the Arminians were yet to 
teach her toleration, in advance of all 
other peoples. She was the asylum of 
exiled Pilgrims from England, Jansenists 


. 





from France and Jews from everywhere. 
Her peasantry, like those of Scotland, 
had been taught to read, and every vil- 
lage had its public school. Holland’s flag 
ruled the seas, and her national anthem, 
the Wilhelmus, was sung to all the winds 
of heaven. Rembrandt’s city of Leyden, 
through whose desperate siege his father 
had passed in boyhood, was second only 
to Amsterdam. It was the seat of a 
great university, Holland’s gift to the 
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Liberty 


heroic city—a university whose hall, as- 
sociated with names like those of Scaliger 
and Deseartes, Niebuhr thought the most 
memorable place in Europe in the his- 
tory of science, and from beneath whose 
shadow went forth, when Rembrandt was 
a boy of eleven, the English exiles to 
Whom, through John Robinson, their pas- 
tor, came the word of the Lord: 
Men, brethren, sisters, children dear, 
God calls you hence from over sea; 
Ye my not build by Haarlem Meer, 
Nor yet along the Zuyder Zee ; 
and who, not faithless to their divine 
mission, laid at Plymouth the corner 
stone of a greater republic than that they 
left by the mouths of the Rhine. I have 
thought that a portrait of John Robinson 
by Rembrandt, having the quality of the 
portrait called The Gilder, or even an 
etching like the one he made of the 
preacher Cornelius Anslo, had either of 
these works been executed, would be to 
some of our New England societies the 
most precious art treasure in the world. 
In his youth Rembrandt must have 
joined in the annual celebrations of the 
raising of the siege of Leyden, must have 
seen the picturesque and thronged public 
fairs, at which the works of foreign art- 
ists were sold; he must have felt his na- 
tive genius kindled as he saw in the Town 
Hall the great picture of the Last Judg- 
ment, by Lucas van Leyden, the rival of 
Albert Diirer, which the emperor Ru- 
dolph offered to purchase by covering it 
with gold; he must have heard the drums 
and fifes playing Long Live the Beggars, 
and must have 
seen, with his 
marvelous eye 
for movement 
and color, the 
brilliant pa- 
rades of the 
civic guards, 
whom he has 
made illustri- 
ous in his 
Night Watch. 
As Shake- 
speare shared 
in the vigor- 
ous national 
spirit which 
centered in 
the court of 
Elizabeth, and 
saw the bea- 
eon fires 
which warned 
England of 
the Armada, 
so Rembrandt 
a few years 
later was ab- 
sorbing the 
abounding life of the young republic. 
That republic was severed from the Flem- 
ish or Belgian Netherlands, which re- 
mained in the grasp of Spain and Rome 
and under the dominion of traditional 
thought. Holland was independent, re- 
formed, liberated and devoted to the God- 
given rights of the individual, to an un- 
trammeled development in loyalty to the 
Scriptures and to the state. Humanity 
had finally come to its own, and it is no 
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wonder, therefore, that when, in the sev- 
enteenth century, the art of Holland was 
enriched with men of original genius it 
cut loose from ecclesiastical and academ- 
ical traditions, from the semi-pagan art 
of the Renaissance, which was a marriage 
of Greek goddesses with Christian saints, 
followed its own methods and reproduced 
the scenery, life, costume, atmosphere 
and thought of Holland. In no other na- 
tion does the art belong so naturally to 
the people. It appears to spring out of 
their svil, sit by their firesides and glorify 
their rude or thoughtful faces. The Dutch 
painters depict the Dutch home, revel in 
the flickering lightsfof the town market, 
conduct us over their level 
landscapes amid fantastic 
windmills and meek-eyed 
cattle. They lead us, like 
Homer’s aged priest, along 
the shore of the many- 
sounding sea. They do 
their work with une- 
qualed care and finish, as 
Wouverman’s pictures in 
the Cassel Gallery abun- 
dantly show, and throw 
into it a new magic of 
color, for beneath their 
misty skies they loved all 
brightness, as they loved 
their tulips and hyacinths, 
their picturesque cos- 
tumes, their painted ships, 
their rose-colored houses 
and the bright flagons of 
Delft ware which gleamed 
from their hospitable 
chimneys. 

Of the Dutch masters, 
including Ruisdael, Jan 
Steen, Frans Hals, Gerard 
Dou and Paul Potter, 
Rembrandt was not only 
the greatest, eclipsing 
many even in their special 
excellence, but he only at- 
tains to dignity and rises 
from the limited and the 
local into universal and 
perpetual significance. 
Fortunately, the man, as 
well as the artist, is now 
known to us, and recent 
research has either dis- 
persed or lightened nearly 
all the moral shadows 
which were formerly sup- 
posed to have overhung 
his career. 

The sunshine of his toil- 
some life was the beauti- 
ful Saskia, with whom he 
lived in rare domestic 
happiness. One of the loveliest of the 
many portraits which he made of her is 
in the Cassel Gallery. She shines out of 
his pictures with every form of orna- 
ment and costume, now as Artemisia or 
Bathsheba or the bride of Samson, illu- 
mined with every splendor which this 
prince of the powers of darkness and 
light had mastered. We now know that 
Rembrandt was not a man of low tastes, 
but that among his friends were preach 
ers, statesmen, eminent Jews, scholars 
and poets. One of these latter, Jan 
Hermansz Krul, looks out upon us un- 
der his broad hat and in his shining 
silken robe in the Cassel Gallery. How 
wonderfully Rembrandt was able to pic- 
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REMBRANDT’S HOLY FAMILY, OFTEN CALLED THE WOODCUTTER’S FAMILY 
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ture the wrinkled and peculiar beauty of 
old age is seen in the Dying Jacob Bless- 
ing the Sons of Joseph and in several 
portraits, all of them in the gallery which 
the German landgraves have given to 
Cassel. As a portrait painter Rembrandt 
ranks with Velasquez and Van Dyck, and 
he is more intellectual and profound than 
either. He shows us the individual man 
in his deeper thought and sentiment, and 
we have the same respect for the portraits 
that we should have felt for the men 
themselves. 

But it is in his sacred subjects that the 
modern Christian spirit has found its 
largest expression. The Bible was among 








REMBRANDT’S JACOB BLESSING THE SONS OF JOSEPH 


the few books that Rembrandt knew pro- 
foundly, and he gives us a fresh and 
homely version of the Biblical history as 
it came to the popular mind of Holland, 
setting before us a real carpenter’s shop, 
real peasants and a real mother. His 
pictures, more than the theological writ- 
ings of Gomarus and Arminius, show us 
what the people thought of the Christ. 
In his treatment of the New Testament 
history he sacrifices the dignity of the 
body to the grandeur of the soul. Who 
else has shown us so much of the tender 
heart and tragic sorrow of the Man of 
Nazareth? Here we see nothing of the 
patrician stateliness and splendid robes of 
the Christ of Raphael, but instead we have 
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the Christ of Luke’s gospel, the peasant of 
Galilee, the poor man’s Helper and Friend 
and the sorrowing man's Consoler. It 
was on this account Proudhon hailed Rem- 
brandt as the prophet of democracy. The 
painter transplanted from the soil of Hol- 
land to that of Palestine what he had seen 
of suffering, of poverty, of the griefs of 
artisans and beggars and of mothers who 
had lost their sons. 

As I have endeavored in the galler- 
ies of Holland, France and Germany to 
gain some understanding of Rembrandt’s 
greater works, as I have studied the 
movement of that mind which was always 
alert, spontaneous and creative, marking 
that will of iron and that 
penetrating intelligence 
which guided a hand of 
incomparable lightness 
and firmness and which 
recorded the observations 
of an eye of the keenest 
and most delicate percep- 
tions, I have come to re- 
gard Rembrandt, with his 
Shakespearean breadth of 
vision and his Miltonie 
dauntlessness of spirit, as 
one of the chief figures in 
the intelleetual history of 
our race. 

Here is a genius who, in 
his 360 etchings and 700 
pictures, stamps our 
minds with a vast series 
of impressions; who, 
either from nature or art, 
studied almost everything 
—landscapes, storms, 
trees, animals, bridges, 
ships, men of all char- 
acters and of all ranks, 
himself, his mother, his 
wife, his friends, musi- 
cians, soldiers, children, 
the sick, the blind, the 
strong, the holy, the great 
figures of Biblical and 
classical story, men and 
women of his time and of 
all times, his art flying 
swiftly to the heart of 
things, startling and pleas- 
ing the mind even when 
the eye is offended, and 
transfiguring everything 
with the ideal light, 
gloomy, weird, grotesque 
or golden, of his immense 
imagination, under whose 
lustrous torch, beneath the 
misty and leaden skies of 
Holland and in the motley 
vostumes of the Jews of 
Amsterdam, there passes before us the 
procession of universal humanity. Art 
such as his was the bright flower of that 
heroic age without which our own free- 
dom might not have been achieved. The 
painter was the child of the hero, and the 
hero was the messenger of God. 


When a candidate for a pastorate is past 
fifty years of age that fact counts against him. 
3ut age apparently adds to the value of the 
literary work of many authors. One of the 
leading religious newspapers announces in its 
prospectus for next year special articles to be 
written by thirty ministers. Several of them 
are more than seventy years old, and only two 
or three of them are under fifty. 
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The Conversation Corner 


had been with me at the Tennessee 

Centennial Exposition in Nashville, 
I am sure you would have enjoyed seeing 
some things that I saw. At any rate, I 
enjoyed most what I thought would have 
pleased you most. The first day I was at 
the fair I noticed on the bulletin boards 
that there was to bea “C. A. R. Celebra- 
tion at the Children’s Building,” and of 
course I went. I fear, however, I could not 
have found seats for you all, for I could 
scarcely get a place to stand up myself 
—until I slipped up into the little gallery, 
where I had standing room enough. It 
did not take long to learn who the “C. A. 
Rk.” celebrators were—Children of the 
American Revolution, whose different so- 
cieties in Tennessee were present and duly 
reported. The best address of all was by 
a lady from Massachusetts—most of you 
know her—“ Margaret Sydney,” the presi- 
dent of the national society. I did not 
see “Five Little Peppers and how they 
grew,”’ but I saw seven little girls and 
how they came on the stage dressed in 
stars and stripes for a “Flag of Liberty 
Tableau.” Little Margaret Lothrop, the 
national presi- 
dent’s daughter, 
recited a pretty 
“Apostrophe to 
the Flag.”” It was 
grand to hear the 
Tennessee chil- 
dren sing so 
heartily Hail Co- 
lumbia, America 
and the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

Another patri- 
otic and historic 
sight, which I 
heard as well as 
saw, was the Battle of Gettysburg—not in 
cyclorama, but in an actual engagement of 
troops, one afternoon, on the parade ground 
of the exposition. It lasted one hour, in- 
stead of three days, but long enough to 
show what a fearful scene a real battle 
must be. Bothinfantry and cavalry were 
engaged, and the dashing assaults of one 
side and the heroic defense of the other, 
with musketry charges, the continuous 
firing of Gatling guns and of heavy artil- 
lery, were very exciting. A troop of old 
Confederate veterans in their gray uni- 
forms appeared in the conflict and were 
loudly cheered by all. Aside from these, 
there was no attempt to represent either 
Union or Confederate for soldiers, only 
attacking and opposing forces, although a 
lady on the balcony of one of the State 
buildings, from which I viewed the battle, 
would exclaim, ‘‘Now we are beating 
them,” and told the children with her to 
read up the history of the battle and then 
they would know all about it—very good 
advice! One thing happened immediately 
after the fight which I am sure did not 
occur after the original conflict—a great 
crowd of small boys rushed on the field 
and secured little wooden covers, con- 
nected with the firing, as relics of their 
battle of Gettysburg! 

Answering to the Midway Plaisance at 
the World’s Fair in 1893 was a street, 
called Vanity Fair, with various and cu- 
rious amusements. I went into two or 


| F a hundred or so of you Cornerers 


three shows that I thought you would be 
interested in. The Street of Cairo did 
not have so many or fine camels as its 
namesake at Chicago. In one place, 
salled the Palace of Illusions, I was told 
to go where I wanted, “but go slow.”” It 
was well I did, for I came very near run- 
ning into a pleasant, half-familiar looking 
gentleman, and when I turned to get out 
of his way he appeared on the other side, 
and I did not get rid of him in all my 
walk there. Others had the same trouble. 
Immediately behind me was an old farmer 
from the country, carrying two very tall 
corn-stalks, which I suppose he had got 
in the Agricultural exhibit, while before 
us we saw at every turn apparently his 
exact counterpart, with the same broad- 
brimmed hat and the same pair of corn- 
stalks towering above him. You ought 
to have heard the expressions of farmer 
No. 1—but, as far as I noticed, his double 
made no reply whatever. When at last I 
succeeded in getting out of this mysteri- 
ous building I looked at the sign again, 
and saw it had adouble title: The Mirror 
Maze! 

One thing especially I knew you would 





wish me to see, and Isawit. It was the 
Giant See Saw. This took the place of 
the Ferris Wheel at Chicago, and was a 
worthy substitute. It was 225 feet high. 
I cannot positively say that I saw Esau on 
the See Saw, but I saw several boys as 
well as girls, who made the trip with me. 
It was in the evening, and the monster 
search lights, when thrown upon objects 
in the fair below and in the city, made 
them very vivid in the darkness. I was 
rather glad when we got safely down! 
The next day I weathered a long stretch 
of wire fence to get on a hill between the 
Saw and the sun and took some kodak 
views, so that you can see the Saw for 
yourselves. In your name and for your 
sakes I also did what placards at every 
turn said I must do, ‘“‘shoot the chutes.” 
Many of you have probably done this 
shooting nearer home, and understand 
how a dozen of us rode slowly up a long, 
inclined plane in a little car, then rode 
very rapidly down in a boat mounted on 
trucks, which jumped out into the lake 
at the foot with a great splash. But, al- 
though I shot the chutes successfully, I 
was not able to get a shot of them with 
my kodak. 

And now for some of the letters that 
came while I was away—seeing the See 
Saw and shooting the chutes: 

MANSFIELD, O. 

Dear Mr. Martin: In the Corner of last 

week [Oct. 7] I noticed the article about the 


model schoolboy in England, and I thought I 
would write you about two children here in 
Mansfield. One has not missed a day for 
seven years, and the other for five years. 
They are the children of a day laborer and 
their mother is an invalid. Puivie C, 


Good for these children—they deserve 
great praise, and probably their parents 
too. I note that the British boy’s record 
was for ten years. These two together 
amount to twelve years—would the rule 
of Alligation, which we old Cornerers 
used to study, apply? Perhaps that has 
gone out of the modern school-books, 
with other old-fashioned things! Sut 
here are other entries for the world’s 
championship: 

MILFORD, MAss. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I noticed in the 
Corner Scrap-Book of Oct. 7 an item about 
Great Britain’s model schoolboy, with the 
statement that perhaps he was the first in the 
world. A young lady of our high school who 
graduated in the class of ’96 made this same 
model record, being neither absent nor tardy 
for ten years. There were two girls in my 
class of ’97 who, with the exception of only a 
few days’ absence caused by sickness, had 
the same honorable record. That English 
boy may be the first boy to attain that record, 
but my school can boast of a girl who is his 

equal in that line. 
a =SCWhen 3 she gradu- 
* ated the superin- 
tendent presented 
her with a bouquet, 
and my classmates 
were also remem- 
bered in words of 
praise from Mrs. 
Palmer, who ad 
dressed us at our 
graduation. I think 
the Milford school- 
girls can compare 
very favorably with 
the English school- 
boys. 
CORNERER. 


‘* See-saw, see-saw, now we're up or down, See-saw, see-saw, now we're off to London town” I think thi 3 


member has made out a good case. Why 
should not a Massachusetts girl rank 
as high as a London boy? Would it 
not be well to introduce a clause into 
the coming treaty of arbitration be- 
tween our countries that the Queen and 
the President in the distribution of such 
honors shall recognize the scholars—es- 
pecially the girls—of each other’s nation 


as on the same footing ? 
MATTOON, Iu. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: . . . Apropos of the 
Corner Scrap-Book column, do I understand 
that the articles are supposed to be cut out? 
Often the other side of the leaf is also worth 
preserving. ... Mrs. C. 

Yes, our Corner Scrap-Book was made 
of the right size to paste in the whole 
Corner page, or of course any other cut- 
tings. As to the difficulty you mention, 
I suppose the publishers would advise 
you to take two copies, but the ‘‘Sugges- 
tions’’ in our Scrap-Book tell how to save 
both sides of a cutting. This reminds me 
to say that if any who already have the 
Corner Scrap-Book wish to insert the 
sheet of illustrations from the 1898 edi- 
tion just now ready, I will send it to them 
for ten cents—but they must add a two- 
cent stamp for postage and the roll in 
which to send it (without folding). 

D. F. orders three more lines—so I add 
that I have just shipped the first copy of 
the new edition to a missionary in India! 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR DEC, 26 REVIEW 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 

We have been studying for three months 
the last six years of Paul’s life. Our text is 
Acts 21-28. It must be assumed that we have 
read the entire story over and over again. 

Tell the story again to yourself in your own 
words. Arrange its successive events dis- 
tinctly and orderly in your mind. Make the 
story real and picturesque. Keep always in 
mind the purpose for which it was written— 
to show what the Church of Christ was and 
is, and how it grew under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Read again the letters of Paul which are 
directly connected with these closing years. 
That to the Romans describes the people 
where he closed his ministry, and gives a list 
of the men and women who were intimate 
with him. Those to the Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians and to Philemon reflect his 
processes of mind during those years. Those 
to Timothy and Titus give his idea of the 
work of the ministry and the character of the 
minister. 

Trace on the map Paul’s journeys and 
dwelling places during these six years, be- 
ginning at Miletus and ending at Rome. 
Every Sunday school should have before it a 
good map of the country about which the 
scholars are studying. Get clearly in mind 
the distances between points of interest. 

I propose as the central topic around which 
to gather the truths of these twelve lessons 


THE CHRISTIAN TRIUMPHANT 


The lessons present phases of Christian 
character and service under various condi- 
tions. Let us consider them in their order. 

1. The Christian traveler. Trace Paul’s 
journey past Cos, Rhodes, Patara, Cyprus, 
Tyre, Ptolemais, Cesarea to Jerusalem. Note 
some fact of interest to him and his compan- 
ions in each place. See how the travelers 
brought comfort to brethren wherever they 
went, how Christians exercised hospitality, 
what means on the journey were taken to 
spread the gospel and how the methods of 
the revelations of the Holy Spirit to the church 
were illustrated. Here are great truths for 
the guidance of travelers, home keepers, 
preachers, students of the will of God. 

The Christian prisoner. Realize the dra- 
matic picture in which Paul’s visit to Jerusa- 
lem culminated. Show how he was bound by 
the holy Spirit, even as his Master was when 
he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem. 
He was bound by Christian Jews to do what 
he would not have done freely in order that 
there might be no schism in the church. He 
was bound by Jews who hated Christians and 
who sought to kill him as he had once sought 
to kill Christians. He was bound by Romans 
who saved his life. In each obstacle in the 
way of his purpose Paul found some new op- 
portunity to serve Christ. 

The Christian lawyer. Before a corrupt 
court with unscrupulous accusers Paul pleaded 
his own case by skillful marshaling of facts 
and by acknowledged testimony to his charac- 
ter. His religion was on trial and he pleaded 
for his faith and his work. Paul used his 
talents as vigorously as though he had no 
almighty power on which to rest. 

The Christian preacher. Before Felix 
Paul was his own lawyer. But Agrippa was 
a Jew. To him Paul preached the gospel. 
Consider (1) the ministry of silence, two years 
in prison: “I stand unto this day’’; (2) the 
personal testimony: ‘“‘I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision’’; (3) the universal 
gospel: to Jews ‘‘and also to the Gentiles” ; 
(4) the estimate of the gospel by worldly men: 
Festus said, ‘‘Thou art mad”; Agrippa, 
“With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian’’; (5) the preacher 
acquitted: “‘ This man doeth nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds.” 


5. The Christian sailor. Paul is obedient to 
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his superiors and continues to do his best | 
after his advice is rejected. He uses disaster 
to persuade to belief in God. He inspires 
courage in peril. He saves a whole ship’s 
company. 

The Christian commander. Before the 
soldiers and sailors had inade land at Melita 
Paul had become the acknowledged leader of 
the company. He achieved the more difficult 
task of keeping the position he had gained. 
In each new crisis he exercised his authority, 
(1) by courage: note his treatment of the 
viper and its effect on the natives; (2) by com- 
mon sense: he took hold with the others and 
worked as a practical leader, not a god and 
not a criminal; (3) by kindness: healing all 
the sick on the island; (4) by consecration: 
devoting himself to the welfare of all—sol- 
diers, sailors, barbarians and brethren. The 
Christian was triumphant in every crisis. 

The Christian pastor. He steadfastly 
carried out his great purpose—to give the gos- 
pel to the world, of which Rome was the cen- 
ter. He maintained his love for his own na- 
tion, ministering to Jews as they were willing 
to hear. He opened his heart to those outside 
of the church: “ This salvation of God is sent 
a the Gentiles: they will also hear.’ 

The Christian soldier. In his letter to 
ae Ephesians Paul describes (1) the soldier’s 
enemies: a spiritual world of evil powers; 
(2) his armor: truth around his loins, right- 
eousness on his breast, spiked sandals on his 
feet, the shield of faith in his left hand, the 
helmet of salvation on his head, the sword of 
the Spirit in his right hand, and planted firmly 
to stand and withstand; (3) his mental atti- 
tude: ‘“‘ praying at all seasons in the Spirit, 
and watching thereunto in all perseverance ”’ ; 
(4) his mission: ‘to make known with bold- 
ness the mystery of the gospel.” 

The temperance lesson, a corollary to the 
last, showing how to resist temptation. 

10. The Christian counselor. In a letter to 
the Philippians Paul explains (1) the Chris- | 
tian’s motives: which are found in the comfort 
of love, the consolation in Christ, the fellow- | 
ship of the Spirit, compassion for men; (2) the | 
Christian life: characterized by unity, humil- | 
ity, unselfishness; (3) the Christian’s example 
—Christ Jesus; and (4) the Christian’s ex- | 
pectation ‘‘that every tongue should confess | 
that Jesus Christ is Lord.”’ 

11. The Christian martyr: with a record of | 
faithful service, turning from the disappoint- | 
ment brought on him by unfaithful men to 
the abiding trust in God learned by expe- | 
rience and to the unshaken hope of eternal 
life, and charging his followers to continue | 
his work of preaching the gospel of Christ. 

12. The Christian conqueror. John’s pic- | 
ture of him is illustrated by Paul, gaining the 
final victory: (1) Through holy living—walk- 
ing in light, doing the truth, having fellow- 
ship with God and with fellow-believers; (2) 
through humble confession of sin, gaining | 
both forgiveness and cleansing from all un- | 
righteousness; (3) through trust in Jesus 
Christ, who is Advocate and Propitiation | 
for redemption from sin; (4) through the life | 
hid with Christ in God—by keeping his Com- | 
mandments, having the love of God perfected | 
and abiding in him. 

Take now all these traits of Christian char- | 
acter, bring them together in the picture of | 
one living man, the great apostle, and hold it | | 
before the mind as the ideal to be realized by | 
every believer in Jesus. 
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of the family. 
They do not realize 
what they are doing. 
Cleveland’s baking 
powder is made of cream 
of tartar, not alum. 














Faster and Faster 

The plating of harness and carriage 
mountings disappears when polished 
with the ordinary cleaners. That means 
new mountings. With 
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the briiliancy grows greater and greater, 
las’s longcr-—the mountings outlive the 
car‘iage or harness. The secret is, Elec- 
tro-Silicon mever scratches, never 
wears. 
Two or three applications of Electro- 
Silicon to the chamois aud you have 


an always ready polisher. — 
Grocers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 
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THE STANDARD OF THE 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 


SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


allows the skin to breathe freely 5 
at the same time absorbing its 


and warm. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sdiaiadia gives 





greatest warmth with the 





least weight. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Main Retail Store: | 
16 West 23d St. 
New Yosk. 


Branches : 
166 Broadway, 
248 W.125thSt. 
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The Church Prayer Meeting 


1: 46-55, 67-79 ; 2: 13-18, 25-35. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 





Worship, prophecy, thanksgiving. The common 
joy, the varied individual welcome. 


| 
Topic, Dec. 19-25. Songs of the Advent. Luke | 
| 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] | 





Living missionaries in our meetings are the | | 
most life-giving means of propagating an in- | 
terest in missions for the reason that their | 
lives are a constant re-enforcement of their 


arguments.—Mrs. Gates. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
HAPPY ORPHANS AT WORK 


It is not often that one plants and reaps so 
speedily as have those who gave to The Con- 
gregationalist fund for the Armenian orphans. 
Hundreds of needy little ones are now in 
homes provided for them, and we show here- 
with some of them at their work. A recent 
letter tells of a day of weeping when an orphan 
raving in delirium was recalling the scenes of 
terror through which he had passed. He thus 
reminded one child after another in the large 
room which serves for nursery, sitting, dining 
and sleeping room of similar scenes of horror 
and death, till all were in tears. ‘* What shall 
we do,’’ our correspondent goes on to say, ‘‘ to 
blot out from the minds of these little ones the 
scenes through which they have passed?’ 
Some of these orphans are in school for the 
whole day, some go for half a day and spend 
the other half in work. In the shops are girls 
learning to cut and to sew. Others are spin- 
ning with the distaff, others knitting, others 
rolling out pastry with the tiny rollers used 
for that purpose. 

Some of the boys learn carpentry. Others 
make bread for the orphan homes. 
Still others are employed in a tailor’s 
shop. 

The adjoining picture is that of 
a shoemaker’s establishment. How 
the boys enjoy pounding the leather 
and twisting the waxed cord, putting 
it over the bare great toe and stretch- 
ing themselves out to be as tall as 
possible. One is bringing an upper 
to his master for approval, and another 
cuts out a sole, while others sew 
busily. It’s not much like shoe manu- 
facturing in the United States, but 


in a land where coal mines abound the 
government refuses to work them or to let 
others work them, even if they dared to in- 
vest money in mines, and so no machinery is 
to be found. 

The brighter children, who will make teach- 
ers, are in school all day in various depart- 
ments of Euphrates College. Mrs. S. A. 
Wheeler, who is now in Auburndale, Mass., 
and who with her husband and daughter did 
such noble service in the Turkish field for 
many years, is raising money for an Arme- 
nian orphanage at Harpoot, to bear the name 
of her honored husband, In this way provi- 
sion will be made for many who have thus far 
been maintained by the special funds sent 
from America but which are now exhausted. 


OUR OWN WORK 

Expenses of Administration. ‘The Missionary 
Herald for December spreads before its read- 
ers interesting tables showing the exact dis- 
position of every dollar which the American 
Board receives from its constituency. It ap- 
pears that the amount used for the missionary 
w: rk, by which is meant the precise sum sent 
to the field, is ninety-two and four-tenths 
cents. That leaves for home expenditures 


between seven and eight cents which go 
toward the salary of officers and clerks, the 
maintenance of agencies in New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco and the issuing of 
suitable literature in the interests of the work. 
It is further shown that of twenty great life 
insurance companies whose management ex- 
penses have been examined most of them 
range from sixteen to twenty per cent., and 
none are below ten per cent. The Board thus 
feels that it can challenge comparison as re- 
spects economy of administration with the 
best business enterprises in this country, 
whether conducted by individuals or by cor- 
porations. 

Use of the Money on the Fields. Incidentally 
these tables state, what we fancy very few 
people among the constituency of the Amer- 
ican Board have ever taken the trouble to as- 
certain, just how the money that goes to the 
field is proportioned between the different 
missions. The Turkish Mission receives by 
far the largest individual appropriation— 
thirty-one out of every one hundred dollars 
contributed going thither. The two Indian 
and the Ceylon Missions come next, with an 
allowance of seventeen dollars, while the Chi- 


















nese field is a close third, 
receiving about fourteen 
dollars. Japan is now 
getting ten dollars, Africa 
$6.73 and papal lands 
$6.13. Less than a dollar 
now goes to the Sandwich 
Islands, but years ago the 
amount was doubtless far 
greater. 

An Invaluable Compen- 
dium. That a missionary 
publication can be up to 
date from the typograph- 
ical and the mechanical 
point of view, that missionary stati-tics can 
be presented in a form that compel atten- 
tion, and that the broad field of Protestant 
missions can be surveyed graphically and in- 
spiringly is proved by another annual edition 
of the American Board Almanac. This hand- 
some little pamphlet ought to have a perma- 
nent place on the center table in Christian 
homes. Do not bury it on the shelf beneath 
less valuable paper-covered literature. Inter- 
est in foreign missions would not languish if 
every now and then a member of the family 
would dip into these pages, so replete with 
carefully collected and digested information, 
so prettily illustrated, so helpful in its prae- 


tical suggestions. 


An Influential Institution. Jaffna College, in- 
corporated by the Ceylon Mission of the 
American Board in co-operation with native 
Christian workers, has recently celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Not long ago it be- 
came affiliated with Calcutta University. Of 
the 1,500 pupils who have been connected with 
this institution, more than half have become 
Christians during their course. Four of its 
graduates are now ordained ministers, five are 
evangelists, a large number are Christian 
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teachers, six being on the college staff. They 
are scattered through different parts of Cey- 
lon and India as physicians, lawyers and lead- 
ers, and are helping to organize a Christian 
society throughout the land. 


A Sample Sunday. Rey. Myron Eells, D. D., 
the missionary of the A. M. A. at Skokomish 
Indian Mission, Washington, furnishes in the 
following letter a hint of the multiform duties 
that fall upon him, the great needs of the field 
and the large opportunities for its develop- 
ment and growth: “On a recent Saturday I 
went by boat ten miles, then walked twelve 
more to Holly, preached there Sunday morn- 
ing, attended Sunday school, preached again 
at half-past two, after which I adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper. Then I walked 
back six miles to Harrison, where I preached 
at eight o’clock, after which I again admin- 
istered the communion. It was the first time 
it had ever been administered in the latter 
place, and some church members present had 
not partaken of it for fifteen years.”’ 


THE WORLD AROUND 

The Broad Field. Rev. Dr. Strong, editor of 
the Mixsionary Herald, has just finished the 
important and difficult task of 
compiling the statistics of Prot- 
estant missions in this and 
other lands for the past year. 
The results which he announces 
are of great significance. There 
are 11,659 men and women la- 
boring under the control of mis- 
sionary societies in America, 
Europe, Asia and Australia. 
With these are enrolled 64,290 
native colaborers. ‘There are 
1,121,699 communicants in mis- 
sion churches, and 13,478 pu- 
pils enrolled in the schools. 
The income of these societies 
last year was $12,900,657. 

A Fruitful Year. The work of 
the American Bible Society in 
foreign lands during the last 
year involved an expenditure 
of $192,292.52 and the circulation of 767,528 
volumes of the Scriptures. Of these more 
than half, 405,000 volumes, were distributed 
in China, 50,000 in Japan, 57,000 in the Le- 
vant, 60,000 in South America, 33,000 in Mex- 
ico and Centra] America, 32,000 in Siam and 
Laos, 40,000 in Russia, 20,000 in France, 12,000 
in Spain and Austria, 10,000 in India. In ae- 
complishing this great work 582 men were 
employed, each laboring on an average more 
than eight months. ‘The co-operation of the 
Bible Society with the missionary boards jus- 
tities it in issuing an appeal that in the special 
Jannary meetings for prayer due emphasis 
be laid upon the importance of extending the 
circulation of the Bible among all nations 
during the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. 


Prof. J. W. Platner of the Harvard Divinity 
School, in a letter to the Boston Advertiser, 
shows that that institution by its constitution 
as well as in its administration is non-secta- 
rian; that of the sixty-four living men who 
have graduated from the school during the 
past fifteen years fifty-five have parishes; that 
of the thirty-two students who have been con- 
nected with the school as resident graduates 
during the past three years and that are now 
settled over parishes, twelve are in Trinitarian 
Congregational and ten in Unitarian Congrega- 
tional churches, five in Methodist churches, 
two in Episcopal, two in Presbyterian and one 
in a Baptist church. These facts he thinks 
indicate, ‘“‘first, that an undenominational 
school of theology may succeed in supplying 
pulpits in many denominations; secondly, 
that there is room for a different kind of the- 
ological seminary from the ordinary sectarian 
seminaries; and, thirdly, that a theological 
department, conducted on scientific principles, 
may be a consistent and altogether desirable 
branch of a free university.”’ 
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LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BIBLE AND ISLAM 


Dr. Henry P. Smith, who has been recently 
chosen professor of Biblical literature at 
Amherst, was the Ely lecturer at Union The- 
ological Seminary for the current year. His 
theme was The Bible and Islam, and under this 
head he discusses the debt of Islam to the 
Judaism of the Old Testament and to the 
Christianity of the New. He carefully and 
skillfully picks out apparent Biblical influ- 
ences but which are rather to be referred toa 
common Semitic source. Then, under such 
titles as the Doctrine of God, Divine Govern- 
ment, Revelation and Prophecy, Sin and Sal- 
vation, Service of God, The Future Life, ete., 
he gives a clear statement, carefully supported 
by references to original authorities, of the 
doctrines of Mohammed and his followers and 
endeavors to trace them back to their source 
in the Bible. He finds for the most part that 
they originated in Christianity rather than in 
Judaism. In fact, he seems to regard Islam 
as in many respects a good parallel to mediw- 
val Christianity. But, as Dr. Smith says, the 
great curse of Islam is its opposition to prog- 
ress, that is, its tenet that Mohammed was 
not only a prophet, but the seal, or last, of the 
prophets. 

Similar books have been written before, but, 
as a rule, theiraim has been rather to exalt the 
Bible and abuse the Koran rather than dis- 
passionately to present the facts. Dr. Smith 
shows the interdependence of the three great 
monotheistic religions and how the youngest 
restsupontheelder. He has evidently labored 
faithfully, not only among European authors, 
but also among the native theologians and 
historians of Islam. We note a curious mis- 
print on page 302. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 

DB. BUCKLEY’S HISTORY OF METHODISM 

We commented as long ago as last May 
upon Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley’s excellent his- 
tory of Methodism in the United States which 
the Christian Literature Company had just 
issued. We now have received another edi- 
tion of the same work, also in two volumes, 
from the Harpers, in an equally substan- 
tial and even handsomer form. It is a 
standard work, delineating effectively the 
large outlines of the rise and progress of 
this very numerous and widely influential 
branch of the Christian Church, and also sup- 
plying a sufficient enrichment of details to 
clothe effectively, and even handsomely, the 
frame of the work. It is but a bird’s-eye view 
of such a theme which any two volumes can 
offer, but that is ample for the purposes of 
most readers, or even students, and it is fur- 
nished here in a masterly manner. 

Dr. Buckley has made wise use of his space. 
The original impulse plainly given by the 
hand of God, the spirit and vital essence of 
Methodism, the internal growth, are set forth 
lucidly. But with equal distinctness are 
pointed out the great external influences, the 
pressure of which has helped to shape it and 
its relation to the great moral questions which 
have come to the front from time to time and 
have served to test the moral fiber of men and 
institutions alike. Individual biography fills 
considerable and becoming space, but is con- 

ined within well-determined limits. Abun- 
dant illustrations, largely portraits, add much 
to the pleasure and profitableness of the work. 
[$5.00.] 
RELIGIOUS 

Dr. Lyman Abbott’s new book, The Theol- 
ogy of an Evolutionist (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25], will command the interested atten- 
tion of all Christian readers whatever their 
personal convictions upon its subject. It is 
a clear, frank, reverent study of the relation 
of the evolutionary theory to religion, and it 

is somewhat less radical than we expected to 
find it. Dr. Abbott is a pronounced evolu- 
tionist, but accepts the doctrine with dis- 
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crimination, waiving such disputed points as 
whether it can be proved that there is no gap 
between mankind and the lower animals as 
unimportant, and accepting the doctrine as 
indicating the great general method of the di- 
vine workman. We should wish to verify 
some of his statements before accepting them, 
inasmuch as they seem exaggerated, but the 
general argument of the book is worked out 
with candor and caution. Now and then a 
passage fai!s to answer its purpose; for in- 
stance, that illustrating how one can propiti- 
ate one’s self. If it be possible to feel wrath 
toward an impersonal object, the wrath cer- 
tainly cannot be identified with disgust, as is 
here suggested, They are quite different, and 
the difference means much in this connection. 
Some passages, on the other hand, are admir- 
ably just and pithy. The definition of a mira- 
cle, ‘* Not a manifestation of unusual power 
but an unusual manifestation of a continuous 
power,”’ probably embodies a scientific truth, 
while expressing it with rare terseness and 
foree. Dr. Abbott urges that the theistic evo- 
lutionist finds the evolutionary theory an aid 
to faith and to Christian service, and there is 
much truth in his opinion. The theology of 
the book is in some respects quite subversive 
of that traditionally held among us. Yet in 
the main it is a restatement of truth rather 
than a denial of it, and doubtless will aid 
some who are skeptically inclined to study 
the gospel in a more friendly spirit. And this 
is a service of no small importance. 

Seren Puzzling Bible Books [Houghton, 
Miftiin & Co. by Rev. Washington 
Gladden, is a supplement to his former work, 
entitled Who Wrote the Bible? Both books 
are written in the same spirit of practical and 
earnest attempt to present the truth about the 
Bible to the busy public of today. In an in- 
troductory chapter Dr. Gladden discusses the 
duty of the pastor in this matter and insists 
that he should do his part towards populariz- 
ing the results of recent investigation and 
study. These essays are really a series of 
sermons upon Judges, Esther, Job, Ecclesias- 
tes, Song of Songs, Daniel and Jonah. He 
points out many of the infelicities and incon- 
sistencies of the traditional views and in their 
place presents a clear and, as far as at present 
possible, practical exposition. The volume 
aims merely to place before the people the 
facts which are now generally taught in our 
theological seminaries and are believed by 
most Biblical scholars. It seems admirably 
adapted to this end. 

The Great Poets and Their Theology [Ameri- 
can Baptist Pub. Soc. $2.50], by Prof. A. H. 
Strong, contains a series of critical essays on 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Browning and Tenny- 
son, in which the author develops his theory 
that the great poets, when taken together, 
without being conscious or deliberate theoio- 
gians afford united and harmonious testimony 
to the fundamental conception of natural reli- 
gion, if not that of the specially Christian 
scheme. The larger part of the work has 
been printed already in one or another journal, 
but the penetrating insight aud discriminating 
judgment, and the felicity of interpretation 
and practical application of truth which the 
author possesses justify the preservation of 
what otherwise would have been fugitive 
papers in this permanent form. It is a mas- 
terly volume, suggesting vital truth both di- 
rectly and indirec.ly. 

Common Sense Christiunity [Pilgrim Press. 
$1.50] contains a considerable number of the 
fortnightly articles published by the late Dr. 
Quint in this journal and widely read and 
quoted. They have been selected and ar- 
ranged by his son, Mr. W. D. Quint. They 
relate to character and Christian opinion, to 
church affairs and largely to matters of reli- 
gious truth and practice, and are based in 
great part upon letters received by him ex- 
pressing actual needs. ‘Io our readers we 
need say nothing to commend such a book. 
Its genuine piety, its shrewd common sense, 


$1.25], 
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its pungent style are familiar to them one and 
all. The book will be precious both in itself 
and because of its author. As one reads one 
seems to hear Dr. Quint’s familiar voice once 
more. 

The purpose of The Living Christ (Temple 
Publishing Co. $1.00], by Paul Tyner, is an- 
nounced to be to show that immortality is an 
attribute of life here as truly as hereafter, 
“in the body of visible flesh as in the invis- 
ible soul.”’ A distinction is drawn, however, 
between the immortality of a man in his 
physical body and the immortality of that 
body. This is confusing. There is no need 
of proving that the soul, the man who occu- 
pies the physical body, is immortal. If the 
author has anything new to offer it must be in 
the line of demonstrating that this body is not 
to die. But after having asserted repeatedly 
the great discovery and good news of immor- 
tality, e. y., ‘* He may, if he chooses—so obey- 
ing the law of life—live perpetually in the 
body of flesh, putting on immortality in place 
of mortality’ [p. viii.J, it is quickly asserted 
that ‘“‘immortality for the physical body in 
itself, and as it is at any particular moment, is 
not claimed, and not considered desirable’”’ 
{p. x.]. The author is earnest and reverent, 
but not sufficiently lucid to render his views 
convincing. 

In Chalk Lines Over Morals (C. H. Kerr & 
Co. $1.00], by Rey. Dr. Charles Caverno, are 
grouped a series of a dozen lectures delivered 
by him some fifteen years ago in Chicago 
upon various religious, philosophical or social 
topics, all of them practical and important. 
For instance, Morals and Christ, Morals and 
Spiritism, Morals and Divorce, and Morals and 
Capital are among their subjects. The au- 
thor has brought out the lectures subsiantially 
as they were delivered originally, but they 
contain ample material as timely and pungent 
today as at first. They embody the wisdom 
of a practical and cultured man, obseivant, 
shrewd and sympathetic, and desirous of lead- 
ing his fellows to recugnize their common re- 
lation to each other and to God. 

Rev. James M. Campbell’s After Pentecost 
What? (F. H. Revell Co. $1.00) possesses the 
characteristics that gained for his earlier 
works, Unto the Uttermost and The Indwell- 
ing Christ, many appreciative readers. This 
new book is a thoughtful and penetrating dis- 
cussion of Pentecost and the new spiritual 
forces which it represents. The author is a 
profound believer in the Holy Spirit, and is 
eager to make others realize that since the 
first descent of the Spirit upon the early apos- 
tles he has resided in the world. So that we 
have a universe surcharged with spiritual 
power. How it makes itself felt in deeper 
revelations of Christ and of God, and in defi- 
nite practical effects upon individuals and so- 
ciety, is set forth in the sixteen chapters that 
make up the book. Mr. Campbell has per- 
formed with remarkable skill his difficult task, 
and his volume possesses permanent value 
both as an aid to the devotional life and asa 
guide in matters of fundamental doctrinal im- 
pultance. 

The Great Secret [United Society of Chris- 
tian Enaeavor. 30 cents], by Dr. F. E. Clark, 
discusses health, happiness, friend-making, 
what it is to practice the presence of God, and 
kindred subjects, in a concise, simple and 
helpful fashion, so that his book is admirably 
adapted to please and benefit both young and 
old. Miss Rose Porter has edited another 
religious year-book called The Pilgrim's Staff 
[F. H. Revell Co. $1.00]. Texts of Scripture 
and prose and poetical selections embody en- 
nobling and spiritual truth for each day of the 
year, and the book is tastefully printed and 
bound. 





STORIES 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have issued an 
elegant holiday edition of “Quo Vadis” 
[$6.00], by Henryk Sienkiewicz, which we 
commended so warmly more than a year azo. 
The special features of this edition are the 
mechanical execution of the book, its hand- 
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some purple binding, the admirable illustra- 
tions and the general holiday appearance of 
the edition. It will make a most acceptable 
gift, and will increase the already extensive 
popularity of what certainly was the leading 
story of last year. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Corleone [Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00], which has been running as 
a serial in one of the magazines, is out in two 
volumes. In many respects it is one of the 
most striking if not one of the best of the au- 
thor’s productions. It is a dramatic tale of 
Italian, chiefly Sicilian, experiences, in which 
the love story is shadowed and imbittered by 
feuds and tragedies growing largely out of the 
influence and action of the famous Mafia. 
The author excels in delineating Italian char- 
acter, with which years of acquaintance has 
made him closely familiar, and in this in- 
stance the story itself is thriliing, quite apart 
from the character drawing. 

The nincompoops whose actions are chron- 
icled in The Fourth Napoleon (H. S. Stone & 
Co. $1.50], by Charles Beixham, would weary 
one in sixty pages instead of the 600 which 
compose this astonishing volume. A descend- 
ant of Napoleon the First is supposed to turn 
up in Paris and by another coup d’ctat to 
overthrow the republic and acquire the 
throne. The story sets forth how this was 
done and how the wretched little creature 
occupied himself afterwards for a time. The 
absurdity, we almost had said the impudence, 
of asking anybody to believe that such im- 
portant affairs, including among others an- 
other Franco-German war, could be engineered 
by such a collection of knaves and fools as, 
with hardly an exception, the characters in 
this book show themselves to be would be in- 
conceivable i&it had not been here illustrated. 
But we will not waste more words on such a 
story. 

Another novel by Capt. Charles King, 
U.S. A., is The General’s Double [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.25). It is one of the author’s 
most readable stories. Several of the diver- 
sified campaigns of the War of the Rebellion 
are picturesquely described, and the plot 
hinges on the close resemblance between two 
of the characters, which affords opportunity 
for endless maneuvers and exploits, the out- 
come of which is a most interesting plot and a 
well-told story. 

Salted with Fire (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50] 
is by George Macdonald. It is genuinely 
Scotch, but the dialect is not so unreadable as 
in some of his stories. It is a wholesome and 
ennobling story revealing the temptation, fall, 
penitence and restoration to self-respect and 
usefulness of a Scotch minister. Without be- 
ing one of the author’s best novels, it is worthy 
of even such a pen as his. 

The Great Stone of Sardis [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50] embodies Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s most 
recent flights into the realm of the impossible 
and almost inconceivable, and it is decidedly 
amusing, while the reader has throughout, in 
a peculiar degree, that sense of having been 
taken into the author’s confidence and made 

the subject of intimate personal revelations, 
which is the somewhat unique characteristic 
of Mr. Stockton. 

Rebecca [Editor Pub. Co. $1.00], by N. P. 
Jones, is a tale of Italy and Palestine in the 
days of Paul and those immediately succeed- 
ing. It is graphic and enjoyable, and affords 
evidence of the author’s careful study of the 
period described. —In The Son of Ingar 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], by Katharine P. 
Woods, we have a story of early Christian 
experiences in Jerusalem, Rome and else- 
where from about the year 50 onwards for a 
time. The hero is supposed to be the son of 
the apostle John, and the apostle Paul and a 
number of other Biblical personages appear. 
The story tells of temptation, struggle, suffer- 
ing, heroism and victory, and human love 
helps to impart beauty and pathos to its un- 
folding. The style is adapted to supposed 
ancient speech, and is somewhat in the Bibli- 
cal vein at times, yet hardly an imitation, and 
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is well sustained and agreeable. The book 
leaves a pleasant impression. 

The life of music hall performers in great 
cities is not often supposed to afford material 
for the novelist, but Richard Pryce in Ele- 
mentary Jane [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] 
has made use of it with good success. The 
heroine is a singer and dancer in London, 
who works her way to some success and pre- 
serves her innocence and beauty of character. 
Her unsophisticatedness is the great charm of 
the book, but all its characters are drawn 
strongly, and the picture of “ artistic’ life is 
distinct and striking. —Let Us Follow Him 
[Little, Brown & Co.) is Henryk Sienkiewiez’s 
story of that name published here separately, 
although it has been issued elsewhere, because 
it was this story which suggested to the au- 
thor the writing of his famous ‘ Quo Vadis ’”’ 
noticed above. It is a touching and ennobling 
little tale.——Messrs. Scribner’s Sons are is- 
suing a tasteful little Temple edition of the 
Waverley novels. ‘The first to appear is Wa- 
verley [$1.60] itself in two pocket volumes. 
They are neatly printed and handsomely 
bound and illustrated with pretty frontis- 
pieces. 

JUVENILE 

The Rover's Quest (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25), by Hugh St. Leger, is a rather sensa- 
tional story for boys of shipwreck and con- 
flict at sea. It is not objectionably exciting, 
yet it is not-one of the best examples of its 
class. It reads somehow as if the author 
were more familiar with salt water through 
reading than through actual experience.— 
More than half of Soldiers of the Queen [T. 
Nelson & Sons. 80 cents], by Harold Avery, 
is a story of schoolvoy life in England. The 
title therefore misleads a little. But the re- 
mainder deals with the British expedition to 
Khartoum, and the whole narrative is spirited 
and whulesome. The boys will enjoy it.—— 
From the same house comes Soldiers of the 
Legion [81.25], by Herbert Havens. It is a 
graphic tale of the Carlist war in Spain. The 
author has reproduced well many character- 
istic events as well as the spirit of the period. 
So little is generally known of Spanish civil 
and military troubles, as compared with those 
of most other nations, that the book gains 
from its scene a certain freshness. 

Mr. Havens also is the author of An Em- 
perur’s Doom {T. Nelson & Sons. $1.50). It 
is based upon the melancholy history of Max- 
imilian, whom Napoleon III. attempted to 
force upon the throne of Mexico a generation 
or so ago, and whom the Mexican patriots 
soon disposed of. He was a man of fine qual- 
ities and character, and deserved a better fate 
than to be Napoleon’s puppet and to lose his 
life as well as his throne. Upon the founda- 
tion of his history the author has constructed 
a very readable book, which is not without 
considerable historic valuee——-Blown Away 
[L. C. Page & Co. $1.25], by Richard Mans- 
field, is a vivacious and amusing nonsense 
story for children, the audacity of which is 
considerable. ‘The illustrations add greatly 
to its interest. Weare not quite sure whether 
the attention of most young readers is likely 
to be sustained to the end, but certainly the 
book contains a great deal which is sure to be 
relished. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Rodolpho Lanciani is an expert upon 
the archeology of Reme. Years of special 
and indefatigable study and investigation of 
the subject h.ve rendered him probably the 
leading living authority upon the Roman 
ruins. Inthe Roman Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$4.00] he has provided a companion book for 
students and travelers, which embodies the 
latest fruits of archeological research clearly 
arranged and made available, lavishly illus- 
trated by maps and cuts, and admirably 
adapted to aid the attentive and persevering 
tourist to attain some measure of intelligent 
understanding of the ancient Rome from that 
which his e,es behold. The book is not in- 


tended t» serve as a complete manual of 
Roman topography, but it is abundantly com- 
prehensive, and indeed contains more infor- 
mation than most travelers will find it possi- 
ble to digest in the period of time at their 
disposal. For one who can bestow a whole 
winter upon the historic city the book will be 
a treasure, and to those who can only dip into 
its pages it will justify its purchase abun- 
dantly. It is issued substantially and hand- 
somely,. 

One of the most excellent books of its class 
which we have ever seen is Schoolboy Life in 
England {Harper & Bros. $1.25], by John 
Corbin, in which he writes from the point of 
view of an American who has made himself 
well acquainted with the peculiarities and 
other characteristics of Winchester, Eton and 
Rugby, three great representative English 
public schools. The history, the life, the 
sports, the traditions and the spirit and influ- 
ence of each school are described graphically 
and intelligently and a number of illustrations 
increase the reader’s pleasure. We are glad 
to note that, although the author approves 
thoroughly of the English system of training 
lads and considers it in some respects in- 
herently superior to our own, he nevertheless 
protests earnestly against attemptivug to en- 
graft the English method wholesale in this 
country, as well as against sending American 
boys who are to live in the United States to be 
trained in the English schools. He rightly 
takes the ground that an American education 
is the best training for American citizenship. 

Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors [Mac 
millan Co. $1.50], by James Barnes, contains 
fourteen short sketches based upon life in the 
American navy, for the most part, at about 
the period of the War of 1812. ‘They are spir- 
ited and enjoyable sketches, bringing out the 
manly qualities of the American sailor and 
chronicling the adroit seamanship of the offi- 
cers, the misery of prison life at that time, 
whether at sea or ashore, and sundry other 
interesting features of the subject. The sea 
breezes blow through the book refreshingly 
and it is sure of numerous readers.——Very 
much such another book is Molly Elliot Sea- 
well’s Twelve Naval Captains (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25]. It is rather more bio- 
graphical in character, but it deals with many 
of the same conditions and experiences and 
treats of Paul Jones, Thomas Truxton, Bain- 
bridge, Preble, Decatur, Hull, Stuart, Perry 
and others, and it will stimulate sturdy manli- 
ness in every boy who reads it. It is illus- 
trated with portraits. 

Readers of recent numbers of Scribner’s 
Magazine will welcome in volume form the 
articles by Mr. W. A. Wyckoff which compose 
The Workers (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25). 
It embodies his experiences as an actual 
laborer in various departments of manual 
service. In order to inform himself as to the 
real feeling, experience and point of view of 
the laborer the author entered the ranks of 
working men as a day laborer, a farm hand, a 
logging hand, ete., and he has described his 
experiences with a sympathetic spirit and a 
skillful pen. The book possesses intense in- 
terest and it makes its impression without 
preaching or even philosophizing. It is a de- 
scription and not an essay, and shows what 
the life of a laboring man is as viewed from 
the inside. Such a revelation cannot fail to 
be of value to all thoughtful students of social 
questions. The book is a success and will be 
appreciated. — The Selfmade Man in Ameri- 
can Life [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents] con- 
tains ex-President Cleveland’s timely and val- 
uable address before Princeton University 
upon the occasion of its 151st anniversary. It 
abundantly deserves to be preserved in per- 
manent form and to be thoughtfully read. 

A selection of pictures with enough text to 
explain them has been made once more from 
the columns of Lise and issued under the title 
Life’s Comedies, Second Series (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50]. It illustrates admirably 
the facile and versatile humor of this deserv- 
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edly famous publication, and it is a most de- 
lightful piece of work, even from the purely 
artistic point of view. To those who are 
familiar with Life as it appears week by 
week such a book as this must appeal suc- 
cessfully for welcome and admiration, and it 
will be one of the favorite gifts of the season. 

Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, in Al/ Hands [Harper «& 
Bros. $5.00], has furnished a series of pic- 
tures of life in the United States Navy, full 
page in size and surpassing anything else 
known to us in the world of illustration and 
relating to the same subject in the fidelity, 
spirit and beauty of its pictures. Every phase 
of naval life appears to be included, and the 
variety and excellence of the illustrations 
really furnish a pictorial history of naval 
operations which any one can comprehend 
without the aid of description. The book is 
beautifully issued and will make a lasting 
impression. 

London As Seen by Charles Dana Gibson 
[Charles Seribner’s Sons. $85.00) describes 
the great capital and its life alike publie and 
private, social and political, aristocratic and 
plebeian. It is the London which one sees 
which is here portrayed and as seen from 
many points of view, few of which any one 
person is able to take. It is a fine piece of 
artistic interpretation, and illustrates the emi- 
nent artist’s remarkable ability conspicuously. 

The charm of out-of-door books endures. 
They have come to constitute a distinct and 
growing department of literature. They are 
the work in a noteworthy degree of minds of 
the superior sort. Only trained observers 
who also possess profound sympathy with 
nature and exceptional aptness in expression 
are competent to write them, and the fruit 
of such authorship never fails of apprecia- 
tion. In Portia’s Gardens [Bradlee Whidden. 
$1.50], by W. S. Kennedy, is a delightful in- 
stance of this class of books. It illustrates a 
penetrating insight into many departments of 
natural life, it is genial and entertaining as 
well as informing, and it is written in a com- 
panionable and almost colloquial style which 
also is sufficiently dignified. It belongs on 
the shelf with the popular books of Bur- 
roughs, Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller. 


NOTES 





Mr. Bellamy’s latest book, Equality, is 
to be translated into Bulgarian and Japanese. 

— A special edition of Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s new book, The Great Stone of Sardis, is 
being prepared for sale in the British colonies. 


— A life of the Prince of Wales, never be- 
fore attempted in any complete form, is being 
written, it is stated, and by an eminent Eng- 
lish author, whose name, however, will not be 
announced. It will include much material 
made public thus for the first time. 


— A Dutch revision of the Old Testament 
is just out in Holland. The late Dr. Kuenen 
was one of its four editors. ‘They have been 
at work upon it since 1885. A Dutch revision 
of the New Testament was issued in 186s, 
But the old versions are expected to retain 
public preference there as they do here. 


—— Paper made from wood pulp decays 
comparatively soon, and the alarm lately ex 
pressed lest modern books fail to last more 
than a hundred years or so has some basis. 

jut if the resin be chemically extracted from 
the wood pulp it is said to be trustworthy for 
enduring use. Moreover, a century is quite 
as long as anybody will want to read three- 
quarters, not to say nine-tenths, of modern 
volumes. 

—— A unique scheme, and a financially suc- 
cessful one, is that of a firm of publishers 
which has invented a certain nom de plume, 
over which it publishes novels by different 
authors. ‘This firm is said to work the scheme 
only in connection with sensational novels, 
which are produced by hack writers in its 
pay. The nom de plume has acquired a con- 
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siderable trade value, but the expedient is 
hardly one which first-class publishers would 
care to adopt. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. Edited by Albert S. 
Cook. pp. 187. 50 cents. 
UNDINE. By Frederick, Baron de la Motte-Fouqueé. 
pp. 106. 30 cents. 

Houghton, Mittin & Co. Boston. 

JOHN DONNE, By Augustus Jessopp, D. D. pp. 239. 
$1.25. 

Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
HANIA. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. pp. 551. $2.00. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

DoroTHY Drayeorr’s TomMoRRoW. By Virginia 

F. Townsend. pp. 883. $1.50. 
Pilgrim Press. Boston. 

CastLE DAFFODIL. By M. B. Banks. pp. 201. 

$1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

ON BLUE Water. By Edmondo de Amicis. pp. 
387. $2. 25. 

AMBROISE PARE AND His Times. By Stephen 
Paget. pp. 300, $2.50. 

THE Cip CAMPEADOR. By H. B. Clarke. pp. 382. 
$1.50. 

WASHINGTON A NATIONAL Epic. By E. J. Runk. 
pp. 169. $1.25 

THE PROTEST ANT Fairu. By D. H. Olmstead. 
pp. 79. 75 cents. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
Byk-Ways. By R. S. Hichens. pp. 3856, 81.25. 
A GUIDE TO Bis LICAL Stupy. By A. 8S. Peake. 

pp. 264. 81.7 
SIDELIGHTS “Ko PaTMos. By George Matheson, 
D. D., F.R.8.E. pp. 350. $1.75. 











Macmillan Co. New Yor 

ETHICAL SysTEMs. By Wilhelm W maak. pp. 196. 
$1.75. 

A Book OF OLD ENGLISH LOVE SONGS 
tion by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Edwards. pp. 159, $2.00, 

Funk & Waanalls Co. New York. 

THE READER'S SHAKESPEARE. Vol. ILL. Edited 
by D.C. Bell. pp. 521. 

HAWAITOUR NEW Possessions. By J. R. Musick. 
pp. 524. $ 


Introdue- 
Illustrated by G. W. 






I. A, Stokes Co. New Yo 
THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. By Tove Gaver Hobbes. 
pp. 405. $1.50. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE. By R. W. Trine. 
pp. 222. $1.25. 
Christian Literature Co. New York 
THE ANGLICAN REFORMATION. By W iliam C lark. 
pp. 482. $2.00. 
J. W. Bouton. New York. 
THE PRIVATE LIBRARY. By A. L. Humphreys, 
pp. 162. SL.50, 
Social Problem Pub. oy New York, 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 
pp. 3738. $1.00, 
J. D. Wattles & Co. Philadelphia. 

HINTS ON BIBLE STUDY. pp. 257. 75 cents. 
GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TRACHERS IN THE SUNDAY 
ScHOOL. By W.H. Hall. pp. 120. 75 cents. 

J. B. chopinces Co. ane. 
OTHER PE OPLE Lives. By Rosa N. Carey. pp. 
299. $1.2 
Cu RIOSITIES. OF POPULAR CuUsTOMs. By W. S. 
Walsh. pp.1,018. $3.50. 
Lutheran Publication Soc. Philadelphia, 
THE THEOLOGY OF LUTHER. By. Dr. Julius 
Késtlin. 2 vols. pp.511.614. $4.50, 
Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago. 
BUDDHISM AND Its CHRISTIAN CRITICS. By Dr. 
Paul Carus. pp. 816. $1.25. 
H.S. Stone & Co. New York. 
THE SMART SET. By Clyde Fitch. pp. 201. $1.00, 
International Book Co. Chicaqo. 
TRUTH AND POETRY. By R. P. Brorup. pp. 114. 
40 cents. 
Alice B. Stockham Co. Chicago. 
THE Hoty GratL. By Mary H. Ford. pp. 155. 
81.00. 
Department of the Interior. Washington. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
for the year 1895-96. Vol. 2. pp. 2,173. 


PAPER COVERS 


Mrs. E. W. M. Aten. Brooklyn. 
STRAY LEAVES FROM UNDER THE CATALPA, A 
Calendar. 
L. Prang & Co. Boston. 
CALENDARS, BOOKLETS AND CARDS, 
American Baptist Pub. Co. Philadelphia. 
APOSTOLIC PREACHING. By Rev. C. A. Cook. 
Open Court Pub. Soe. Chicago. 
NIRVANA, A STORY OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
By Paul Carus, 81.00, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF FAMOUS 
WoMEN. Empress Josephina. 10 cents. 
David C, Cook Pub, Co. _ Chicago. 
THE DAyYs OF MOHAMMED. By Anna M. Wilson. 
pp. 95. 5 cents. 
MAGAZINES 


December. NEW ENGLAND.—BOoK NEWs.—KIN- 
DERGARTEN REVIEW.— MODES. — APPLETON’S 
POPULAR SCIENCE.—PHRENOLOGICAL.—AMER- 
IAN KITCHEN. — PREACHER’S.— TREASURY.- 
LIPPINCOTT’s.—CHRISTM AS BoOKSHELF.—Bos- 
TON PUBLIC LIBRARY BULLETIN.—CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. — LITERARY NEWs. — INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO. — MCCLURE’s. — BIBLIA.— BOOKMAN.— 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


We commented recently with approval upon 
the idea of a denominational congress or such 
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a modification of our triennial National Coun- 
cil as would make it serve the same ends. 
What the results of any such gathering may 
be are set forth in Chancellor MeDowell’s de- 
scription of what the recent Methodist Con- 
gress did. He says: 

This congress has done more to secure for 
the Christian student in Methodism his lost 
title deeds than any other gathering in our 
Methodist history—title-deeds not to doubt, 
not to infidelity, 1 not to heresy, not to laxity, 
but to a son’s place in his Father’s house dur- 
ing perilous days. 


Y.P.3. CE. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 26-Jan. 2. What Message Did 
Christmas Bring You? Isa. 53: 1-12. 

Our condition determines largely the good 
we get from Christmas. If the days leading 
up to it find us overworked in body, perplexed 
in spirit regarding the gifts we feel we ought 
to make, if the season represents year by year 
an increasing amount of hurry and anxiety, 
we are not likely to be attuned to the heay- 
enly music that is seeking an entrance into 
our hearts. We must never forget that in 
order that the day may be full of cheer to 
thousands of homes many public servants are 
obliged to work longer hours than usual. 
What message can Christmas bring to one 
busy till late in the evening behind the coun- 
ter or delivering gifts? At the same time, 
circumstances never press so severely on any 
life that it cannot, if it will, find close at hand 
the greatest boon which Christmas gives in 
its ministration to our spiritual lives. The 
busy man, as well as the idler, may prepare 
himself to receive the joy and hope and in- 
spiration of the blessed festival. 

One strain in the Christmas chorus arises 
from the thought of the presence of God in 
the world. He is everywhere, to be sure. 
He always has been everywhere. But our 
souls yearn for an objective manifestation of 
him. We demand that this spirit, diffused 
through the universe, should somewhere in 
time and space reveal itself to human eyes 
and touch. There in the cradle at Bethlehem 
we see God. The halo, the heavenly light 
that glorified the babe, the music from the un- 
seen chorus, the admiring groups about the 
infant—all these interest and attract us, but 
that which compels our homage is the incar- 
nate Son of God. We need no longer despair 
of human life so long as he has entered upon 
it. That single projection of the divine into 
the world makes us forever certain that God 
is in its most remote continents, as we)l as in 
those places where men have set up their 
shrines. 

Christmas demonstrates for us also the 
might of weakness. The helpless babe be- 
comes the world’s most potent sovereign. Up 
to that time foreehad ruled. In modern times 
Napoleon said that God was on the side of the 
mightiest battalions. But Christian history 
gives the lie tothat idea. Over and over again 
the weak things have confounded the strong. 
The meek have inherited the earth. However 
feeble the cause may seem, however puny its 
advocate, it and he, provided God is behind 
them, hold the key of the future. 

The Christmas message must not fail to con- 
tain the thought of the centralness of love. 
God took this way of telling us that he wanted, 
first of all, to be known by men as a loving, 
compassionate, forgiving father. We must 
start there in building our theologies and in 
determining our own actions. We are fortu- 
nate in living at a time when this cardinal 
truth is being understood and proclaimed, and 
when human love, fed from the infinite foun- 
tain, is flowing forth as never before to ferti- 
lize waste places of the earth and to draw all 
men unto that fellowship of love and service 
to establish which Christ was born in Beth- 
lehem. 
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Harper & Brothers’ Important Holiday Books 





THE WOOINC OF MALKATOON: COMMO- 
DUS. Two Poems. By LEw. WALLACE. Illustrated. by 
F. V. Du Monp and J. R. WEGUELIN. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


AHISTORY OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By JAmeEs M. Buck ey, D.D. In Two Vol- 
umes. With over 100 Portraits and Views. Svo, Cloth, $5.00. 


CEORCE WASHINCTON. By Wooprow WILson. 
Illustrated by Howarp PYLE and Others. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


AYEAR FROM AREPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
By Richard HarpINnG Davis. Illustrated. Post S8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE CREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A Novel. By 
FRANK R. StockTon. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE ABBEY SHAKESPEARE. The Comedies of 
William Shakespeare. With 131 Drawings by Epwin A. 
ABBEY, Reproduced by Photogravure. Four Volumes. 
Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $30.00 
per set. (In a Box.) 


PICTURESQUE SICILY. By Wittiam AcNew 
PATON. Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF I8Ii2. 
With 21 Full-Page Illustrations by CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, 
printed in Color and Tints. 8svo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4.50. 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By Pouttney BIcELow. 


Illustrated. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. 

‘S ALL HANDS.” Pictures of Life in the United States 
Navy. By Rurus FaAircnuitp ZoGBAuM. Large 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Colored Top, $5.00. 

MARCHES! AND MUSIC. Passages from the Life 
of a Famous Singing-Teacher. By MATHILDE MARCHESI. 
With an Introduction by MASsENET. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 

HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. Bound Volume for 
1897. Volume XVIII. 1270 Pages. Nearly 800 Illustra- 
tions. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 

THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDER. Iwelve 
Aeglogues. By EDMUND SPENSER. Newly Adorned with 
Twelve Pictures and Other Devices. By WALTER CRANE. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 


A LECEND OF CAMELOT. Pictures and Verses 
of English Society. By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Large 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $5.00. 

THE MARTIAN. A Novel. By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.75; Three-quarter Calf, $3.50; Three-quarter Crushed 
Levant, $4.50. 

Edition de Luxe. Limited to 500 Numbered Copies. $10.00. 


DU MAURIER’S NOVELS: The Martian, 
Trilby, and Peter Ibbetson. (Jna Boz.) Cloth, 
$4.50; Three-quarter Calf, $9.50; Three-quarter Crushed 


Levant, $12.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 
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THE CHILD'S BOOK OF THE YEAR 
LULLABY LAND 


EUGENE FIELD 


CHARLES ROBINSON 


Uniform with Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ A Child’s Garden of Verses.”” 
With about 200 fanciful illustrations. 


COLLECTION of those dearly loved ‘ Songs of Childhood,’ by Eugene Field, 
which have touched many hearts, both old and young, and will continue to do 
so as long as little children remain the joy of our homes. It was a happy 
thought of the publishers to choose another such child lover and sympathizer 
as Kenneth Grahame to write the Preface to the new edition, and Charles 
Robinson to make the many quaint and most amusing illustrations.”—7he Evangelist. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SRR RR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR ARR RRR RRR ARR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RD Pe 


Verses by 


Illustrated by 


12mo, $1.50. 
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150 subjects. For 
Christmas gifts to 
your Sunday school 


BEAUTIFUL cob : pupils or day school 
PICTURES — Each t2uciciie 


with them. Never 
BY THE HUNDRED. 


such an offer before. 


FIVE CHOICE GIFT BOOKS “Art Gallery,” ** Poets and Their Homes,” 
« 20 pictures in each; ‘* Madonnas,” 15 Ma- 
donnas, all different; ** Old Ironsides,” the frigate Constitution. 25 cts. each postpaid. 
“CHRISTMAS GREETING.’ 3” Just what you want for your class. Seven 
pictures. 7 cents each postpaid. 
100 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, all different, for $1.00. This set makes a 
choice Christmas gift. 
Send stamp today for catalogue, sample and description of books. Orders filled 
the day they are received. All progressive day school teachers should see our 
catalogue. Address MENTION THIS PAPER. 


MRS. E. M. PERRY, 10 Tremont Street, Malden, Mass. 
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A Delightful Book for Devo- 
tional Reading by Alex- 
ander Mac laren. 


MUSIC FOR THE SOUL. 


Daily Readings for a Year from the Writings of Rev. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. One vol., 12mo, 
beautifully printed on deckle edge paper, and 
bound in cloth, gilt top, orname nted with special 
design. $1.50. 

“The writings of Dr. Maclaren are brimful of devo 
tional feeling and stimulating thought. Every sentence 
he utters is full to overtiowing of , Spiritual power and 


unction. Hisare ‘words thatburn.’ He is master of the e e 
art of how to touch the human soul. He believes, there- Wi Ll 
fore he speaks; and such speaking cannot fail to reach e Wt Live 


the heart. fhe subject headings and the Scripture pas- 
sages have been selected with great care. Full textual 
and subject indices will be found at the end.” 


PHILIPPIAN STUDIES. $1000. 0o 


Lessons in Faith and Love from St. Paul’s Epistle to the person who will 


to the Philippians. By HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. send us the largest num- 





This book will be welcomed by all careful and loving : 
students of the Bible”. me Seces ee-cevetn rans ber of subscribers be- 
thout g that s b yrrought tot 
Ruorened ected of tas goons Apeathe, sek Wiseaek baie tween now and April 15, 
conscious also of the very devout and consecrated spirit 1898. This is in addition 
of the writer, to whom he is indebted for so many prac- ° Py . 
tical and helpful suggestions.”—V. ¥. Churchman. to a liberal commission 
——_—__—— paid for every subscriber 
For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent prepaid by the Publishers. secured. 
WwW ll divi II 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, ee ee ee 
51 East 10th Street = = New York. & 44 & 
RR ain aT the best work for us be- 
TIMELY I. Planning. tween now and April 15, 
3. Young Men in Politics. 1808. 


Congregationalist 4. somebody Is Wasting. 


5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets zenship. . 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL IST, Boston, Mass. 


: besdooko 
Pilgrimage 


CLOTH, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 

THE BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE is a sumptuous 
quarto, printed on heavy coated paper, wide margins, 
uncut edges, and bound in brown buckram. It gives 
a charming account of the very remarkable journey 
of the party of C ongregationalists to the shrines of the 
Pilgrims in England and Holland in the summer of 1896. 
It contains over sixty illustrations, many of them full- 
page, seventy portraits, four group pictures of the party, 
including two of double-page size and one hundred 
facsimile autographs. The initial letters have been 
drawn by Ipsen, who also furnished designs for the 
title-page, frontispiece, and _finis. 

Published at $3.00, postpaid. 
A holiday edition for 1897 of 100 copies has been 


bound IDENTICAL in every respect with the 
THREE DOLLAR EDITION, which will be sold at 


$2.00 


each postpaid. Only 100 copies will be sold at this 
brice; when these are disposed of the regular price will be 
restored for the few remaining copies in our possession. 
The book was printed from type and cannot be reproduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St., Boston. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








'S N " ; 
( [ F.N. PELOUBET({D.D. 
ALAS OTCS aia et ouser. 
On the International Sunday School Lessons for 1898. 


The great and constantly increasing popularity of the “Select Notes’’ proves conclu 
ene that they completely present, in an attractive and convincing form, the salient and 

2achable points of the passage studi« 

The Select Notes "’ are used by the leading teachers the worid around, and their uni 
versal commendation of them, after over a quarter century's use, should convince every 
teacher that they can do better and more helpf ork for their class by using Select 


$ Send for free de 


Notes” in their study of the relate 


WwW, A. WILDE & CO., E Boston and Chicago, 
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An Association in the Far 
Northwest 


The place of meeting was with the mother 
| church, Walla Walla, Nov. 30-Dee. 3, follow- 
ing the commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Whitman massacre. The pas- 


| tor, Rev. E. L. Smith, had arranged a rich 
| program, and the hallowed associations had a 


mellowing and inspiring influence. 

Rev. W. C. Merritt was chosen moderator 
and Hon. Edwin Eells, seribe. The general 
subject of the first afternoon, The Ministry 
and the Kingdom, was considered under the 


| sub-topics: The Need of a Trained Ministry, 


The Preaching, Other Things Than Preach- 
ing, by Rev. Messrs. Alonzo Rogers, W. H. 
Scudder and Prof. C.S. Nash, D. D. In the 
evening Rev. W. H. G. Temple preached. 

The extraordinary occasion brought out 
reminiscent addresses of great interest and 
value from those who have been longest on 
the field, with frequent references to the he- 
roic pioneers, Whitman and Spalding, Eells 


; and Walkers, Atkinson and Cobleigh. These 


addresses were by Rev. Samuel Greene, repre- 
senting the Sunday school work; Dr. A. J. An- 
derson, ex-president of Whitman College, the 
educational; and Rev. T. W. Walters, home 
missions. Each morning session closed witha 
Quiet Hour devoted to purely spiritual themes. 
Educational work received due attention, re- 
ports from the four academies being mainly 
encouraging, though all are in urgent need of 
help. President Penrose poured out his soul 


' on his favorite theme, Whitman College, and 


all were delighted on visiting the institution 
to find evidences of progress. A character- 
istic letter was read from Dr. O. W. Nixon, 


' author of How Whitman Saved Oregon, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Rev. Dr. L. H. Hallock gave a delightful ad- 
dress on Our Debt to the Pioneers. 

Great prominence was given to mission- 
ary themes and agencies. Surveys were 
made of mission work in eo China and 
Turkey by Rev. Messrs. W. C. Merritt and 
E. C. Wheeler. The woman’s missionary 
meeting was full of good things. Reports 
were presented on home and foreign work, 
Christian work in cities, juvenile work, loy- 
alty 7 plan of God. The last speaker, 
| Mrs. . Bailey, made an earnest plea in be- 
half ms ea Myra Fairbank Eells scholarship. 
tev. H. H. Wikoff was heard gladly on The 
Church Building Society, Rev. Walter Frear 
of San Francisco on The Conquest of Fifty 
Years in Foreign Missions and Supt. A. J. 
Bailey on The Importance of Developing a 
Missionary Spirit in the Churches. 

The last was a Prophetic Day, and the sub- 
jects considered in the morning, under the 
general theme, Present Problems, were: The 


| Social Mission of the Church, The Business 





Man in the Church, Spiritual and Financial 
Growth. These were opened, respectively, by 
Rev. Messrs. R. B. Hassell, W. H. G. Temple, 
Jonathan Edwards and B. S. Winchester. In 
the afternoon the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered, President -Penrose and Professor 
Nash officiating. The evening subject was 
The Spirit of the Prophets and the Evangeli- 
zation of the Northwest, with addresses 
worthy of the theme by Rev. H. C. Mason, 


| Supt. C. F. Clapp of Oregon and Prof. C. S. 


Nash. 

The registrar’s narrative contained a brief 
review of the eight years’ history of the asso- 
ciation since its separation from Oregon. The 
number of churches has increased from 63 to 
138, church edifices from 42 to 85, church mem- 
bership from 1,667 to 5,566, families from 
1,958 to 5,196, S. S. scholars from 3,143 to 
8,945, members of Y. P. S. C. E. from 82 to 
2,523. Church members received on confes- 
sion numbered 3,792. The number of self- 
supporting churches is seven. 

For the National Council the following dele- 
gates were chosen: Rev. Messrs. Samuel 
Greene and E. L. Smith; alternates, Rev. 
T. W. Walters and W. C. Wheeler, Esq. 

3.8. 
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In and Around New York 


Farewell to Dr. Berry 

The final hours in America of Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Berry were exceedingly busy ones. Arriving 
from Washington about seven on Tuesday 
evening, Dee. 7, he was given a bon voyage 
night by the Plymouth League of Plymouth 
Chureh, Brooklyn, and not much of the night 
was left when the final guest had departed. 
At this reception the speakers were Rev. S. A. 
Eliot and Prof. T. J. Backus. Arising early, 
Dr. Berry cleared up a large correspondence, 
and then a party of friends attended him to 
the Germanic wharf. Both at Plymouth and 
on the ship’s deck Dr. Berry spoke many 
times of his hearty greetings in Chicago, in 
Boston and everywhere. Relative to church 
federation in America he said: ‘“‘After a hur- 
ried survey [ am more confident than ever 
that the time is not distant when every large 
city in the East, and in the West too, will 
maintain a federation of evangelical churches. 
Some may have less of the evangelical ele- 
ment than others, but the common impulse 
will move through every one. In the large 
cities the work will probably be more system- 
atic, but small towns will offer the best oppor- 
tunity for satisfactory results. It is in the 
town that ten churches, with an average at- 
tendance of 100 each, might be reduced to five, 
and sodouble the congregation of each. Where 
the sect feeling is too strong to be uprooted at 
once, the same ten churches might be filled 
each Sunday with congregations increased 
one-half by people to whom now a church is 
but a building’s name. In England we have 
attained just such results and by the simplest 
methods. In America, with its republican in- 
stitutions and its State and county divisions, 
with its better balanced percentage of denom- 
inations and absence of a state church, the 
resources and possibilities for federation are 
almost untold. Perhaps in Massachusetts the 
conditions are more favorable than elsewhere, 
but, with this possible exception, the East is 
a no better field for federation than the West.’’ 


Dr. Shaw Is Hopeful 

At the Clerical Union, Dee. 6, Dr. Albert 
Shaw discussed the municipal situation in 
New York. He took the ground that the dis- 
appointment felt by friends of good govern- 
ment is not due so much to the fear that Tam- 
many’s rule may be bad as that Low’s candi- 
dacy presented an opportunity so unprece- 
dented. He dwelt upon the large hazard 
involved in the election of a mayor under the 
new charter, and expressed some disapproval 
of its unrepubliean character, while showing 
himself keenly alive to its possibilities when 
administered as it was designed to be. He 
took the strong ground that the great princi- 
ple for which Mr. Low stood was that of non- 
partisan administration, a principle that has 
now complete recognition in every important 
country in the whole world except the United 
States and Turkey. He thought that the re- 
sult by no means implies the deliberate re- 
jection of the sound principle of non-partisan 
administration. On the contrary, he expressed 
the belief that if this important question could 
be fought out on its merits it will eventually 
win. He urged the ministers present to try 
harder than ever before to take the view taken 
by working men. He criticised the Raines 
Law and its administration, and begged his 
hearers not to put Low, the Citizens’ Union 
and Raines in the same category. He pointed 
out that social and political progress always 
has to encounter periods of reaction, and de- 
clared that there is no reason to despair now. 


An Auspicious Beginning 

What is sometimes described as the ideal 
Presbyterian pastorate of America is again 
filled. The change in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn from Rev. Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall to Rev. Lorenzo Mason Clarke’ 
has been made, particularly in the method of 
the call, in an ideal way. At the installation 


service, last Wednesday evening, Dr. R. S‘ 
Storrs dwelt upon the mysteries of God, say- 
ing they should be the keynote of all pastoral 
teaching. ‘‘ My brethren of the ministry, our 
great work is to set forth to men, as Paul did, 
those things which are committed to us to 
transmit again to those to whom we preach.”’ 
Much interest centered in the charge of Presi- 
dent Hall to his recent congregation. ‘‘ The 
reinembrances of the past cause me to think,’ 
he said, in a tone deep with feeling, “‘that he 
who becomes your pastor enters into one of 
the most beautiful relations of life. He is of 
all men most to be congratulated, and you of 
all people the most to be depended upon.”” He 
named these great ideals for which this church 
has stood—faith, worship and social duty. 


Warmly Welcomed 

From far beyond the memberships of the 
combined congregations of the Rochester and 
Patchen Avenue churches Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Ingersoll is receiving greetings on his return 
to Brooklyn. The newspapers are printing 
editorials of congratulation to him, te his con- 
gregation and to the community. The word 
‘*Welcome,’’ which appeared in gold letters 
above the pulpit on the morning when Dr. 
Ingersoll preached his first sermon, seemed 
to mean what it said, so pronounced was the 
atmosphere of good will, and so apparent the 
determination of the two congregations to be 
hereafter one harmonious church family. The 
Rochester Avenue Church is being used for 
the services for the present, but a new edifice 
is to be built on Decatur Street, beween 
Patchen and Ralph Avenues. This is one of 
the most promising uptown sections of the city. 


A Promising Enterprise 

Plans have been drawn and contracts will 
be signed at once for the construction of the 
basement of a new edifice for the Port Morris 
congregation, Rev. William T. Stokes, pastor 
in charge. For a long time services have been 
held in a storeroom, but the Church Extension 
Society acquired a lot fifty by eighty feet on 
135th Street, near Trinity Avenue, in perhaps 
the most thriving part of the whole annexed 
district. Handsome buildings are going up all 
around the site. The front of the basement 
will contain a lecture-room twenty-seven by 
thirty-one and the rear an audience-room 
forty-four by forty-seven, and there will be 
sliding doors between them. ‘The total sum to 
be expended is about $7,000. As the new lo- 
eation is not in Port Morris proper, another 
name for the society is under consideration. 


Free Entertainment for Delegates 

Methodists are having more and more diffi- 
culty each year to secure from churches invi- 
tations for district conferences. When the 
uumber of ministers attending them is small 
it is comparatively easy to find free entertain- 
ment in homes, but when the number runs 
from three to five hundred the case is altered. 
The New York East Conference, which in- 
cludes Brooklyn and a considerable part of 
Connecticut, has just received an invitation 
from one church, with the condition that its 
congregation will agree to entertain only sev- 
enty-five ministers. A co-operative plan was 
thereupon entered into between half a dozen 
churches, and in this way a more cordial invi- 
tation was extended. The approaching ses- 
sion is of interest because during the week 
the fiftieth anniversary of the East Confer- 
ence’s existence is to be celebrated. 


Encouraging Growth 

East Church, Brooklyn, will not move from 
the corner of Tompkins Avenue and Kosci- 
usko Street at present, and very likely not at 
all. Considerable success, at least in the way 
of church attendance, has followed the efforts 
of Rev. J. A. Fisher, and congregations are 
now large enough to fill the auditorium. 
Twenty new members have just been admit- 
ted. Prayer meeting attendance is increasing. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Death from Neglect 

Miss Helen Ash; seventeen years of age, 
died in Chicago, Dec. 1, after a week’s treat- 
ment by the methods of Christian Science. 
She was suffering from appendicitis, and 
physicians say an operation would have saved 
her life. Dr. Fenn gave the certificate of the 
cause of death, though he had not been em- 
ployed as her physician, but something in its 
form attracted notice and the coroner was 
sent for and the cause of death found to be 
false treatment, or rather neglect. The re- 
buke administered in the finding by the coro- 
ner was severe and may deter others from 
employing false methods in an illness when 
prompt and heroic measures are called for. 
Peoria and Chicago 

The resignation of Dr. Gunsaulus of Plym- 
outh Church was so peremptory that it had 
to be accepted. The Plymouth people have 
felt themselves fortunate in the temporary 
ministry of Rev. Artemas Haynes of Har- 
wich, Mass., whom the First Church, Peoria, 
was anxious to obtain as its pastor. But 
Plymouth is equally anxious to secure him 
and, having asked him to succeed Dr. Gun- 
saulus, will undoubtedly retain him. It is to 
be congratulated upon so soon filling the va- 
eancy in its pulpit. 


Sentence of Banker Spaulding 

A good many people outside Chicago have 
followed the trial of Mr. Spaulding, accused 
and convicted of embezzling funds belonging 
to the Illinois University. His business rec- 
ord so far as known was without a stain. 
Up to the last he maintained his innocence, 
but Judge Horton recognized his guilt and 
pronounced an indeterminate sentence of 
from one year to fifteen years in duration. 
An appeal was taken, but there is little prob- 
ability that the decision will be set aside. 
There is no doubt that money was intrusted 
to Mr. Spaulding or that he lost it in specula- 
tion. 


The Lovering Case 

Chicago has been deeply interested in the 
result of the trial by court martial of Captain 
Lovering of Camp Sheridan for cruel treat- 
ment of Private Hammond. There has been 
little sympathy with Hammond. Evidently 
he possesses few traits which call forth ad- 
miration. But the brutal treatment shown 
him by an officer created indignation through- 
out the city. It was a relief when a court 
martial was ordered. There is a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with its finding. But this is 
somewhat lessened by the fact that the Secre- 
tary of War and the President have said that 
it is not severe enough, that for such cruelty 
as Captain Lovering exhibited the sentence 
should have been more than a reprimand. It 
is certain that the conduct of officers like Cap- 
tain Lovering will prevent self-respecting men 
from enlisting in the army. Civilians believe 
in discipline, but they do not believe in bru- 
tality. 
A Dedication 

Sunday, Dee. 5, was a great day for the 
Crawford Chureh. The building, which seats 
250 and cost $3,600, was dedicated, free of 
debt. It is on the corner of 26th Street and 
142d Avenue. Rev. Jesse Kolmos is pastor. 
The dedication sermon was by Supt. J. C. 
Armstrong. At the afternoon service Dr. 
James Tompkins preached. In the evening 
there was a fellowship meeting, at which 
neighboring pastors expressed their congrat- 
ulations. The enterprise shows what energy, 
patience, self-sacrifice and the aid of a well- 
organized City Missionary Society can do in 
one of our large and growing cities. 
Newberry Library and Dr. Senn 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 8, the trustees of 
the Newberry Library gave a reception to Dr. 
Nicholas Senn, one of our most skillful and 
famous surgeons. Dr. Senn has inte ested 
himself in the medical department of th; 
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library, which is now large and extremely 
valuable. He presented to it the library of Dr. 
Wilhelm B. Baun of Gottingen, also that of 
Emil Du Bois Raymond of Berlin, in addition 
to many costly books obtained by private pur- 
chase and selected from his own library. It 
was fitting that some recognition should be 
made of his generosity to Newberry and of 
his great services in adding to its treasures. 
The reception, socially brilliant as it was, 
was chiefly valuable for the honor bestowed 
upon a man whose ambition it has been to 
raise the standard of his profession and to 
lessen the suffering of his fellowmen. 


College Discipline 

Contrary to the orders of the faculty the 
Freshman Class in Beloit went to Rockford, 
lll., Thanksgiving night, for a banquet. For 
this violation of college rules more than fifty 
members of the class were suspended indefi- 
nitely, but were given the privilege of apply- 
ing for restoration at the end of two weeks. 
The class, recognizing the justice of the penalty, 
asked the privilege of remaining in town, of 
consulting with their professors as to their 
studies and of using certain rooms in the col- 
lege buildings in which to meet and recite to 
the tutors whom they employed. These priv- 
ileges were readily granted. The result is 
that the college has gained respect for its ad- 
herence to its laws and for the kindness it has 
shown those who thoughtlessly set them aside. 

FRANKLIN. 


History of the Site of the New 
House 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN 

For many years the town of Boston occu- 
pied Park Street and a part of Beacon Street, 
down to where the Tremont House stood, for 
a granary, almshouse, bridewell, etc. The 
interior was, as it is now, a public burying 
ground, the latter containing about 0,000 
square feet. Park Street is called in the 
early history Centry Street or Park Place. 

In 1795 the town voted to sell all this land, 
beginning at the corner of Park and Tremont 
Streets, now occupied by Park Street Church, 
and continuing up Park Street to Beacon 
Street and on Beacon Street down to where 
the Tremont House stood for so many years. 
All the lots ran through to the Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, which was their rear line. The 
lot at the corner of Park Street and Beacon 
Street and the adjoining lots on both streets 
were bought by Thomas Amory, a prom- 
inent merchant, who built upon it a large 
house somewhere about 1805. It is the north- 
ern part of this Amory lot which is the site of 
the new Congregational House. 

It is of interest to know that the old corner 
house built by Mr. Amory was sold to Samuel 
Dexter, Secretary of War in the Cabinet of 
John Quincy Adams. Afterwards it was used 
as a club house, and in 1824 it was rented by 
Mayor Quincy for the use of Lafayette during 
the week when he was the guest of the city. 
The adjoining lot on Park Street was occupied 
for many years by George Ticknor. 

The whole of the Amory property came 
into the possession of the Payne family, de- 
scended from an English merchant who 
came to Boston somewhere about 1660, whose 
members always held a high social and 
business position in Boston. Mr. Payne sold 
a part of the estate to Gov. Christopher Gore. 

Somewhere between 1815 and 1830 Mr. Payne 
built a large double house on the lot now owned 
by the American Congregational Association. 
It was of a pattern common abroad but rare 
in Boston, the two houses having no door on 
Beacon Street, but a driveway and large arch, 
probably fifteen feet high, leading through the 
house, so that carriages could drive through 
and leave visitors at the doors which were in 
the center of this passageway on each side. 
These two buildings were occupied by Wil- 
liam Payne, in the southerly half, and his two 
sisters, Sarah and Mary Payne, who lived in 
the half nearest the Atheneum. Their other 
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sister was Rebecca, wife of Gov. Christopher 
Gore. About twenty-five years ago this dou- 
ble house passed into the possession of the 
Whitmore family, and from them, under date 
of June 19, 1896, into the hands of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Association. 

In the yard of the property when we pur- 
chased it was a splendid English elm, sup- 
posed to be one of the famous ‘‘ Paddock elms.”’ 
Capt. Adino Paddock served the town of Bos- 
ton for many years as a sealer of leather and 
also as one of the firewards. Descended from 
the Pilgrim stock of the Plymouth Colony, he 
seems to have been a useful citizen in the 
early days. He lived on Tremont Street, op- 
posite the. Granary Burying Ground, and 
about 1762 imported and had set out on Tre- 
mont Street a row of English elms, about fif- 
teen in number. They grew to splendid size 
and stond for over a hundred years, till the 
demands of business and travel compelled 
them to be cut down, to the great regret of 
our citizens. Captain Paddock apparently 
imported more than enough for the row oppo- 
site his house. The others, therefore, seem to 
have been planted near by, in and about the 
burying ground, and tradition has it that one 
of the number was in the yard of our new lot. 
While it has been necessary to cut it down to 
make room for the new building, the large 
trunk has been saved and is being seasoned, 
with the hope to make from it some articles 
of use or ornament to put in the library of 
the new building, and thus to form a visible 
link with the past generations. 

As the Memorial Building of the Congrega- 
tionalists in London stands upon consecrated 
ground, so it is pleasant to feel that our new 
Congregational memorial building is to be 
built, not upon ‘made land,”’ but in the very 
heart of the old city, upon Beacon Hill, and 
upon a part of an estate which has associated 
with it the names of some of the old families, 
and adjoining the burying ground which holds 
the dust of so many of the great men of the 
early days, who helped not only to make Bos- 
ton what she is, but who had so much influ- 
ence in shaping the early life of the great 
republic. 





In the Land of the Auroras 


The story of missionary life in the far 
north, as told by Rev. E. R. Young of To- 
ronto at the Monday Ministers’ Meeting, was 
as romantic and picturesque as any of Gilbert 
Parker’s tales of The Romany of the Snows. 
Mr. Young has an earnest face, a genial man- 
ner and is a vigorous and eloquent speaker. 
He left a large Methodist church in Hamilton, 
Ont., in 1868, to take up mission work among 
the Crees in the Hudson Bay territories, where 
he remained for twenty-nine years. He gave 
a vivid description of his journeys through 
the wilderness, of his relations with the In- 
dians, told a little of the privations the life 
involved—speaking of the difficulty of living 
for one six months on fish alone with neither 
bread nor vegetables—gave laughabie inci- 
dents of his medical treatment of the Indians 
and then spoke feelingly of the eagerness on 
their part to hear his message and to improve 
their condition. An interesting phase of the 
subject is the attitude of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment toward this missionary work. It 
gives no financial backing, but has set apart 
a reservation on Fisher River in Manitoba, 
where, when an Indian is recommended by 
the missionary for citizenship, he is given 
land, tools, seeds and rations for twelve 
months. After that he is expected to become 
self-supporting, and there is now a flourish- 
ing colony of Christian Indians settled there. 

After Jan. 23 Mr. Young will be again in 
and near Boston for about a month, and is 
»repared to respond to invitations to lecture. 
He gives several addresses, some of them 
illustrated with stereopticon pictures. He has 
already made a number of engagements to 
speak in churches in Boston and vicinity. His 
address is Ingleside, Deer Park P. O., Toronto. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, PILGRIM HALL, Dec. 
20,10 a. M. Topic, Continued Discussion of the Rela- 
tion of the Church to the Labor Problem. Speakers: 
W. H. Allbright, D. D., Rev. H. W. Stebbins and others. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
snaptoes of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR®IGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room land 2, Con- 
gresstional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Neveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THECONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. 7 Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, lil. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears oe Boston. “Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room %, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of Nationa) Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BoSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Oven day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 

aven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, chaplain. 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “1 givean 
bequeath to the Bost on Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 

, tobe applied to the charitable uses and ay om a 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 
The South Dakota pastor who skipped a 
year in the seminary that he might build a 
meeting house has been getting a different 
sort of training from that furnished in the 
schools. We hope he will sueceed in com- 
pleting his course, and that his later study 
will mean far more to him than it could possi- 
bly have done previous to this year of struggle. 
Several Connecticut churches are maintain- 
ing Men’s Social Clubs, with interests not 
wholly defined by that name. Instructive 
evenings of discussion have been part of the 
program, and musical and other attractions 
are added. Friendships of mutual and often 
lasting helpfulness to those who make special 
efforts and sacrifice result from such work. 
We wonder if Klondike socials conduce to 
spiritual growth? Ordo they inflame the minds 
of young people already sufficiently excited 
over the quest for terrestrial riches? We 
would suggest that, if permitted at all, they 
be used as Sentimental Tommy did the Punch 
and Judy show—to serve as a warning rather 
than an example. 
Minnesota Congregationalists and Baptists 
harmonize delightfully in Sunday school work. 
And why not, since the bone of contention be- 
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tween them relates solely to church member- 
ship? Perhaps by the time there are enough 
Christians to form a church they will have be- 
come so united that they will consent to wor- 
ship together. 

The St. Louis pastor who, aided by lantern 
views, is leading his people in studying the 
problem of democracy is evidently alive to 
the fact that this is the great question of the 
day in both church and state. We are glad 
the stereopticon is being used to throw light 
on so many moral and religious issues of the 
time. 

It was almost inevitable that church debts 
should accumulate during the recent years of 
financial depression, particularly the last one, 
but we are glad to see indications, as in lowa 
this week, that the tide has turned and that 
the present is to be a debt-paying year. 

There seems to be quite a general desire for 
individual cups in Brockton, Mass., where 
the fourth of our seven churches has just 
adopted them. We have now recorded nearly 
seventy of our churches in this country which 
are using them. 

In New York State is an example of a live 
country church, whose pastor is making the 
best of his abilities by sharing his studies with 
the young people. 

They that go down to the sea in ships from 
Florida are glad to give thanks to their great 
Defender on their return, as notes from that 
southern shore attest. 

A small army of theologues is training for 
service in and around Chicago. Our own sem- 
inary has a good quota. 

The pastor of an active church in Texas 
shows marked skill in adapting the Bible to 
modern conditions. 

Men’s Clubs will perhaps be interested in 
the achievements of one of their order in 
Iowa. 

Some California Congregationalists have set 
a high standard in gifts for home missions. 

A delightful incident in church life is the 
folding of the lambs in South Dakota. 





IN HONOR OF DOANE’S FOUNDER 

A memorial service held by the church in Crete, 
Neb., the evening of Dec. 8, was a testimonial by 
the college and community of their regard for the 
late founder of the college, Mr. Thomas Doane of 
Charlestown, Mass. Resolutions of appreciation 
were passed by the trustees. The choir of the 
ehurch made special preparation and among other 
hymns an appropriate one by Professor Jillson was 
sung. Brief addresses were made by Rev. G. W. 
Mitchell, Superintendent Bross, Pres. D. B. Perry, 
Professor Fairchild, G. A. Manville, Esq., Rev. H. 
A. French, and Miss Margaret Thompson, precep- 
tress of the college. Letters were read from absent, 
interested friends. The tributes were tender and 
eloquent. A large, fine picture of Mr. Doane occu- 
pied the platform and two of his children were 
present with their families, The students were also 
present in a body. 

The Winthrop Church of Charlestown, Mass., held 
a memorial service last Sunday morning in honor 
of the late Mr. Doane. He was formerly one of the 
most active members of this church. Many of his 
associates in the engineering profession were pres- 
ent at the simple service. Rev. Dr. A. S. Twom- 
bly gave the oration, which was an able effort. It 
called attention to the strong influence which Mr. 
Doane’s fixed resolutions had on his business or 
church associates, his executive ability and his 
deep religious belief. The claims of his consciciece 
added to the strength of his character. wtters 
were read which contained remarkable tributes to 
the deceased from such men as Rey. Dr. 8S. E. Her- 
rick, Rey. C. R. Brown and Mr. R. H. Stearns. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

The Middle Class has completed the history of 
the Hebrews under Professor Gilmore.——The Jun- 
ior Class in Hebrew, under Professor Denio, is read- 
ing Ruth.——W. W. Wood, a Middler, recently gave 
a pleasant entertainment with the phonograph 
in the chapel.—The Students’ Association has 
chosen the following as speakers for the semi-an- 
nual rhetorical: Archie Cullens, G. M. Jones, W. H. 
McEwen.—President Tucker of Dartmouth is in- 
vited to address the annual meeting of the associ- 
ation in May.——A number of the students will 
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preach in some of the smaller fields in the State 
during the holiday recess. 


Andover 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne of Oxford delivered two lec- 
tures last week on Jewish Religious Ideals and 
Jewish Wisdom.—Professor Hincks is lecturing 
on the Pauline teaching.——Last week John Reid 
of the Middle Class read a paper on Jesus’ Attitude 
Toward the Law.—The German seminar, which 
meets this year with Professor H necks, is to read 
Gunkel’s book on the Holy Spirit in Paul.—A. H. 
Pingree was the Senior class preacher.——On Friday 
a most enjoyable musicale was given at the home of 
Professor Harris. Several students took part. 

Hartford 

Prof. Jacobus during the past week has deliv- 
ered a course of lectures at Princeton on Present 
Day Problems in New Testament Criticism. He 
preached at the university chapel last Sunday 
morning, and in the afternoon addressed the semi- 
nary on Doctrinal Preaching.—At the Hartford 
Central Association last week Professor Mead read a 
paper on Phenomenalism in Theology and Religion, 
and Professor Mitchell gave a review of Sabatier’s 
Philosophy of Religion.—Rev. J. S. Porter, Class 
of ’91, a missionary of the American Board at 
Prague, Bohemia, recently visited the seminary. 
—The seminary quartet sang at a missionary 
meeting at South Windsor last week. Mr. Olds of 
the Middle Class spoke on Missionary Work in 
Mexico.——T. H. Bartlett gave a lecture on Art last 
Saturday afternoon at the seminary buildings under 
the auspices of the Hartford Art Society. Profes- 
sor Paton led the seminary prayer meeting last Fri- 
day evening, taking as his theme Bible Study for 
Spiritual Life. 





Yale 

Professor Bacon addressed the missionary meet- 
ing last week.——C. J. Hawkins of the Middle 
Class has become assistant to Rev. F. R. Luckey at 
Humphrey Street Church.——The following Seniors 
will give addresses before the school: R. Hughes, 
J. E. Sarles, F. W. Heberlein, H. French and H. M. 
Witman.—D. E. Forsell was Senior Class preacher. 
—The Christmas recess will occur Dec. 22-Jan. 4. 
—tThe Senior Class in sociology and Christian eth- 
ics, under Professor Blackman, is planning to make” 
a trip to New York, as was done last year, to visit 
the various institutions and get a glimpse of city 
problems.——Last Saturday morning the students 
were addressed by D. L. Moody. 


Chicago 


The second period of the year began on the 9th. 
——Thursday afternoon Dr. J. H. Barrows gave his 
lecture to the faculty and students on The World 
Pilgrimage.-—Friday evening t1e Faculties’ Union 
representing five seminaries, dined at the Sherman 
House. Thirty-three were in attendance. The sub- 
ject under discussion was Methods of Conducting 
Courses: Old Testament; New Testament; Church 
History ; Systematic Theology ; Homiletics.——There 
are 870 theological students in Chicago and vicinity, 
not counting those of the Episcopal Seminary, as 
follows: Methodist, 155; Congregational, 165; Pres- 
byterian, 150; Baptist (enrollment for 12 months at 
the university), 350; Lutheran, 50. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Wis.—The Winnebago District Convention met, 
Dec. 7, 8, in Plymouth, Rev. G. B. Hubbard, pastor. 
The meeting was characterized by deep devotional 
spirit. Special interest was taken in the case of 
Rey. E. H. Smith, pastor at First Church, Oshkosh, 
one of the strongest in the State, who several years 
ago was disfellowshiped by the district convention 
for heresy. First Church memorialized the conven- 
tion that he be restored to good standing. After a 
full discussion, it being clearly shown to the satis- 
faction of a large majority that the differences sep- 
arating him from the brethren and the theological 
standards of the convention were slight, by a de- 
cisive majority, he was restored, the former action 
being rescinded, thus satisfactorily settling a ques- 
tion that has long vexed our churches, 


Mo.—Hannibal Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Brookfield Nov. 30, Dec. 1. It comprises but 
nine churches, of which two are Welsh and two 
others are pastorless. Notwithstanding the small 
number participating, the meeting was one of inter. 
est and spiritual power. The two afternoons were 
given to missionary topics. The sermon by Rey. 
R. J. Mathews was in line with the general topic, 
The Holy Spirit. Sub-topics were: His Aid in 
Preaching, In Pastoral Work, His Relations with 
the Individual Life, With the Social Life of the 
Church, With the Sunday School, With Missions. 
The meeting was merged into evangelistic services, 
to be conducted by the pastor, Dr. Leroy Warren, 
assisted by Rev. William Johnson. 
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NEB.—The Frontier Association held its post- 
poned meeting at Ogalalla, Rev. W. S. Hampton, 
pastor, Dec. 7-9. The meeting was spirited and 
helpful. The opening sermon was by Rev. G. W. 
Knapp. Missionary interests at home and abroad, 
Sunday school work and Christian education had 
large place on the program. Reports from the 
churches were encouraging. Universal regret was 
expressed that the pastor is removing to Silver 
Creek. Supt. Harmon Bross spoke for home mis- 
sions and preached the second evening. Rev. J. P. 
Burling preached the last evening. 


CLUBS 


MAss.—The Lowell Club held its initial meeting 
Dec. 6, and starts out with a membership of 125. 
It will discuss local problems, meeting five times a 
year. About 200 sat down to supper at the meeting 
as the guests of the John Street Church, and quite 
an enthusiasm was developed in behalf of the club 
as its opportunities to do good service were pre- 
sented. 

Vt.—The Western Vermont Club met at Middle- 
bury Dee. 8, and discussed The Negro Problem. 
Gen. O. O. Howard gave an address on The Negro 
as a Factor in Our Republic, Rev. C. H. Smith re- 
viewed the work of the A. M. A., and Pres. B. T. 
Washington spoke on the Negro and Our Christian 
Civilization. There was an unusually large attend- 
ance, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 


HypE PARK.—The late Mary Clarke bequeathed 
$2,000 to be divided among the C. H. M.S., the 
A. M. A., the W. H. M. A., the Woman’s Board, 
Weiser Academy and Northfield School. 

BROCKTON.—Porter has recently adopted individ- 
ual communion cups, and as soon as the action was 
taken pledges of money to secure eight stands of 
silver cups, 400 in all, were made by various indi- 
viduals and groups of persons in memory of former 
members. 

Norwoop.—First has begun the publication of a 
four-page paper, which will urge on the interests of 
church life and work in its community. Its bright 
sayings and fresh news items show the appropriate- 
ness of its name, Beacon Hill Searchlight. 


LOWELL.—Highland. The many friends of the 
pastor, Rev. C. L. Merriam, rejoice heartily at his 
decision to withdraw his resignation at the urgent 
request of the church. 

NORFOLK.—For two weeks every other night 
Rey. R. M. Taft has been with the church holding 
special services, An evident impression has been 
made upon the community, and 20 persons have re- 
solved upon a new life. For a third week the church 
continued the meetings every night. Rev. E. J. 
Moore is pastor. 

MIDDLEFIELD.—A year ago the church was de- 
pendent on the H. M.S. This year, with increased 
expenses, it pledged the total amount at home be- 
sides paying a debt of more than $300. The last 
pledge was made the Sunday before Thanksgiving 
Day. This is the result of an unusual Christian 
spirit displayed by members of the church and 
friends. 

WoRCESTER.—Union. Dr. Tuttle preached at 
Wellesley, Nov. 28 and Dee. 5. Prof. J. F. Genung 
of Amherst and Dr. F. E. Clark supplied the pulpit. 
Plymouth held its annual meeting Dec. 8. The 
total membership is 776. The Sunday school’s aver- 
age attendance is 282, with 71 in the home depart- 
ment. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society has raised 
$1,265, and the church benevolences were over 
$6,446.—Jmmanuel reports a membership of 
122. The benevolences were $262 last year. The 
expenses exceeded the receipts, but the church, 
formerly a branch of Piedmont, is still cared for 
by the mother church.——Hope voted at the annuay 
meeting to increase the salary of the pastor, Rev. 
E. W. Phillips, $200. He has just declined a call 
to Swampscott. 

SPRINGFIELD.—North held its annual meeting 
Dec. 6, with an attendance of 125. Every organ- 
ization in the parish presented a report. The 
membership is 486. The visiting committee made 
254 calls, the Woman’s Missionary Society raised 
$128, and the Ladies’ Benevolent Society added 
about $450 to the fund towards furnishing the pro- 
posed parish house. The meeting was fol owed by 
a sociable and refreshments were served by the 
End*avorers. The chureh has 85 in the home de- 
partment of the Bible school. It has been the great 
pleasure of the pastor, Rev. F. B. Makepeace, to 
receive additions to the church at each of 95 succes-« 
sive communion seasons during 16 years’ ministry, 
in Andover and since at Springfield. 
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TURNER'S FALLS.—The Sunday school reached 
high-water mark Sunday, Noy. 28, when there were 
202 members present. Much credit is due Superin- 
tendent Severance and his able assistants for a large 
increase. 

WILLIAMSBURG. — The late W. A. Nash _ be- 
queathed $5,000 to the C. H. M. S., and $1,000 each 
to the local church, the local cemetery association, 
and the Massachusetts H. M. 8. 

Maine 

CUMBERLAND MILLs.—A mission Sunday school 
and service in the neighboring town of Windham 
has been carried on by one of the deacons of the 
Warren Church of this place for several years. Re- 
cently the work has developed a decided revival in- 
terest, and the community is being greatly blessed. 
Special meetings are being conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rey. W. G. Mann, and the young men. 

BIDDEFORD.—An estate of $25,000 or more by 
the will of Miss A. S. Clifford has been bequeathed 
to various religious and benevolent work: Pavilion 
Chureb, Maine Missionary Society, Maine Bible 
Society and others. These received from $500 to 
$1,500 each. 

BANGOR.—The womap’s missionary meeting of 
the three churches was addressed by Secretary 
Hatch on the Maine Missionary Work, and Rev. 
C. L. Parker on The Needs of Our Own State, and 
also A. M. A. work.—There will be widespread 
sympathy with Secretary Hatch in the sudden 
death of his little daughter, an only child. 

The minutes of the general conference are at hand. 
The “roll of honor ” shows that five ministers have 
been ordained more than 50 years. One, Mr. Kell- 
ogg, is still in active work. The average pastorate 
of the 55 pastors by council in the State is nearly 
five years, while the average length of service of 
the 115 pastors otherwise inducted is four years 
and eight months. Bucksport has a great interest 
in the evangelistic meetings conducted by Rev. 
H. M. Gale.——In Brunswick $200 was the result 
of the annual jug breaking by the young people.—— 
Rev. C. M. Geer, recently of Danvers, Mass., now 
professor in Bates College, is supplying Sixth Street 
Church, Auburn. 

New Hampshire 

PENACOOK.—The acting pastor, Rev. E. B. Bur- 
rows, editor of the Record, Dec. 6, was suddenly 
stricken with extreme nervous prostration, and for 
the most part has remained unconscious since. His 
physician, however, is hopeful of his rallying after 
a time and of his ultimate recovery. The cause was 
doubtless overwork. 

MT. VERNON.—Rev. T. J. Lewis, who was pastor 
here about three years, left last September to re- 
visit his former home in Wales, expecting to return 
this month. He came back earlier, however, and 
closed his pastorate to return and live with his 
sons, who are at school in Wales. His departure is 
regretted. 

EXETER.—Phillips. By the will of the late Miss 
Elizabeth F. Smith, the pastor, Rev. G. E. Street, 
receives $2,000, and the parish, as residuary leg- 
atee, probably about $15,000, the income of which 
is to go perpetually towards the payment of the 
current or other expenses of public worship. 





NASHUA.—First has shared in the fruit of the re- 
vival services recently held under the lead of 
Evangelist Rees. Converts are being specially 
helped by the pastor, Dr. Cyrus Richardson. 

Rev. W. E. Renshaw of Hinsdale is giving the 
children of his parish instruction in musie Saturday 
afternoons. The late Col. E.S. Nutter of Concord 
left $1,000 to the Barnstead church. Rev. E. A. 
Keep of Walpole is preaching on The Parables. 








Vermont 

Sv. ALBANS.—First. Rey. J. R. Danforth arrived 
here Dee. 1 to take charge of the work. The fol- 
lowing Friday evening a reception was held in the 
chapel for Mr. and Mrs. Danforth and the four dea- 
cons and their wives. A large number attended, 
ncluding the clergymen and many members of the 
other churches. 

MANCHESTER.—The pastor, Rey. G. T. Smart, 
has now for his Sunday themes The Creed of the 
Church, and considers the different articles of the 
confession of faith. 

HARDWICK.—The Christian Crusaders have been 
holding meetings in this place for four weeks. A 
good interest and over 30 conversions are reported. 


Rhode Island 

Woop RIVER JUNCTION.—Rev. James Greer 
was ordained to the ministry and the church build- 
ing was dedicated Nov. 30. Rev. J. J. Woolley 
«preached the ordination sermon and Rey. Alexander 
McGregor offered the prayer. H. E. Lewis read a 
history of the church, and Rev. L. S. Woodworth 
ave an address. Rey. A. L. Clarke offered the 
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dedicatory prayer. At the evening service Rev. 
E. C. Moore, D. D., preached the sermon. 


Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—Taylor issues a weekly paper, 
Good Tidings. The former pastor, Rev. H. L. 
Hutchins, is now connected with the Connecticut 
Bible Society. Henderson’s Social. Spirit in Amer- 
ica is being discussed by the Men’s Sociological 
Club. The acting pastor, Rev. A. M. Hall, was 
ordained Dee. 8. Davenport looks forward hope- 
fully to the coming of its new pastor, Rev. G. F. 
Prentiss, recently of Winsted. It has several prob- 
lems to face, among them that occasioned by a 
change in the character of the surrounding commu- 
nity.——Humphrey Street. The pastor, Rev. F. R. 
Luckey, has been given charge of the Ferry Street 
Church by the Congregational Union, and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Hawkins of Yale, will preach Sunday even- 
ings. United. The Men’s Club service was ad- 
dressed last Sunday evening by President Frissell 
of Hampton Institute.——Redeemer. The pastor, 
Dr. W. L. Phillips, is preaching a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on Hymns and Hymn Writers.— 
Dwight L. Moody visited the city Dee. 10 and ad- 
dressed a public meeting on behalf of Work Among 
Prisoners. 

HARTFORD.—The first meeting of the local Sun- 
day School Superintendents’ Union was well at- 
tended, 10 neighboring towns being represented. 
The discussion centered around the subject, intro- 
duced by C. 8. Chapman of Waterbury, The Use of 
the Quarterly in the Sunday School.— Fourth. The 
Yoke Fellows hold a “free and easy’ every Satur- 
day evening. Coffee and special music «re always 
among the attractions. The 150 members are 
mostly reformed men. ‘he City Battalion of the 
First Regiment attended church in a >ody on a re- 
cent Sunday night. Rev. H. H. Kelsey, chaplain of 








the regiment, preached the sermon. The ministers’ 


meeting, formerly held weekly, will b - held in mt5ly 
hereafter. 

ROCKVILLE.—Last spring the Endeavor Society 
invested in a number of chrysanthemum plants 
which were distributed for cultivation among its 
members. These had been cared for, and recently 
they were on exhibition to the number of almost 
100. The flower sale included a supper and an art 
exhibition. 

EAst HARTFORD.—First. Ona recent Sunday a 
special collie tion was taken toward the ch irch debt. 
Over $400, considerably more than balf the total 
amount, were received, and the rest is now practi- 
cally assured. Most of the debt is from the repair- 
ing and enlargement of the heating apparatus last 
winter. 

NEW BRITAIN.—South has unanimously voted to 
continue the voluntary pledge system for the com- 
ing year. The system has already been in opera- 
tion three years, and is proving more successful 
each year.—-Th:+ Men’s Social Union at the last 
fortnightly meeting discussed The President’s Mes- 
sage. The gatherings are of great interest. At 
a recen. organ coneert by M. Guilmant of Paris, 
standing roo a was not to be o tained by many. 
The proceeds went toward the musie fund of the 
ehureh. 

MERIDEN.—First. The Men’s Social Union gave 
aco: plimentary banquet, Noy. 30, to 130 men of 
the parish. The Sunday school contributed $273 to 
b-nevolen es last year. 

FARMINGTON.—The pastor, Rev. G. L. Clark, has 
organized a B:ble class, which meets at the parson- 
age every Wednesday evening, to which all the con- 
gregation is invited. 

ENFIELD.—Rey. O. W. Means has been giving, to 
the satisfaction of his people, a series of five Sun- 
day evening addresses on The English Bible, Its 
Origin and History. 

SOUTHINGTON.—The Sunday school has donated 
$21 to the village reading-room improvements. A 
fund to provide a much needed chapel is started. 

PLAINVILLE.—The additions of the year number 
31. Besides the usual expenditures $100 were 
raised for repairs. Meetings are well attended. 

NEWINGTON has voted, by a two-thirds vote, 
against free seats. The amount secured by pledges 
was insufficient to meet the expenses. 

Mansfield and Putnam have had good results 
from recent special meetings. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

ELMIRA.—St. Luke’s. Rev. H. A. Ottman, the 
first pastor, closed his work in November, and in 
his farewell sermon reviewed the work—the up- 
building, the purchase of a corner lot, the buying 
and moving of an abandoned schoolhouse and the 
increase of membership from 20 to the present 
total, 89. The church is out of debt and has 
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$1,300 towards a new edifice. The people are 
united and loyal.—kRev. S. E. Eastman last 
week addressed the Unitarian Club of Boston 
on Power to Become, dwelling on the devel- 
opment of the spiritual life through the inwork- 
ing of supernatural forces. 

LYSANDER.—Having previously drilled his young 
people in courses of study, followed by written ex- 
aminations, on doctrines, polity, means of grace 
and methods of activity, Rev. J. L. Keedy, the pas- 
tor, is carefully leading his young people in study- 
ing portions of the New Testament that should be 
committed to memory. Thirty-three persons have 
been added to the membership the present year, 
and the net increase during the three and a half 
years of the present pastorate is 50. 

MIDDLETOWN.—First has just received 16 mem- 
bers, 11 on confession. A recent Sunday evening 
address by the pastor, Dr. W. A. Robinson, on An 
American Hero and His Work, was a fitting tribute 
to the life and services of Marcus Whitman, and 
was highly appreciated by a large audience. All 
departments of church work are prosperous. The 
Ladies’ Guild is closing one of its best years of be- 
nevolent activity. 

OXFORD.—On a recent Sunday morning the meet- 
ing house caught fire and was damaged to the ex- 
tent of nearly $2,000. Timely aid from the fire 
department prevented total destruction. 

Wilmington is enjoying a religious interest with 
many conversions. New sheds have been attached 
to the church. The Berkshire parsonage is un- 
dergoing repairs in preparation for Rev. F. L. Luce, 
the new pastor. 





New Jersey 
MONTCLAIR.—Firsé held its annual meeting last 
week, having reports from all the organizations of 
the church. For benevolences over $6,000 have 
been distributed. The faithful services of Deacon 
Samuel Holmes, recently deceased, had appreciative 
recognition. 
THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON.—First. The pastor, Dr. S. M. 
Newman, gave an illustrated lecture on Venice 
regently for the benefit of the Ladies’ H. M. S., 
which resulted in an addition of nearly $100 to the 
treasury. Rev. Dr. C. A. Berry of Wolverhampton, 
Eng., occupied the pulpit Dec. 5. He gave a lec- 
ture on Arbitration the next evening. 


Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—The Congregational ministers of 
the city and vicinity had a large part in the reeent 
special services of the Associate Reformed Church 
in commemoration of its 100th anniversary. This 
historic church began as a Scotch Covenanter 
church, Reformed Presbyterian, but for over 70 
years has maintained an independent position, 
practically Congregational. The services were 
in the nature of thanksgiving and_ historical. 
The pastor, Rev. Oliver Huckel, recently of First 
Church, Amherst, Mass., spoke on The Faith of Our 
Fathers and The Faith of the Future. Dean E. H. 
Griffin, a Congregationalist, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity offered prayer. The next evening the pas- 
tor was installed, a number of Congregationalists 
taking part. The services concluded Tuesday even- 
ing by the centennial oration by Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, D. D., of First Church, Montclair, N. J., on 
Puritan Principles in the Modern World. The 
prayer was offered by Rev. S. M. Newman, D. D., of 
First Church, Washington, D. C.——First. The 
churches and all moral forces have assisted in the 
recent triumphs which have placed the better ele- 
ments in control of the city, and in response to the 
awakened public interest a commission is now pre- 
paring a new charter for Baltimore. The Men’s 
Guild of this church had a large meeting with The 
Charter as the subject on Friday. Several promi- 
nent city officials attended and gave addresses, and 
a vote was emphatically in favor of the new char- 
ter. The general interest now shown among Chris- 
tians augurs well for municipal life.——Fourth. A 
mission Sunday school has been opened and it is in 
a flourishing condition. Steps are being taken to 
lease ground to build and make the work perma- 


nent. 
Florida 


PoMoNA.—Rev. M. C. Welch has been dismissed 
from his pastorate of 16 years. The council which 
was called had no quorum. Those present, without 
formal organization, by unanimous consent, re- 
viewed what had been done and expressed their 
approval. Distances are great and railroad fares 
high and it was not thought necessary to advise the 
salling of another council. Mr. Welch has been a 
faithful pastor and possesses the entire confidence 
of the people. His health permits him to sustain 
the responsibilities of the position of pastor no 
longer. He retains his residence in Pomona. 
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ANCLOTE.—The Gulf sponging fleet center - here. 

[here are over 50 profess ng C iristians on these 
poats. Services are held on the shore at which local 
pastors officiate. Audiences of 200 and over meet 
under the oaks. Collections are generous. The 
majority of the Christians are Congregationalists. 

Moss BLuFF, near the beautiful Ocklawaha River, 
has raised the funds to build a commodious house, 
owing to self-sacrifice by the membership. Rev. E. 
DD. Luter is pastor. 

Rey. S. F. Gale, the popular Florida superintendent 
of home mission churches, has had Alabama added 
to his already extensive field.——Daytona has en- 
larged its house of worship, which is again found 
none too large in view of an increased population 
and prosperity.——Rev. A. T. Fuller has left New 
Smyrna, and Rev. H. Cartledge of Connecticut 
takes his place.—Rey. E. W. Butler is to supply 
Eden twice a month, Rey. H. M. Tupper occupying 
nis pulpit in his absence.——For 200 miles along 
Indian River below Oak Hill there are only three 
live Congregational churches, but ground is suffi- 
ciently occupied at present by other denominations. 


Texas 


DALLAS.—First, for nine months witheut a pas- 
tor, admirably sustained the different lines of work. 
fecently it has begun a series of monthly meetings 
on the prayer meeting night devoted to mission 
fields. Reporters bring in tidings from 10 stations 
of the American Board. Last Sunday the pastor 
preached to the Traveling Men’s Association, of 
which he has been elected chaplain, there being 
about 150 in attendance. The Congregationalist’s 
service on Paul was used to illuminate the theme, 
Paul, a Long-Ago Traveling Man. Special efforts 
to reach the men of the city are being put forth, and 
a noticeable increase in their attendance is noted 
in the Sunday services. During the last two years 
the church membership has decreased by nearly 
150 through removals, but the Sunday audiences 
are gradually and regularly increasing. Street 
meetings, jail and hospital work and two mission 
fields are sustained, while the Ladies’ Missionary 
Society helps to support eight Bible women in India. 
Rey. F. A. Hatch is pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

TOLEDO.—First has recently received 24 new 
members. Under Rev. A. M. Hyde’s pastorate the 
work is growing. Congregations fill the house 
morning and evening. The present series of ser- 
mons is on The Christ of the Gospels.—— Washing- 
ton Street. Rey. G. A. Burgess has bee. giving his 
people a course of six*Tuesday evening lectures. 
More money was raised last year than in any other 
year in its history. The Sunday school’s average 
attendance is over 800.—Plymouth and Second 
are heroically struggling with debts and are bravely 
solving difficult problems.—Centra/, under the 
capable leadership of Rev. F. D. Kelsey, reports a 
quickening of life along all lines. Professor Kelsey 
has been giving a special course of Sunday evening 
sermons to young people. 

MADISON.—The morning service of Nov. 28 was 
in memory of Dr. Marcus Whitman and an offering 
was made to the C. H. M.S. Under the lead of Rev. 
Joseph Wolfe as pastor the church has canceled a 
debt of over $300, met all current expenses, re- 
membered six of the benevolent societies, added 33 
to its membership, and organized a Junior Endeavor 
Society which now has 46 members. The church 
also has a good wide-awak } C. E. Society, and La- 
dies’ Missionary and Aid Societies, both doing ex- 
cellent work. The latter have sent away four 
missionary barrels and another is about ready. 
Services are well attended. The church and pastor 
enter upon the coming year with renewed ener zy. 

CLEVELAND.—Euclid Avenue had its annual sup- 
per and meeting Dec. 3. The attendance was 
large, the feeling enthusiastic. All departments 
were reported in three-minute speeches. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 961.) 
MALTA is growing in interest in its work since 
tev. W. S. Grange has been here. A debt of $200 
on the parsonage has been paid, a new barn built 
and the interior of the meeting house improved. 
Rey. J. D. Wyckoff supplied recently. 

Evangelist F. A. Miller has held a profitable 
series of meetings, assisting Rev. O. C. Dickinson at 
North Aurora, with a number of conve ‘sions. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Union. A _ series of revival 
meetings is being held, conducted by Rev. O. D. 
Fisher.—Brightwood. Rev. W. L. Berger, the 
evangelist, after five weeks at Pilgrim Church, has 
opened meetings with this pastorless people with 
good prospects.—Trinity. The first fruits of the 
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revival meetings, led by Rev. Levi White, the pas- 
tor, were gathered Dec. 5, when 15 persons, all 
heads of families, united. It was an interesting 
oceasion. A subscription of $1,500 has been raised 
toward paying for the new church.—The home of 
Rey. O. D. Fisher of People’s Church was recently 
entered by burglars while the family was absent. 
Some articles valuable principally as heirlooms 
were lost. 

MARION is prosperous under the lead of Rev. 
J. W. Comfort, recently of Butler College Church. 
Most of Mr. Comfort’s ministry has been in Eng- 
land as pastor of a union Free Baptist and Congre- 
gationalist parish. His family arrived here last 
month, and a large reception was given them. Many 
of the leading citizens were in attendance. There 
were addresses of welcome and responses. A 
movement is on foot to put the church into more 
representative relations with the city. The pur- 
chase of a commanding site upon which to relocate 
the church building is now being considered. Marion 
is a borough of 20,000 persons, with many suburbs. 

Michigan 

Port HURON.—First has refitted the interior of the 
house of worship in a tasty manner. Dec. 5 a large 
congregation gathered for rededication services. 
The pastor, Rev. Thomas Chalmers, is in Germany 
fora year. Rev. W. B. Millard, recently of St. Paul, 
is acting pastor meanwhile. He is making a strong 
impression by his preaching and ministrations. 
Some sermons on Sunday evenings to the young 
people have been instructive. 

LANSING.—Plymouth. The union services with 
the First Presbyterian Church have resulted in 
helpful, quickened spiritual life. Rev. C. F. Swift 
has started a pastor’s class, which meets Friday 
afternoons for Bible readings on the Christian life. 
The general divisions are Becoming a Christian and 
Being a Christian.—Pilgrim is crowded at the 
evening services, Mayflower has enjoyed a help- 
ful series of meetings. 

YPSILANTI.—The pastor, Rev. B. F. Aldrich, has 
begun a series of Sunday evening meetings on The 
Relation of the Gospel to Every Day Occupations, 
as follows: The Pushing Business Man, The Be- 
loved Physician, The Diligent Ruler, The Honest 
Lawyer, The Just Capitalist, The Faithful Laborer, 
The Efficient Teacher, The Wise Student. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—Park. Mrs. M. R. Bissell bas 
started a social settlement known as the Bissell 
House. The Park Church mission school has moved 
in and thus finds a comfortable new meeting place. 





HANCOCK gave a farewell reception to Rey. Ed- 
ward Reilly, D. D., in the chureh parlors. There 
was a large attendance and much regret was 
spoken. 

Prof. G. F. Wright of Oberlin has been giving lec- 
tures in western Mich gan on glaci | geology to 
large audiences. Seven lectures were given in 
First Church, Grand Rapids, where also he preached. 

Wisconsin 


DOUSMAN celebrated the 10th anniversary of its 
founding and dedication last month. Sermons were 
preached by Rey. David Jenkins, the organizer, 
and by Rev. Judson Titsworth of Milwaukee, who 
preached the dedication sermon in 1887. Rev. 
J. W. Helmuth of Oconomowoc is in charge of serv- 
ices once in two weeks. 

CLINTQN.—Mr. E. N. Hunt of Minneapolis, the 
“lawyer evangelist,” has recently held three weeks’ 
union meetings at this place. The churches have 
been brought into closer touch and direct gain has 
been received. The church received twelve at the 
last communion, 11 on confession. 

ELKHORN had an annual thank offering Nov. 18, 
giving a dinner at the same time. About $75 were 
raised for missions. The outlook for the work, un- 
der the care of Rey. G. C. Lockridge, is encour- 
aging. The house has been repaired outside. 

WHITEWATER.—Following a recent mass meet- 
ing in the Congregational edifice a Sunday Rest As- 
sociation was organized to aid in securing a better 
observance of Sunday laws by means of an im- 
proved public sentiment. 

Necedah has put in electric lights and made other 
improvements.——Stockbridge is supplied by Rev. 
H. S. Evert.——A parsonage is planned for in Royal- 
ton——Rev. J. H. Dixon of Viroqua is convalescing 
after a serious illness.—Menasha has just sent a 
barrel of clothing and school materials South. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 
St. Louts.—Compton Hill. The second in a series 
of lantern services was held Dec. 5 at 5 p. M. for 
the children, and again at 8 P. M. for the regular 
evening congregation. The subject was Wyclif and 
Huss. The following sentences from Dr. Fisk sug- 
gest the drift of these sermons: “Our serious aim in 
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all these historical discourses is wholly practica). 
The great unsolved problem of democracy is upon us. 
... The story of John Wyclif and of his great con 

tinental apostle, Huss, is the story of rising democ 

racy.””——Centrel. The general theme for the morn- 
ing services for December is The Apostles of the Ref - 
ormation. The discussions center about Luther, 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Pilgrims.——Pilgrim. 
Dr. Burnham has recently been in the East attend- 
ing a meeting of the trustees of Amherst College, 
and Dec. 5 delivered an address before the Amherst 
students. First. The Sunday evening service 
Dec. 5 was in the hands of the Salvation Army.— 
Memorial. Rev. Firth Stringer assisted the pastor, 
Rev. Frank Foster, in three weeks of special serv- 
ices, closing Dee. 5. The.work led to conversions 
not only among outsiders, but within the church 
itself. At the December communion 10 members 
were received, 5 on confession. 





LEBANON has enjoyed two weeks’ evangelistic 
services, in which the pastor, Rev. E. F. Sehwab, 
was aided by Rev. William Johnson of Tabernacle 
Church, St. Louis. There were numerous conver- 
sions. The meetings have been continued, all the 
churches uniting, and the community is greatly 
moved. 

KANSAS CiTY—Clyde has been greatly blessed in 
the year’s ministry of Dr. Wolcott Calkins, and gives 
him back to Massachusetts with great reluctance. 
He has also rendered excellent service in the prin- 
cipal cities of this and neighboring states by ad- 
dressing various religious and other gatherings. 

WILLOW SPRINGS.—Desirable property adjacent 
to the meeting house has been secured for a much- 
needed parsonage, the C. C. B.S. aiding with a 
loan. 

lowa 

SLATER was organized in 1891, and soon after 
built a $2,400 house of worship. It was thought at 
the time that its cost was entirely provided for; but 
other bills and hard times came on, pledges were 
not paid and interest accumulated, so that the 
church has never been free from debt. A special 
effort to raise the amount still due was made Dec. 
5, and proved a complete svecess. At the morning 
service Sec. T. O. Douglass made the address, and 
in the evening Rev. Benjamin St. John gave a stere- 
opticon lecture on Our Congregational Heritage. 
The debt, which amounted to $250, was entirely 
provided for. 

KEOKUK.—The third year of W. L. Byers's pastor- 
ate opens favorably. The Men’s Club, which has 
been in successful operation two years, is service- 
able, not only in the conduct of the evening serv- 
ive, but in promoting sociability, especially among 
men. Through its instrumentality several families 
have been brought into the congregation and church 
membership. 

ALGONA.—A series of special meetings conducted 
by Evangelist C. C. Otis served to deepen the spirit- 
ual life of members, though conversions were not 
numerous. One good result was the organization 
of aclass for Bible study among the women, which 
is starting out well. 


MARSHALLTOWN.—Rev. C. R. Gale is giving a 
popular series of Sunday evening discourses on the 
general subject of The Marriage Altar. Sub-topics 
are: The World’s Most Celebrated Wedding, Won 
but Not One, Triflers and Trifling, Managing a 
Husband—Managing a Wife, That Mother-in-Law, 
The Secret of a Happy Married Life. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Thirty-Eighth Street. A council 
which met Dec. 1 recognized this church, the 20th 
in the city, and appropriate services were held the 
following Sunday evening. Rev. J. E. Smith ex- 
tended the fellowship of the churches, Rev. J. H. 
Morley spoke on Present Day Congregationalism, 
Dr. G. R. Merrill made an address on The Kingly 
Rule of Jesus Christ. The prayer of recognition 
was by Rev. S. J. Rogers. This promising church 
has a membership of 30, and is the only one in the 
thirteenth ward. Rey. D. D. Davies is the pastor. 

LAKE CiTy.—Swedish has enlarged its house of 
worship ata cost of about $400. It now has a base- 
ment vestry. The audience-room seats 300 people. 
At the service of dedication, Dec. 5, Supt. S. V. 8. 
Fisher preached the sermon and Rey. E. B. Chase 
of Lake City offered the prayer. Several Swedish 
brethren assisted. Rev. E. A. Anderson, the pastor, 
has vigorously pushed the work since his coming a 
few months ago. The little church has greatly in- 
creased its membership. 

FREEDOM.—This country church, one of the sev- 
eral congregations un ier the charge of Rev. Wilbur 
Fisk of Freeborn, has thoroughly renovated its 
building and new interest is manifest in the serv- 
ices. Mr. Fisk has been prostrated with an attack 


Continued on page 967. 
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1. A Summary of Preparation 
2. Sunday. First Works of the Christ John 1: 29-51 
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7. Abraham Called 
18. Parting with Lot 
9. The Older Revelation 


23. Sunday. The Order of Melchisedek 


24. Separation of Ishmael Genes 
5. The Ty ei al Sacrifice Genesis 
26. Possess 


7. A Father’s Care 

28. The Messenger’s Wooing 
29. Rebekah’s Consent 

30. Sunday. Honor Roll of Faith Hebrews 11:1-19 
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20. Sunday. Thanksgiving 
21 Jacob and Benjamin 
22. Joseph and Benjamin 
3. Drawing the Net 
24. Judah’s Expiation 
5. ye ah s Forgiveness 
26. Jaco 


21 

22. God’s Provision 

23. Drought and Battle 
24. Social Organization 
25. The Mountain of the Law 
26. The Ten Words 

27. Sunday. The Law of Love 
28. Book of the Covenant Exodus 20: 2% 
29. Laws of P ropesty 

30. Social Ethic 

31. Relirious Gueervantes 


_ 


» or 


AH 


ae ee ee ee 
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20. Feasts of the Year 

21. Feasts of the Year 

22. The Sabbatic Year 

2% 

24. Sunday. A Song of Praise 
5. Law of the Nazarite 


27. The Journey Renewed Numbers 





29. Turning Back 
30. Meribah 
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Daily Bible Readings* 


AS PRINTED IN OUR 1898 HANDBOOK 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE KINGDOM. 


JANUARY. 
John 1: 1-28 


Preparation for the Kingdom. 


Making Ready for Man 
Man the Crowning Work 
The Earthly Paradise 
The Mystery of Evil 
Separation of Cain and Abel Gen. 3: 22-24; re 1-15 
Family Tree of the Visible Church Gen. 5: 1-5; 21- 32 
Sunday. Grace Abounding Romans 5 
The Flood of Evil Genesis 6 
Salvation of a Remnant Genesis 7: 1-18 
. God’s Remembrance Genesis 7: 19-24; 8:1-14 
. Man’s Charter Genesis 8: 15-22; 9: 1-7; Psalm 8 





14. God’s Covenant with the Earth 


Genesis 9: 8-19; Psalm 24 


15. Confounding of Tongues Gen. 10:32; 11: 1-9; Ps.2 
16. Sunday. The Gift of Tongues Acts 2; 1-21 


The Separation of a Family. 

Genesis 11: 26-32; 12:1-9 
Genesis 13 
Genesis 14 


20. The Seal of Circumcision Genesis - 71-14 
21. An Heir Promised Genesis 17: 15-27; 71-10 
22. Intercession for Sodom Genesis 13° 16-33 


7:1-17 
21-21 
19 
on by Burial Genesis 23 
The Idyl of Isaac and Rebekah. 
Genesis 24: 1-21 
Genesis 24: ) 
Genesis 24: 50-67: 


Hebrews 6: 13-20; 











The Training of Jacob 
. The Birthright be veg 
Genesis 25: 27-34; 26: 34-3: 
FEBRUARY. 
The Birthright Blessing Genesis 27: 1-29 
Strife and Fear Genesis 
God’s Rec egnition of the Birthright Gen. 2 
Idyl of Jacob and cK achel Genes 
Separation of Jacob ( 
Sunday. Inheritance of the Saints 
Covenant —_ Laban Genesis 31: 
The New Na Genesis 32 
The Blessing € onfirmed 


The Story of Joseph. 


; Hebrews 12: 14-17 












». The Young Man’s Dreams 
. Sold into Egypt 
2. Prosperity and Temptation 
Sunday. God’s Care in Trouble 
The Way of Deliverance Genesis 40 
Pharaoh’s Dream Genesis 41: 1-16 
3. Joseph’s Inte - So tation Genesis 41: 
Ruler of Egypt Genesis 41: 


Genesis 42: 
Genesis 42: 
Psalm 105: 

sis 43 


. Sending to Egypt for Corn 
The Return to Jacob 


$ 44: 18-34 
Genesis 45: 1-24 
Genesis 45: 25-28; 46: 1- ng 8 28-34 





yin Egypt 











7. Sunday. Stephen's Rec apitulat m Ae 17 
28. Jacob and Pharaoh Genesis 47: Lis 27- 31 
MARCH. 

1. Jacob and Joseph Gonos 48 
2. Jacob’s Forecast $ 49: 1-27 

3. Passing of the Fathers Gen. 49: 28- 33: “50: 1- 3; 4 

4. Days of Bondage Exodus 1: 

5. Yeliverer Raised Up Exodus 2:1 

3. Sunday. Stephen’s Recapitulation Acts 7: 18-36 


Steps of Deliverance from Egypt. 
















7. The Vision from the Bush Exodus 3 
8. Signs for Unbelief Exodus 4: 1-24 
9. First Appeal to Pharaoh Exodus 4: 27-31; 5:1-18 
10. Discouragement and Promises 
Exodus 5: 19-25 3 :1-9 
11. Smiting the Nile bts q 
12. A Summary of the Plagues Psalms 103: 23-45 
13. Sunday. God’s Help Isaiah 42: 18-25; 43: 1-13 
14. The Passover Ordained Exodus i 2:1-20 
15. Death of the Firstborn Exodus 12: 21-36 
16. Departure from Egypt Exodus 12: 37-51; 13: 1-10 
17. Pharaoh’s Pursuit Exodus 13: 17-22; 14: 1-14 
18. Passage of the Sea Exodus 14: 15-31 
19. The Song of Triumph Exodus 15 
20. Sunday. Christ our Passover Luke 22 


The Education of the Desert. 
. Hunger and Thirst Exodus 15: 22-27; 16: 1-12 
Exodus 16: 13-36 
Exodus 17 
Exodus 18 
Exodus 19 
Exodus 20; 1-21 
Luke 10: 17-42 
26; 21:1-19 
Exodus 21: 26-36; 22: 1-15 
Exodus 22: 20-31; 23: 1-9 
Exodus 23: 10-33 






APRIL. 


Accepting the Covenant 
The Symbol of God’s Presence 
Sunday. Jesus and the Law 


Matt. 4: 23-25; 5: 1-20 
Ordering the Priesthood 
Exodus 27: 20, 21; 28: 1-4; 13-30 
titual of Consecration Exodus 28: 36-43; 29: 1-14 
The Daily Offerings xodus 29: 29-46 
The Numbering Tax Exodus 30; 1-21 
Artificers Called Reoten 20; 34-38; : 
Sabbath a Perpetual Sign Exodus 31: 12, 18; Isa. 5 
Ss 


Exodus 24 
Exodus 25; 1-22 














lay. The Easter Joy Matthew 
Relapse into Idolatry Exodus 32: 1-2 
Aaron’s Excuse Exodus 32: 21-35 





Moses’ Intercession Exodus 33 
Sin Offerings Leviticus 5: 1-14; 6: 1-7 
Ceremonial Cleansing Leviticus 14: 1-22 
Clean and Unclean Meats Leviticus 14: 1 
Sunday. The Tradition of Men Mark 7 1+ 2 
The Day of Atonement Leviticus 16: 
The Law of Blood i 








Leviticus 2 
5 A oa 2 
Leviticus 2 


. Brotherhood in Business Leviticus 25: 


dv 
Psalm 114; 115 
Number; 3 6 


Daily Direction Numbers 9: 15-4 
Numbers 13:1 3; 16-32 
Numbers 14: 1-25 
Numbers 20: 1-13; 22-29 


Sending the Spies 


~*C opyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1897. Must not 


be reprinted without permission. 
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SHAS 


. First Victories 


MAY. 
Sunday. A Better Covenant Hebrews 7: 18-28; 8 
2 Kings 18: 1-5; John 3: Le 4 
Numbers 21: 12 
The Story of Balaam. 


. The Brazen Serpent 


Numbers 21; 4-10; 





Hiring a Cty seg Numbers 2 
Rebuked in the Way ae a 22:21-4 

An Unwilling Blessing umbers 
Triumphant Israel Numbers 24 
Sunday. Warning to the Church Jude 


Cities of Refuge Numbers 35: 9-34 
The Orations of [loses. 





10. Recapitulation 

11. Deposition of Moses Deut. 1: 

12. Recalling the Covenant 

13. Words of Warning 

14. Teaching the Children § 

15. Sunday. Blessing and Cursing Deut. 11: 13-32 

16. Religious Duties Deut 16: 1-20 

17. Duties of Brotherhood Deut 22; 1-12; 23: 19-25 

18. Duties of Mercy Deut. 24:5, 22; 25:1- 4 

19. First Fruits Deut. 26 

20. Blessings and Curses Deut, 28: 1-17; 64-68 

21. Repentance and Return Deut. 30 

22. Sunday. The Blessing of Moses Deut, 33 
The Conquest of Canaan. 

23. Death of Moses Deut. 34; Josh, 1: 1-11 


. The Spies in Jericho 
. Passing Jordan 

. Altars of Witness 

7. Renewal of Rites 

. A Silent Siege 

R Sunday. - Honor Roll of Faith 
. Achan’s Sin 

: The Battle of Gibeon 


Joshua 2 
— 3 





« osh 
Joshua 10: 1-26 


JUNE. 






1. Death of Joshua Joshua 23; 24: 26-32 
Times of Transition. 
2. Relapse into Idolatry Judges 2: 10-23; 3: 1-11 
3. A Woman’s Judgeship Judges 4 
4. tl rae of Deborah Judges 5 
B.S ay. God’s Help Psalm 44 
6. Midian the Oppressor Judges 6: 1-25 
7. Gideon’s Victory Judges 7 
8. Samson’s Birth Judges 13 
9. Samson’s Riddle Judges 14 
10. Samson Judge Judges 15 
11, Samson’s Fall Judges 16: 4-31 
12. Sunday. Be ye holy! 1 Peter 1 
An Idy! of David’s Ancestry. 
13. Naomi and Ruth Ruth 1 
14. Ruth and Boaz Ruth 2 
15. Claiming a Husband Ruth 3 
16. Purchasing a Wife Ruth 4 
Rise of the Prophetic Order. 
17. Hannah and Eli 1 Samuel 1 
18. Consecration of Samuel 1 Samuel 2: 1-21 
19. Sunday. Christ the Prophet Acts 3 


24. Desiring a King 
. Saul, Son of Kish 





JULY. 

1. Goliath of Gath 1 Samuel 17: 1-27 
David and Goliath 1 Samuel 17: 28-54 
Sunday. Waiting on God Psalm 27, 

. Sau! and David 1 Samuel 17: 55-58; 18: 1-16 


. Samuel’s Vision 
. Death of Eli 

. The Ark Returns 
. Samuel Judge 


. Saul’s riumph 

. Saul’s Disobedience 
. Saul Rejected 

. David Chosen 


. David and Jonathan 
. Jonathan and David 


. Death of Saul 
. Sunday. The Son of Davic 


1 Samuel 3 
1 Samuel 4 
1 Samuel 6 
1 Samuel 7 
Rise of the Kingdom. 
1 Samuel 8 
1 Samuel Ms 
Sunday. Jesus, King John 18: 28-40; 19: 1-1 

1 Samuel it 

1 Samuel 13 
1 Samuel] 15: 1-8 

1 Samuel 16 


1 Samuel 19 

1 Samuel #0: 1-23 
1 Samuel 20; 24-42 
David Hunted by Saul 1 Samuel 26 
1 pomnel 31; 2 Samuel 1: 17-27 


David's Flight 


Matthew 20: 29-34; 1-17 
The Kingdom Established. 


11. David in Hebron 2 Samuel 2: 1-11; 
12. David King of Israel 2 ante 5 
13. Bringing back the Ark 2 Samuel é 
14. Planniog the Temple 2 Samuel 7 
15. Remembering Jonathan 2 Samuel 8: 15-18; 9 
16. David’s Sin 2 Samuel 11 
17. Sunday. Prayer for Pardon —* 31 
Nathan s ‘Rebuke 25 


bobo both ee 
oes 2% 


oo 


_ 


9 
4 


me 


5. 
6. 


8. Forsaking the Covenant 


. David and Absolom 
; Absolom’s Rebellion 2 Samuel 14 
. David’s Flight 2 
. Absolom’s Reign 
. Battle of the Forest 2 Samuel 17: 27-29: 18: 1-18 


. David’s Lament 

. Seeds of Dissension 
7. Blood Vengeance 2 Samuel 21 
. David and his Men 

. Plague and Atonement 

. Posthumous Vengeance 

- Sunday. Greater than Solomon 


. Wisdom 

2. Prosperity 

. Solomon and Tyre 

. Building the Temple 1 


. Sunday. Worship in Spir it 


2 he 12: 
37-39 ; 1434 








2 Samuel. 





: 25-33; 15: 
Samuel 15: 16-37 
2 Samuel 16: 15-20; 17: 1-2% 





Sunday. God’s Judgments Psalm 94 
2 Samuel 18: 31- 33; 19: 1-15 
2 Samuel 49: 24-43 


2 Samuel 23: 1-23 

2 Samuel o 

1 Kings 2: 1-25 

Matthew 12: 1-14; 38-45 

AUGUST. 

Solomon’s Glory. 

ih Kings 3 

_—— 10 

1 Kin ae aes 34; 3: 1-12 

ings 6: 1- 23 H S37, 38 

The Dedication 1 Kine s A 9-30 

Kings 8: 54-66; 9: 1-9 

John'4: 1-26 


God’s Covenant 


The Decline of the Kingdom. 
1 Kings 11: 1-25 





9. The Prophet’s Message 1 ne 11: 26-43 
10. Rehoboam’s Folly 1 Ki a 12: 1-20 
11. “ The Sin of Jeroboam” 1 Kings 12 
12. Decadence in Israel Kin 1 dA: 1-20 
13. Decline in Judah 1 Kings 14: 2 ;.15: 1-8 
14. Sunday. The Coming Glory salah 11,12 

The Wisdom of Solomon. 
15. The Beginning of Wisdom Proverbs 
16. The Worth of Wisdom Proverbs 3: i 
17. Counse}s of Life Proverbs 10: 1-26 
18. A Virtuous Woman Proverbs 31: 10-31 
19. The Despair of Wisdom Eccles. 1 
20. A Practical Solution Eccles. 11 
21. Sunday. Wisdom by God’s Spirit 
1 Cor, 1: 18-31; 2 
The Activity of the Prophets. 

22. Denouncing Idolatry 

1 Kings 13: 1-10; 15: 33, 34; 16: 1-7 
23. Elijah 1 Kings 16: 29- 34; 17 
24. The Summons to Israel 1 Kings 18: 1-20 
25. Elijah’s race 1 Kings 18: 21-46 
26. The Call of Elisha 1 Kings 19 
27. Prophesying Victory 1 Ries 20: 1. 22 


28. 


Sunday. The Power of = lija. 
Luke 1: 5- arts Matthew 11: 7-19 


29 
30. 
31. 


1, Elijah’s Translation 
. Elisha and Jehoram 2 Kings 3 


9. Denouncing Judgment 


16 December 1897 


1 Kings 20: 23-43 

Naboth’s Vineyard ° 1 Kings 21 

Elijah and Ahaziah 1 Kings 22: 51-53; 2 Kings 1 
SEPTEMBER. 

2 Kings 2 








3. Elisha and Naaman 2 ee 5 

4. Sunday. Moses and Elijah Matthew 1 : 1-20 

5. War with Syria 2 King : 8-33 

6. Samaria Delivered Rings 7 

7. Anointing Jehu 2 Kings 9:1 28 
2 Kings 10: 15 36; 11: 1+ 
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8. ! utting Israel S 
s 


- Sunday. Israel’s Return 
. Hezekiah and the Assyrians 
. Turning. Back the Assyrians Isaiah 37: 1-7; 21-38 
. Finding the Law 2 Kings 22 
. Reformation 

. Between Egypt and Assyria 


- Eg 
4 paces Ad Destroyed 
. Counsel for Exile 

. A Prophecy of Return Isaiah 43 
. The First Return 

. Thes 

. Sunday. Captivity Turned 


. Reading the Law 
27. Separating the People 






2 Kings 16 

2 Kings 17: 1-24 
Hosea 13, 14 
Isaiah 36 


Calling in the J 
Captivity of Is 


2 Kings 23: 1 -23 


2 Kings 23: 24-37; 24: 1- 
Jeremiah 37 
Lamentations 1 
Jeremiah 39; 40; 1-6 
Jeremiah 29: 1-20 


34a 


aye’ 8s Vain Help 
ay. A Lamentation 








Songs in Exile Psalms 137: 124, 126 
Ezra 3 





Nehemiah 1; 
, SIRE 4 30 
Nehemiah 8; 9: 1-3 
Nehemiah 12: 44-47; 13: 1-3; 15-31 


Prophecies of Messiah. 


sal Company 












28. His Birth Isaiah 8: 19-22; 9 

29. His Birthplace Micah 71-9 

30. His Sufferings Isaiah 52, 53 
OCTOBER. 

1. His Work Psalm 110; 72 
2. Sunday. Messiah’s Glory Isaiah 42 
The Advent. 

3. Bethlehem bet yg te ‘2 
4. Songs of the Advent 79 

5. Nazareth 
6. The Forerunner 
The Acts of Jesus. 
7. Temptation Matthew 4: 1-16 
8. Purging the Temple Jobn 2: 13-25 














9. Sunday. The Christian Calling 

Ephesians 3: 14-21; 1-16 
10. Jesus and Nicodemus John 3; 1-21 
11. Preaching and Baptizing John 3: 22-36; 4: 1-6 
12. Return to Galilee Mark 1: 14-39 
13. The Palsied Man Mark 1: 40-45; 2: 1-17 
14. Appointing the Twelve Mark 1-21 
15. 1 The 2 —" on the Mount Matthew 1-20 
16. Sunda Interpreting the Law Matthew 5: 21-48 
17, Alms and Prayer Matthew 6: 1-18 
18. The Single Eye Matthew 6: 19-34 
19. Warnings and Promises Matthew 7 
20. The Sower Mark 4; 1-25 
21. Crossing the Lake Mark 4: 26-41 
22. Sending out Messengers Matthew 10; 1-23 





. Sunday. A Martyr of eeentmmrame: | 


Mark 6; 14-29 
Mark 6: 30-52 








24. The Miracle of the Loaves 
25. Climax of Popular Favor John 6: 14-40 
. The Tradition of the Elders Mark 6: 53-56: 7: 1-2% 
27. Outside of Palestine Mi urk 37 
28. The Transfiguration Mark 8: 27-38; 9: 1-1; 
29, Casting out Demons “Mark 9: 14-32 
30. Sunday. The Childlike Spirit 
Mark 9: 33-50; 10:13-16 
31. Going up to Jerusalem Mark 10; 32-52 
NOVEMBER. 
Parables of Jesus. 
1. Barren Fig Tree Mark 11: 20-33; 12: 1-12 
2. Parables of the Kingdom Matthew 15: 31-53 
3. Laborers in the Vineyard 





Matthew 19: 25-3 












4. The Wicked Husbandmen Matthe 
5. The Wedding Feast Matthew + 
6. Sunday. Lost Sheep Luke 14: 12-24; 
7. The P rodigal Son uke 
8. The Ten Virgins Matthew 24: 42-51; 

9. The Talents atthew : . 
10. The Judgment of the Nations Matthew 2 25: 31-46 
The Passion. 

11. The Rulers’ Plot Matthew 2¢ 

12. The Last Day of the Feast John 7 

13. Sunday. The Lord’s Supper Matthew 26 

14, Gethsemane Mat 

15. Peter’s Denial Matthew 26: 

16. Jesus and Pilate Matthew 

17. Golgotha Matthew 27 

18. Rising from _— Dead Mark 15: 42-47; : 16 
19. Restoring Pete John 26 
20. Sunday. Appointing Witnesses Luke 24: 33-53 


. Pentecost 


: First Ingatherings Acts 2: 
. Peter in Solomon’s Porch 





: God Rather than Man 





The Acts of the Apostles. 
Acts 1: 15- 26; :1-13 
Ac 1440 


“3: 
Acts 3: 11- 26: 4:1-4 
Psalm 103 
Acts 4: 5-31 


Peter’s Sermon 





Thanksgivin: 


Sunday. One Heart and Soul 
Acts 4: 32-% 







; 5: 12-32 





28. Deacons Chosen Acts 5: 33 11 

29. Persecution Acts 7: 54-60; 147 

30. Philip Acts iB: 18-40 
DECEMBER. 

1. Saul the Persecutor Acts 9; 1-22 







2. Peter’s Dream 
3. Cornelius Acts. 10; 24-48 
Paul the Apostle 

4. Sunday. Barnabas and — . 811; 1-26 
5. Saul thé Missionary Acts 12/4 oe 13: 1-15 
6. A ee msg Sermon Acts 13: 16-41 
7. Turning to the Gentiles Acts 13: 42-52; 14: 1-18 
8. The First Church Council Acts 

9. The Gospel in Europe Acts 16 : 

10. The Philippian Jailer Acts 16: 

11. Sunday. Paul in Athens AC 

12. Apollos” Acts 18: 18 

13. Paul in Ephesus Acts 

14. Return to Macedonia Acts 19: 32 “tj 

15. Paul in Jerusalem Pe 

16. Paul’s Defense Acts 

17. Paul before the Council Acts 22: 25-30; 

18. Sunday. Paul before Agrippa Acts 2 1-29 
19. Paul’s Voyage Acts 27: 1-26 
20, Shipwreck . Acts 27; 27-44; 28: 1-10 
21. Paul in Rome Ac ts 28: 11-31 
22. Paul’s Autobiography pow mys vere 1 
23. Paul and Peter Galatians 2 
24. Paul the Confessor Romans 1: 1-17; Phil. 1: 12-26 
25. Sunday. The Advent Luke 2: 1-20 
26. Paul the Friend Philemon 
27. Paul the Counselor 1 Timothy 1 
28. Paul’s Faith Romans 8: 18-39 
29. Paul’s Hope 1 Corinthians 15; 35-58 
30. Paul’s Charity 1 Corinthians 12: 31; 

31. The U nfading Inheritance 1 Peter 1 
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Continued from page 965. 


of pneumonia for three weeks, but is slowly recov 
ering. 

ALEXANDRIA.—The departure of Rev. George E. 
Soper, who closes work Jan. 1 to accept the call to 
Plymouth Church, St. Paul, is an occasion of regret. 
During his ministry the new house of worship, one 
of the best in the State, has been erected and paid 
for and the membership has greatly increased. 

FERTILE.—The pastor, Rev. Benj. Iorns, preaches 
in several seattered communities in the northwest- 
ern part of the State, taking long drives to reach 
them. The Fertile church is progressing and has 
just bought a new bell. 

AUDUBON, through the efforts of the pastor, Rev. 
E. C. Chevis, has put business energy into its 
finances and is liquidating its indebtedness. Spirit- 
ual interest is developing. 

WATERVILLE.—A large union Sunday school is 
held at Morristown, the out-station, in connection 
with the Baptists, both denominations co-operating 
harmoniously. 

APPLETON.—Rev. E. C. Lyons, the pastor, is 
preaching at three out-stations, at one of which he 
has a new building ready for dedication. 

Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—First, Rev. Lewis Gregory, pastor, is 
engaged in evangelistic services, with special ref- 
erence to increasing and intensifying the interest 
of members. Miss Nowell of California is assisting. 
An afternoon Bible reading is held daily and an 
evening meeting of a more general nature. At- 
tendance is steadily increasing, and there is pros- 
pect of much good being accomplished.—Plym- 
outh. The Y. P. 8. C. E. has prepared and sent to 
the front a valuable box for a home missionary.— 
Swedish, which has been pastorless for some time, 
is encouraged by the prospect of a new leader soon. 

ASHLAND.—Réy. Wilson Denney, after a fruitful 
pastorate of five years, resigns his charge to accept 
a hearty and unanimous call to the church at Charles 
City, Io. 
unified during his ministry, and the membership 
has reached nearly 200. 


The church life has been enlarged and | 


Mr. Denney has been 


largely useful also in denominational matters in the | 


State. 
Missions and State secretary of the C.C. B.S. He 
has also been a warm friend and helper of Doane 
College. 

AURORA.—The ecclesiastical council, which met 


He is a member of the State Board:of Home | 


to advise in regard to the resignation of Rev. S. I. | 


Hanford, recorded their appreciation of his work 
and their sorrow at losing him. His help in the 
affairs of the association, as clerk, treasurer and 
chairman of the H. M. committee, has added greatly 
to the work accomplished. The council approved 
the action of the church in accepting his resigna- 
tion, in view of the wide field opened for him at 
Weeping Water. 

Avoca is rejoicing in the near completion of its 
parsonage. As soon as it is habitable Rev. C. J. 
Sage, the pastor, will move here from Weeping 
Water. 

North Dakota 

COURTENAY has made decided gain during the 
past year. The church gave a free Thanksgiving 
dinner, inviting those who never attend church, 
among others. 





This promoted hearty and sympa- | 


thetic relations between members and outsiders. | 


Rey. J. L. Martin serves this field 
with Kensal and Wimbledon. 

HAVANA dedicated a neat and commodious house 
of worship Nov. 28, Rev. G. S. Bascom preaching 
the sermon. The people deserve much credit for 
their efforts in obtaining it. This church, now a 
year and a half old, grew out of S. S. work. 

South Dakota 

WAUBAY.—This little church dedicated, Nov. 21, 
4 fine meeting house, having main room, lecture- 
room and tower, at a cost of about $2,000, with a 
grant of only $400 from the C. C. B.S. Otherwise 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 


t is free of debt. With not more than 250 people 
in the town, this gratifying result is due to the ex- 
ecutive ability, faithfulness and generosity of Rev. 
E. F. Lyman and his people, the former having 
stayed out of the seminary this year to care for this 
important work. He is now preaching at Summit 
and Sand Creek as well as at Waubay. 

Huron.—Thirty-seven persons were recently re- 
ceived to membership, 16 of them children under 
16 years of age. This ingathering may be partly 
attributed to the Williams meetings. 

Wyoming 


BUFFALO has one of the best Sunday schools in 
the State, with an average attendance of about 75. 


The C. E. Society has just been reorganized, and , 


will follow Dr. Hazard’s Bible Study Outlines. The 
women are arranging for a Klondike social, when 
nuggets will be dug from big pots of earth. Rev. 
F. W. Grupe, the pastor, holds services in outlying 
districts. 

SHERIDAN has recently repapered the interior of 


its edifice and otherwise made it more inviting and | 


comfortable. Steps are being taken to secure a 
parsonage, which is the great need now. 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Olivet. Since last February 
the debt has been reduced $400 or more. Increas- 
ing membership and a growing constituency of 
friends give a hopeful outlook. Rev. H. T. Shepherd 
is pastor.——Pierce Street, one of the smallest enter- 
prises in the metropolis, ministered to by Mr. E. H. 
March of Pacific Seminary, has been encouraged by 


receiving from Mrs. Towne a carpet and other gifts 


to add to the comfort of the auditorium. 


NORTH BERKELEY.—A marked feature in the 


worship is the musical service under the efficient 


pastor. 





| Medical authorities say so. 





967 


Avalon joins with Pomona in contributing $2 per 
member to home missions. 


Washington 

Mrs. Lydia Tichenor-Bailey is visiting the churches 
of eastern Washington, presenting the causes of the 
W. W. H. M. U. and the Myra Fairbank Eells Me- 
morial Fund for Whitman College. She goes to 
Colfax, Pullman, Colville, Spokane.——Evangelist 
Reid, after successful.special meetings in Colville, 
goes to Vancouver, B.C., to hold similar services 
with the Congregational church. General Mis- 
sionary Walters is helping the churches in financial 
affairs and otherwise. 





(For Weekly Register see page 968.) 





Sharp Pains 





| Every Movement Causes Suffering 


—Joints Are Stiff—This is Rheu- 
matism—How to Cure It. 

Rheumatism is a disease of the blood. 
It is caused by 
lactic acid. The way to cure rheumatism 
promptly and permanently is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which acts directly upon the 


| blood, neutralizing the acid and removing the 


|cause of the sharp pains, stiff joints and 


aching muscles peculiar to this disease. 
Thousands testify that they have been cured 
of rheumatism by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood's faritia 


parilla 


; | Is > best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
leadership of Mrs. J. A. Cruzan, wife of the new Is the best—in fact the One , “an 


Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 


Hood "Ss Pills = 1 eee cathar- 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 


ROYAL 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











| to every Bible student. 





Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silioway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. WE RECOMMEND THEM 





| WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





BOTH FOR $15. 





eye maple. 





cheap. 





drawer front are hand carved. 
legs, French plate beveled mirror (24 by 16 inches), deep 
outside locked drawer and brass trimmings. 

The Dressing Chair is a very stylish one, with carved 
seat and high back. 

The two pieces taken together at $15 are absurdly 
They fairly bristle with style. 
table in other woods and finishes if preferred. 


Today we break all records of Christmas values in 
furniture by the offer of this French Toilet Table and 
Dressing Chair at only $15 for both pieces. 

The Toilet Table is the same general pattern that is 
priced by other stores at $25, and the chair is a carved 
oak sold elsewhere at $5. 

The Toilet Table is a beauty. 
quartered oak, with an interior finish of dainty bird’s- 
The mirror frame and supports and the 


It is built of selected 


It has French cabriole 


We have the 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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PSO) 
| aN cannot possibly have. You 
HW A can’t have gray hair if you 
IS use 


Veqetabic 


Valls ‘sain 
»¢ Hair Renewer 


MV Neither will you have dan- 
W)/ druff, nor thin hair. Beauti- 
Ny ful hair in every bottle. 
Wf “Ty have used Hall’s Hair Renewer 
(ge for the last thirty-five years and 1 
lf Ys )}| know it will do all that it is recom 
4 jp) mended to do. It will restore the 
q Aijg color, cure dandruff and prevent the 
VW) hair from falling out. I believe I would 
S77, to-day be bald-headed and gray it it had 
lV 


(4 not been forthe use of Hall’s Hair Re. 


There are some things you 










2) newer.” —Dr. R. M. TUCKER.Helena,Ala. 


~~ 





Look for the name 


cag ESTEY 


on the front of an Or- 
gan. That is the 
quickest way to tell 
whether it is a good 
organ or not. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


with prices, to Estey Organ Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vt. 








THE STELLA MUSIC BOX 


is the sweetest in tone, plays all your fa- 
vorite melodies by means of interchange- 
able metallic tune sheets without pins or 
projections, never gets out of tune and is 
always ready to play. Hymas, Songs, and 
Operatic selections beautifully rendered. 


DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BOX 
BEFORE HEARINC A STELLA. 


Price, $75.00 and $100.00. 
Writefor catalogue JACOT & SON, 
and list of tunes. 39 Union 8q., New York, 














IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 





| ifts. 
| GRISWOLD, A. Linley, pastor at Grandville, Mich 


{ 
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Calis 


BALL, Marcellus A., Runnells, Io., to Portland and | 


Owen's Grove. 

CHAPIN, Chas. H.. New Paynesville, Minn., declines 
call to MeIntosh, Erskine and Mentor. 

CHERINGTON, Reid B., Almira, Wn., to Tekoa, where 
he has been supplying. 
Pacific Seminary. 

DAVIES, Wm. A., 
and Fairfield. Accepts. 

EWELL, Edwin, recently of Clarion, lo., to Denmark. 
Accepts. 

FARNHAM, Geo. E.; formerly Y. P. 8. C. E. State sec- 

retary, to Ithaca and Neptune, Wis. Accepts. 

FERGUSON, Wm. D., a graduate of Oberlin College 
and Sem., to Fairport Harbor and Richmond, O. Ac- 


— 

GOODENOUGH, Giles F., Nepaug, Ct., to Ellsworth. 
Accepts. 

GRIGSBY, Arnold D. (Pres.), Hastings, Mich., to Che- 
boygan. Acc 


cecepts. 
| HAMPTON, Wm. S., Ogalalla, Neb., to Silver Creek. 


Accepts. 
HANKMEYER, Nath’l W., Deming, N. M., to First and 
Bethel Chs., Alva, Okl. Accepts. 


HARRIS, Henry, Crested Butte, Col., toS. Lake Linden, 


Mich. Accepts. 

HAYNES, Artemas J., asst. gad Plymouth Ch., 
Chicago Ill., to First Ch., Peoria. 

JAMES, Horace P., Colfax, Wn., to Olympia. Declines. - 

JENSEN, Mr. Martin, Chicago, Ill., to Hosmer Ch., 
Glezen, Ind. Accepts, and has begun work. 

JONES, Jesse H., N. Abington, Mass., to Halifax. 

JONES, Wm. 0O., Lawrence St. Ch., Cincinnati, O., to 
First Ch., Pittsburg, Pa. Accepts to begin Jan. 16. 
ENT, Evarts, Eldora, Io., accepts call to Victor. 


K 
MCALLISTER, Alex., Pittsburg, Pa., to West Branch, | 
Mich. ; also to Linden and Tyrone, Mich. Accepts the | 


former. 

MCNAMARA, John E., Sloan, Io., to Onawa. Accepts. 

MERRICK, Frank W., W. Roxbury, Boston, Mass., 
to First Ch., Amherst. 

NOYES, Fred’k B., Second Ch., W. Newbury, Masgs., to 
Shoreham, Vt. Declines. 


PAXTON, Robt. F., Campbell and Tintah, Minn., to | 


Correction ville, Io. a 
ROWELL, John A., Pine River, Wis., to Mondovi. 


| SEVERANCE, Chas. M., Cleveland, O., to Garden City, 


| Edward Hawes, D. D., P. M. Snyder, C. 
GREE 


| HARRIS, Edw. A., 1. Mukwanago, Wis., Dec. 7. 


| ARNOL, Seth A., Clay, Io. 


| HANFORD, Sam’1I., Aurora, Neb., 23 Nov. 


| MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Thirty-eighth Street, rec. 1 


| BARTHOLOMEW, Chas. M., of Owego, N. Y., recently 


Kan. Accepts 


| - 
SHEARER, Herman A., Hobart and Ross, Ind., to 


Roseland, La., for six months. Accepts. 
SHOEMAKER, Henderson C., Muscotah, Kan., to 
Fredonia. Accepts. 


| SHUMAN, Henry A., to remain the fifth year at Monroe 


and Watisville, Neb. Accepts. 
SNELL, Frank W., W. Brooksville, Me., to Whiting. 


Accepts. _— 
STAPLETON, Rob’t., Ogden, lo., accepts call to Rein- 


peck. 

SWANSTROM, August, Swedish Ch., Joliet, Ill., to 
Swedish Ch., St. Joseph, Mo. Accepts. 

WATT, Thos. E., recently of First and Bethel Chs., 
Alva, Okl., to Turkey Creek and 8. Enid, 


Ordinations and Installations 


ANDERSON, Fred’k K., o. p. Glen View, Ill., Oct. 14. 
Sermon and prayer, Dr. J. F. Loba; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Burgess, — Strecklow, F. D. Burhans, 
B. M. Southgate. 

BAKER, Geo. H., 0. Westford, Vt., Dec. 15. Sermon, 
Pres. M. H. Buckham, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

H. Merrill. 

SR, Jas.. o. Wood River Junction, R. L., Nov. 30. 
Sermon, Rev. J. J. Woolley; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
“~ ial G. J. Bloomfield, L. 8. Woodworth, 
ry 5 


| . L. Clark. 
| HALL, Archibald M., 0. Taylor Memorial Ch., New 
| Haven, C 3 


t., Dec. 8. Sermon, Prof. G, B. Stevens, 
D. D.; other parts, Profs. E. L. Curtis, D. D., and L. O. 
Brastow, D. D., Rev. Messrs. Newman Smyth, D.D., 
Fred’k H. Lynch, C, 8. Maecfarland, H. L. Hutchins. 
Sermon, 
Rev. Judson Titswortl 


| h. 
| PECKOVER, Horace, i. Puritan Ch., Scranton, Pa., Dec. 


7. Parts by Rev. Messrs. E. J. Morris, J. J. 


Fletcher, 
R. S. Jones, T. W. Jones, D. D., I 


». L. Davis. 


| WILSON, Clinton W., é. Meadville, Pa., Dec. 7. Sermon, 


Rev. A. L. Smalley; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. S. 
Upton, C. A. Jones, J. E. Courter, and Drs. J. G. Cam- 
achan and A. M. Courtenay. 


Resignations 


HUNTINGTON, John C., Barnesville, Minn., to enter 
eneral work in Minnesota, with headquarters at Man- 
“~¥ under the auspices of the C. H. M.S.,and C. 8.8. 

and P. 38. 

RICHIE, David H., Mondovi, Wis. 

MERRIAM, Chas. L., Highland Ch., Lowell, Mass., with- 

draws resignation. 

— ichard C., Rogers, Ark., withdraws resigna- 
on. 


Dismissions 


McKNIGHT, Harry C., Sherman, Ct. 
Churches Organized 


ELYRIA, O., Second Ch., 30 Nov., about 40 members. 

GLEN VIEW, Ill., 14 Oct., nine members. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Swedish Temple, rec. 19 Nov., about 
100 members 


Dec., 30 members. 
Miscellaneous 


injured by a fall, has so far recovered as to be able to 
resume his pulpit duties. 

BRADFORD, Amory H., and his wife, were given a re- 
ception Dec. 10, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of First 
Ch., Montclair, N. J. The ladies presented to the 
church a life-size portrait bust of Dr. Bradford, re- 
alsa by J. Scott Hartley. 

DOUGLASS, H. Paul, and wife, of Ames, lo., at a re- 
cent reception held at the parsonage, were presented 
with a handsome plush couch by their people. 

EARNSHAW, A. H., of New York will supply for three 
months at Phillips, Me. 

FISKE, Elisha S., was given a farewell reception in 
Waitsfield, Vt., and presented with several useful 


was delightfully surprised by the visit of a pound 
party at the parsonage. One feature was a pound of 
nickels, amounting to $6.45. 

HOLDEN, Fred’k A., pastor at Burlington, Ct., recently 
received a gift of money from members of the congre- 

ations at Canton Street, as a token of appreciation of 
his services in supplying their pulpit in addition to his 
work at Burlington. 

LYMAN, Addison, and his wife of Grinnell, Io., cele- 
brated their golden ons Dec. 4. A large number 
of their friends called on them during the afternoon 
and evening. They also received valuable gifts from 
relatives and friends. Mr, Lyman was for many years 
eater at Kellogg. 

SWEET, Wm. I., and his wife were given a farewell re- 
ception by the church at Passaic, N. J., just before 
leaving for Everett, Mass. They were presented with 

handsome pocketbooks containing $100. 


Declines, and will enter | 


Linwood, Neb., to Dodge, Howells 
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Useful and Beautiful 


Gifts 


——_FoR——_ 


Christmas 


We are better prepared than ever be- 
fore with just the articles you want for 
Christmas Gifts. From the host of good 
things we make special mention of 

Dolls, Juvenile Books, Games, 
Booklets, Calendars, Xmas Cards, 

Toilet and Jewel Cases, 
Metal Picture Frames, Mufflers, 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Aprons, 
Perfumery, Atomizers, 
Umbrellas, Fancy Suspenders, 
Leather Goods, 

China Cups and Saucers, 
Feather Boas and Collarettes, 
Fur Collarettes, 

Muffs and Children’s Sets. 


The prices are all in keeping with our 
reputation for giving the most value for 
your money. 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT on Dolls, Books 
and Games to Sunday Schools and Societies 
purchasing in quantities. 

FREE DELIVERY -—All purchases 
amounting to $1.00 and upward delivered FREE 
within TEN MILES OF BOSTON. 


Millinery, Upholstery, Shoes, Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 














Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





Rev. C. W. HARDENDORF of the Hudson River N. Y. 
Association will be glad to assist Congregational pastors 
and churches in evangelistic work. For dates and other 
information address him at Albany, N. Y._ References: 
Rev. G. W. Nims, Walton, N. Y.; Rev. W. D. Marsh, 
Watertown, N. Y.; or, Rev. J. G. Fallon, Albany, N. = 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object. to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperan. 6 
homes and | houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels i 

my my the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Priend an¢ 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam® are requested to be made direc: to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, Presiden: 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to theline), cost subscribers fifty cents each inser tion. 
Additional lines ten, cents each per insertion. 





Pastor. A young minister, who has resigned his pas- 
torate for conscientious reasons, desires to correspond 
with a church needing a pastor. Highest references. 
Address, Alpha, care of Cong: egationaitst, Boston, Mass. 


Housekeeper. A Christian woman would like a 
position as matron or housekeeper, or would take care of 
an invalid or aged person. References given and re- 
quired. ‘‘ Housekeeper,” A. H. Fuller, Stamford, Vt. a 


A minister, just returned from a year’s residence in 
Europe, desires employment. Location and size of con- 
gregation indifferent. Excellent testimonials as to char- 
acter and pulpit and pastoral abilities. Churches desir- 
ing a pastor or supply please address ‘‘ B,” at this office. 


Companion. Wanted, by well educated, Christian 
young woman, position in home of culture as companion 
or governess. Can do Jight housework or dressmaking. 
Limited use of pono desired as part payment. Best of 
eee. Address C, care of Carrier 554, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Bool’s Bible Cabinet. Balm of Gilead, Eyesalve, 
Frankincense, Husk, Mess of Pottage, Mustard Seed, 
Sackcloth, Tares, etc. Put in screw-capped vials. A 
most valuable aid to Sunday school teachers and parents. 
Highly recommended by Dr. Peloubet, Rev. E. Blakeslee, 

ev. H. A. Bridgman and others. Price, $1.50. Write to 
Rev. A. M. Bool, Melrose, Mass. Active agents wanted, 
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The Business Outlook 


Outside of the natural increase of trade due 
to the approaching holidays general business 
is quieter than it has been for some months. 
A member of a prominent whvlesale clothing 
house told the writer that October and Novem- 
ber and thus far in December their business 
had been a’great disappo ntment, especially in 
the West, where previously it had been so 
good. 

It is hoped, however, that after the new year 
is turned the movement of merchandise will 
assume larger proportions. Woolen goods, in 
marked contrast to manufactured cottons, wre 
in steady demand and wool itself has been 
bought recently with considerable freedom. 

The threatened strike of the Fall River cotton 
mill operatives because of wage reductions is 
the most important factor in the New Eng- 


land manufacturing situation. The Fall River | 


print cloth mills have been hurt by Southern 
competition and are furthermore at a serious 
disadvantage because they make narrow goods, 
whereas the wide goods are popular and have 
the call. - 

It has long been felt in manufacturing cir- 
cles that some radical action would have to be 
adopted by the Fall River mills. Reduction 
of wages alone will not be sufficient, it is 
thought. Many mill men say that ultimately 


the mills will have to change over their equip- | 
ment so as to turn out the wide instead of | 


the narrow print cloths. Altogether the Fall 
River mill situation is rather discouraging. 
Monetary rates continue easy and money is 


in excessive supply. Rates are expected to 


work still easier after January disbursements 


have been completed. The stock market has | 
ruled strong and higher. Wall Street is bull- | 
ish on security values, but the more conserv- | 


ative are disposed to go slow this winter. 
The fear of some political disturbance or some 


ill-advised Cuban resolutions still serves as a | 


check on speculative sentiment. 





Biographical 


MRS. MARY COOK RAYNOLDS 


~ 


Mrs. Raynolds, who died at Longmeadow, Dee. 7, | 


at the age of ninety-four years and ten months, was | 


the mother of Rev. G. C. Raynolds, D. D., the well- 
known American Board missionary at Van, Turkey, 
and sister-in-law of Mrs. W. G. Schauffler, for many 
years a missionary in Constantinople. Mrs. Ray- 


noldss life was spent mainly at Longmeadow, where | 


she has been greatly esteemed. 


WILLIAM J. BARTLETT 


nation. Thougha business man he has been a devoted 
Christian worker throughout Berkshire County in 
this State, having preached more or less of the time 
since 1869, offering his services gratuitously and 
shoving great pertinacity in every undertaking 
looking toward the moral and religious betterment 
of the community. He was a generous giver, 
though his rare modesty kept the public in igno- | 
rance of many of his benefactions. In his positive 
traits he did honor to the Puritan stock. He died 
at the age of seventy-two, at Lee, Dec. 8. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or | 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
**1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- | 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 

1898 ( The tomar 3 Magazine, $4.00 s | 
Combi-? CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 7. 5 0 | 
nation (The soe egationalist, 3.00 
DE aide 650.000.5483 pines 00 seecncoveny end | 
Scribner’s ~ atone OR 
Harper’s Magazine.. 
Harper’s Weekly.. 
Harper’s Bazar. . 
Des TER USSG hehb ons shecccad’evescncsecssapcocks. We 6 

Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, | 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the | 
direction changed to any other post office. 















—_ Bo 


| ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- 
| TINE, TURKEY, ete. 


The Congregational Year-Book contains the name | 
of Mr. Bartlett among the licentiates of the denomi- | 


| Clergymen, Teachers and others. By using your in- 


| horses. Wheeling. be ulars 
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and if you are not completely 


Compressing 
the felt. Bind- 
ing and clos- “ ‘ - ; L 
ing the tick A : . satisfied 2 every possible way — 


by hand. 


if it is not the equal of any $50.00 
hair mattress you have ever used 
(or seen) in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort, return it and 
your money will be immediately 


refunded. We pay express 





charges anywhere, and offer 


The Ostermoor Patent i | é) 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, inatacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elas- 


ticity ; closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non- 
absorbent, and is guaranteed vermin proof Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer 
and purer than hair can de; no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. 


William Parker, President. H. H. Stephenson, Cashier. 
Oi City Savincs Bank, Orn City, Pa. 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. March 22. 1897. 
Gentlemen :— The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses I bought from you in 1884, thir- 
teen years ago, are still in use and giving perfect satisfaction. 
Respectfully yours, H. H. STEPHENSON, 
If you are skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, send for our 
handsome, iliustrated pamphlets, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” and ** Testimonial Won- 
ders,” mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


How to Order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft. 3 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. will he sent unless otherwise 
sp-cified), If desired in two pieces remit fitty cents extra. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for 
sale by stores anywhere. Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers —please write us if 
you know of such cases. References: Bradstreet or Dun's Agencies 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, ‘© Churcli Cushions.’’ 


a 


Gaze’s Tours (Gold Bonds for Sale. 
EUROPE tre ORIENT We offer and recommend as a safe in- 


aua PALESTINE “cocrra"’*”  vestment a First Mortgage Railroad 20- 
PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS "eg : a | interest at 5 pe 
TOURS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—#480 Year Gold Bond, with interest at 5 r 
to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, | cent., payable semi-annually on the first 


days of July and January. 








ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE Denomination of bonds, $100, $500 and 


WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers Ps 3 
$1,000. Liberal bonus of stock with each 


W. H, EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS bond. Payment can be made in install- 


201 Washington St., Becton, Mass ments. 





Write for prospectus and proposition. 


FREE TICKET TO EUROPE ‘exitees c. W. TUCKER & CO., 


Bankers, 
2 Wall Street, New York. 
«IF YOU HAVE... 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
wan as or CITY LOTS 


(Est. 1882), Camden, 8S. C. ° by “lt i 
HOBKIRK INN Homelike. * Excellent cookin . pes ay tay op emg ag 
Courteous service. M foderate charges. Golf. Saddle 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Redding, Baird & Co. HATCH & FOOTE 


Leaded and Colored Glass Bankers and Brokers, 


' Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 
CHURCH AND 


fluence to secure six members for my European, Holy 
Land or Around the World tours for the season 1898. No. 
Address Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM | 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. pricdhanttataas M.D. 1 








w. ELDREDGE, Proprietor. 








Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





83 Franklin Street, Boston 


it by best Eastern banks. Kob’t E. Stra- 
horp & Co., ».» Equitable Building, B Boston. 


ae 


oO "Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
8 87, Your money can surely earn it. Can prove 





Sons & Co. 






ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS: CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
PRICES. 658 Gep.moveston st.’ BOSTON. 
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How the Pilgrims Kept Sunday 


Among the traits which made the Fore- 
fathers so worthy of our emulation was their 
regard for the Lord’s Day. Their behavior 
on the first Sunday, spent almost in sight of 
Plymouth, illustrates the attitude toward the 
Sabbath which they maintained consistently 
thereafter. In a now almost forgotten but 
still valuable volume, entitled Sabbath Essays, 
issued in 1880 by our Publishing Society, Dr. 
McKenzie, one of the numerous contributors 
to the book, tells in his graphic way the story 
of that first Sunday: 


To my mind, as I look over what our 
fathers have done, there is no time which 
seems more significant of all their pur- 
pose and the character of the men than 
that last Sabbath which is recorded of 
our Pilgrim Fathers before their feet had 
trodden the soil of Plymouth. They had 
been a month on the coast, running up 
and down the curving shores of Cape Cod, 
if so be they might find the land and the 
spot of promise. Week after week passed 
by. At last one Friday afternoon they 
deemed they drew near a certain country. 
They found an uncertain country. Pres- 
ently their pilot told them he did not 
know where they were. Their mast was 
broken in three pieces; their rudder was 
broken ; their sails were destroyed ; they 
lay almost at the mercy of the fierce 
winds, and the snow and the sleet were 
driving mercilessly upon them. As that 
Friday night’s sun went down they 
reached the unknown shore. In the morn- 
ing they found they had come upon an 
island. It was Saturday. God had shown 
them his favor : the sun was shining upon 
them ; they were not far from the shore 
they sought. But they could not reach 
the shore, and establish themselves there, 
within the brief hours that remained after 
the closing of the storm and before the 
dawning of the Lord’s Day, or the coming 
of the night which brought in the Lord’s 
Day. There they stopped so near what 
was to be their new home, yet, in their 
thought and by their piety, so far from 
the land. Saturday and Sunday they 
spent on Clark’s Island. 

It seems to me that the staying on 
Clark’s Island is a greater event than the 
landing on Plymouth Rock. They must 
needs land at some Plymouth; they had 
crossed the seas to stay. To land and 
stop there meant repose for them, the end 
of painful wandering. Their declaration 
of principles had been made; they were 
exiles and pilgrims, and it was the indul- 
eed of their fondest desires to step on 

lymouth Rock. But they stayed on 
Clark’s Island because they loved God 
and reverenced his law. They had not 
come in that wintry time, in mid-Decem- 
ber, to lose a day of waiting hard by the 
place where they were to abide. 
declared more emphatically than on Plym- 
outh Rock that they were here in the 


They | 


name and for the sake of him who had | 


“Remember the Sabbath day to 
With that commandment 


said, 
keep it holy.” 


in their minds, and the habit of their life | 


upon them, they could not, would not, 


sail over the narrow intervening water, 
and build themselves houses on Sunday, | 
when they could endure the cold and | 
privation of the island upon which they | 
had been cast. That persistence and that | 
principle, the lingering there because the | 
next day was the Sabbath, I think is | 


grander and more heroic than the com- | 


paratively tame act of stepping their foot 
upon the shore they had crossed the sea 
to find. If I were to build a monument to 
the Pilgrims, one which should gener- 
ously represent the character of the men, 
it should be on Clark’s Island, where 
now, indeed, their daring and piety are 
commemorated in the living rock, in- 
scribed by hands which delight to do 
them honor. 





In the article on the New Congregational 
House Site, by Mr. Capen, in another column 
an allusion is made to the old English elm, 
supposed to be one of the famous “ Paddock 
elms,’’ which was in the yard of the lot re- 
cently purchased. 


The committee, thinking 
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that a photograph of this fine old tree might | 
be wanted as a memento, had one taken, and | 
copies of it can be procured at the Soule | 
Photograph Co., 338 Washington Street. 


Home Missionary Fund 





MTS Gos MR, PINs 05.5 oda as che wowensnasecscces $11.50 
Miss A. aS Turner, Randolph................ 6.00 
Mrs. > Williams, reeres, Ct.. she 5.00 
Mrs. J Pr Hale, Norwood. . cna 2.00 
Mrs. Wm. Hill, re ose aw 
Mrs. A. W. Tufts, Boston.............0.0c 0008 10.00 
C. A. Sheldon, New Haven........ seats kehenae 2.00 


The Protestant Episcopal diocese of Iowa 
threatens to sue the Protestant Episcopal 
Board of Missions to secure the legal execu- 
tion of bequests made to Griswold College. 
The mission board asserts that, the college 
having failed to comply with certain condi- 
tions of the bequest, the board is justified in 
using the money for other purposes. <A suit 
at law between ecclesiastical bodies is not 
always, indeed is seldom, edifying, but some- 
times it is necessary to settle ethical as well 
as fiscal problems. 





Indian, 
Persian 
and Turkish 


Rugs ad Mats 


We have just opened a few 
bales and put them into 
stock at a LOW PRICE 
for the HOLIDAYS. 





We show some rare pieces 
in PERSIAN RUGS and 
MATS. They are very 
fine and well worth in- 
spection. 


We have set out to close 
some broken lots of 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH and 
FRENCH RUGS and [IATS. 
These are real bargains. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 


167 and 169 Washington St 
Near Cornhill. 
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FINE FURS, 


ETt.; At A 


SACRIFICE 


Our lease expires Feb. 1 


The Stock Must be Sold 


We cannot mention all the prices, but 
will guarantee that for QUALITY the 
prices cannot be duplicated. 


Odd Lot Skirts 85c, Each, 


Formerly $1.75 to $2.00. 


Odd Lot Cloth Coats $2.50 Each. 


Formerly $5.00 to $8.00. 


Odd Lot Suits $4.50 to $7.50 Ea, 
Formerly $8.00 to $18.00. 


OUR STOCK OF 


FINE FURS 


Consists of everything usually found 
in a first-class house, such as 


Seal, Persian Lamb, 
Mink and Electric Seal, 
Coats, Capes, 
Collarettes and Muffs. 


REMEMBER! 





| This is a bona fide closing out sale for 


CASH. No goods returned or exchanged. 


Do Not Forget 


| We have many SUITABLE PRESENTS 
| for 


Christmas and 
New Year’s. 


The E, B, SEARS CO. 


404 Washington St., Boston. 





The Congregationalist Services. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


No. 2, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
NEW—No. 34, 4th Series—by Mrs. M. C. Talcott. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


No. 3, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
NEW—No. 35, 4th Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


The Congregationalist Services are issued at regular intervals—a complete service, with 


music, in each issue. 


Subscription price (not less than 6 services in 1897-98) 15 cents, which 


also includes a complete set of the first three series (33 services), which will be mailed at once. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Address—SERVICES, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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Congregationalist may begin at once or January 1, 1898, as preferred. 


Address,—Subscription Dept., 


Preview for 
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Preview for 


1898 


For eighty-two years THE CONGREGATIONALIST, the pioneer religious newspaper of the world, has kept its place in the forefront 
of Christian journalism. In the evolution which has marked the passing years it has always been quick to seize upon and utilize whatever 


would make it of more value to its wide and ever-growing constituency. 
Excellent as it has been, it intends to be better. 


denomination and with the whol: religious world, give it a commanding position. 


It is today the Ideal Religious Paper for the Everyday Christian. 


Read its outline of leading features for the coming year and judge for yourself. 
Its excellence of typography and of illustrations, its editorial force, its resources in the way of contributors, its close touch with the 


For News—religious, philanthropic, political—Comment 


thereon, and for th2 Interpretation and Guidance of Life, there is no paper superior to Tuk CONGREGATIONALIST. 


That element in journalism 
Personal —— 


so admirably represented in 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST in former years by 
Dr. Dexter’s Street Thoughts, and more re- 
cently by Dr. Quint’s articles, is to find re- 
newed expression in two forms. 

Rev. C. E. Jefferson, the popular pastor of the 
Central Church, Chelsea, Mass., and one of the 
ablest of the younger men in the ministry, will write 
as often as once a fortnight under the caption Quiet 
Talks with Earnest People in My Study. 

Rey. Gerald Stanley Lee, author of the Shadow 
Christ, and a remarkably gifted writer, will have 
charge of a column entitled The Man in the Gallery. 


Theological Believing that the time 


is ripe for reeonstruct- 
ive work in theology along the lines of the 
best modern thinking, we have arranged for 
a notable series entitled: 

Re-Statements of Christian Truth. These speci- 
fic doctrines will be treated: Sin, by Prof. G. P. 
Fisher, D.D.; The Atonement, by Prof. Henry C. 
King ; The Scriptures, by Prof. James Denney, D. D.; 
The Future Life, by Rev. P. T. Forsyth; The 
Kingdom of God, by Prof. Geo. Harris, D. D. 


Biblical The intense interest in new 


views about the Bible calls 
for a thorough treatment of the questions 
raised by modern criticism. 

We have therefore secured from Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, a conservative but open-eyed scholar, 
a short series of popular articles: What is the 
Higher Criticism? What is its Method? What does 
it say about the Old Testament? How does it 
interpret the Old Testament? Does it preserve 
the Authority of the Old Testament? 


Social and Every one is hoping for 


more just and merciful 
Industrial relations bet ween man 

and man. The practical 
question is, What can be done to promote 
such relations ? 

Definite Steps in Social Progress will be treated 
specifically as follows: The Eight-Hour Day, Dean 
George Hodges; The Living Wage, Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, D. D.; The Consumers’ League, John 
Graham Brooks; The Extension of Municipal 
Functions, Edwin D. Mead; Co-operation Between 
Employer and Employe, James B. Reynolds; The 
Restraint of Luxury, Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
D.D.; The Treatment of the Liquor Traffic, Rev. 
Herrick Johnson, D. D. 


Members of any denom- 


Christian ination need to know 
Fellowship the estimate in which 


the body with which 
they are connected is held by other Christians. 
Our readers next year will have a chance to 
learn 
How Other Denominations See Us. For the 
Presbyterians, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
will speak; for the Methodists, Rev. Arthur Ed- 
wards, D.D., for the Baptists, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D. D.; for the Episcopalians, Rev. W. R. Huntington, 
D.D. 


Devotional In addition to the decid- 


edly successful weekly 
column, CLOSET AND ALTAR, we shall often 
present articles bearing directly on the culture 
of the personal spiritual life. 

Among them will be a series: Jesus in Human 
Relations, by Rev. Isaac 0. Rankin: Asa Son; As 
a Brother; As a Citizen; As a Neighbor; As a 
Guest; As a Friend; As a Teacher. 


Denomina-= Congregationalists sus- 
tain together much im- 
tional portant work, and its 
proper management 
concerns every member of the dt nomination. 
We shall discuss and invite frequent and gen- 
eral discussion of such important inatters as 
Our Denominational Concerns. The coming 
National and International Councils; what do they 
signify and what ought they to accomplish? Our 
Missionary Work ; its methods, resources and aims. 
Our Ministry ; its supply, safeguarding and proper 
distribution. Our Women Preachers; who they 
are and what they are doing. 
In the his- 


Dramatic Episodes (4.5 ortne 
in Congregational “°"n°™- 
History - 


there have 

been not a 
few great occasions when attention has been 
focused on a single scene of intense interest 
and importance, the outcome of which has had 
a far-reaching influence. Such was the meet- 
ing on Burial Hill, Plymouth, of the National 
Council of 1865. It will be our aim to repro- 
duce some of these episodes as vividly and ac- 
curately as possible. 


Practical Common to all the churches 


are certain constant and 
grave problems touching their work and wor- 
ship. Among those which will be amply con- 
sidered by experts in their respective spheres 
are 
A Reasonable Order of Worship, Rev. C. M. 
Lamson, D. D.; The Sunday Evening Service, Rev. 
L. H. Thayer and Rey. W. A. Bartlett; The Proper 
Use of the Church Building, Rev. J. G. Davenport, 
D.D.; The Securing and Setting at Work of Men, 
Rev. F. E. Dewhurst; The Advantages of the 
Parish House, Rey. J. L. R. Trask, D.D.; The 
Social Organization of the Church, Rev. A. M. 
Hyde. Alert Western Churches, prepared by our 
Chicago editor after personal inspection of nine 
prominent churches of the Interior and Western 
States. 


The Interests The broad range of 


subjects that inter- 

of the Home est members of a 

family in their per- 

sonal and associated life will be treated week 

by week, with constant extension of thought 

into all the various rich fields of human life 
and experience. 

Among others these forthcoming articles may be 
indicated: Famous Oratorios, by Helen Marshall 
North; The Great Hymns of the Middle Ages, 
Janet Sanderson ; How to Judge of a Picture, Rollin 
L. Hartt; What Shall Our Daughters Do with Us? 
Marion Harland; Early Marriages, Jane Addams ; 
Short Lessons in American Architecture, Isaac O. 
Rankin; The Child’s Imagination, Grace Duffield 
Goodwin; Leading a Child to Christ, Prof. E. S. 
Parsons. H hold Ec ics and other practical 
subjects are to be given a prominent place, and 
there will be a suggestive series on Home Life in 
Other Lands by natives of those countries. Special 
effort has been made to secure bright, short 


juvenile stories. 
Recognizing the rightful 


Stories place in literature and life 
Sketches of the lighter vein of dis- 


course, which at the same 
time may be made wholesome and profitable 
and entertaining, 

We shall make it prominent by spicy comment on 
men and affairs, and by Stories and Sketches by 
Alice Brown, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Katharine 
Pearson Woods, Laura E. Richards, W. E. Barton, 
and others. 





TERMS—$3 per year, in advance; 2 yrs., $5; 5 yrs., $10. Trial Subscriptions—4 weeks Free; 12 weeks, 25c.; 6 m0S., $1. 




















GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestion- 


ably the most beautiful and valuable collection of gevteate 
ever made. The portraits, each with prance a 
autograph, are printed on heavy plate yok with br 
gins, size 9%4 by 131, each on a sheet by 


Regular price for the three 


s $1 4.50 2 CENTURY PORTRAITS, 


if purchased separately 





csimile 
‘oad mar- 
itself, and the entire 


( THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 





Our 
1898 


Combination 
Offer 


collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. Each por- 
trait is a fine proof, which would cost if ordered separately not 
less than one dollar. The price of this gallery is $7.50, but! : 
will not be sold to the general public until next season. It can 
be obtained now only in ‘‘ combination ’’ as announced. 


7.50 > OFFER 7 e 5 


4.00 Delivered FRBB 


This offer applies to renewals and to new subscriptions to both THE CONGREGATIONALIS7 and the Century Magazine. All arrears, however, must be paid before the afer 
es available, and in case of subscriptions already paid one or more years in advance, its acceptance carries forward the subscription an additional year. New subscriptions to 
The Century Magazine year will begin with the November number unless otherwise requested. 


Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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You Can Save $40 


and have a typewriter combining the best features of 
other machines with vital advantages all its own. 


Wellington 
Typewriter No, 2 


is made by a reliable concern, | 
which shares its protes with 
the buyer, no middlemen _ be- 
ing wary The advan- 
tages of this machine are Du- 
geameny § Permanent Align- 

ant, Visible Writing, 


2 Universal Kear: ¥ $60 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL "FREE foray Tesponsie 


test the machine. Descriptive Catalogue Free. Agents 
wanted in every town. The Williams Mfg. Co., 


Ltd., Box x 47, Plattsburg, N.Y 


COO Om eETe 
See 
















7 It is easy 
7 < to tell the 

me quality of 
* silver plated 


S _ware after a 
@ few years use. 


¥ But you can 
fy 3 knowthe quality 
6” in advance if the 
¢ trade-mark is 


**1847 Rogers Bros."* 


That mark guarantees 
long wear. 


} Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York, 
BOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


WARREN'S | 


XMAS 
NOVELTIES. 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, 
Gents’ Pocket Books, Letter and Card Cases, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 
Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 
Desk Blotters, with Dresden, Silver and | 
Leather Corners, 
Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 
Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl, Dresden and 
Ebony Penholders, 
Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
Waterman Fountain Pens, 
Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 
Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 
Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 
Dresden Inkstands and Pen Trays, 
Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, - 
Silver Stamp Boxes, Dresden Pen Cleaners, | 
Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
Photograph Cases and Screens, 
Address, Engagement, Shopping and 
Visiting Books. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine Fashionable 
‘ Stationery. 


336 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Old South Church, Boston. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ 





| gain has been largely in legacies, improvement in 
| the business world showing itself in the greater 
| facility in converting real estate and securities into 





Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


ABBOT ACADEMY For Young Ladies, 
Andover, Mass. 
The Fall Term began September 16, 1897, offerin 


three Seminary Courses of studies and a College Fitting 
Course. Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 





| the committee of alumni directed to visit the 


| ready about $5,500 pledged. 


| churches, the Bible Normal College in Spring- 


| course adapted particularly to Sunday school 
| superintendents, Bible class leaders, and city, 


| tion will be forthcoming. 


| pedagogy and sociology, and who is giving 


| instruction centering in child study. 


| have now closed. 


increase of receipts and by additional loans at the 


| be sent to them. 
| since the first of October. 


| Fuel, clothing and food for their families are abso- 
| lute necessities. 





| churehes and from individuals our ability to relieve 
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Education 


The residence of the late Henry W. 
Sage at Ithaca has been offered to Cornell 
University for hospital purposes, the sons of 
Mr. Sage pledging an endowment of $100,000. 
Drs. Alexander McKenzie and George 
A. Gordon have been appointed by the board 
of overseers of Harvard College to serve on 








Harvard Divinity School. 

—— It is proposed to erect a Y. M. C. A. 
building at Williams College at a cost of 
$35,000, and it is hoped to raise an endowment 
of $10,000 among the students, who have al- 
The college trus- 
tees offer to give a central site for the new 
house. 

— With the desire of putting its advan- 
tages more directiy at the disposal of the 


field has arranged for a special ten weeks’ 


home and foreign missionaries. During the 
ten weeks some of the most useful elements 
in the regular two years’ course of the institu- 
The entire cost will 
be $30, board, room and tuition being included. 
Prof. George E. Dawson, Ph. D., who is con- 
ducting the courses in educational psychology, 


marked satisfaction, will furnish his quota of 
This 
course begins Jan. 4, 1898, and it is hoped that 
a large number will avail themselves of this 
somewhat remarkable opportunity for self- 
culture with a view to service. 





Congregational Home Missionary 
Society 
TO THE FRIENDS OF HOME MISSIONS 


Eight months of the fiscal year of this society 
This period shows a gratifying 
advance in receipts over the previous year. The 


cash, by which bequests to the society have been 
realized. By reason of the large reduction of the 
appropriations at the beginning of the year, by this 


banks amounting to $30,000, the smallest sum that 
has been borrowed during the dry season in any 
year for a decade, the society has been enabled to 
pay all its pledges to the missionaries to Oct. 1. 

But the Christmas season is at hand, and dres to 
the men upon the field for services rendered and 
| reported, aggregating $17,000, are now unpaid. 
Reports from nearly three hundred of our brethren 
are in hand, and they are waiting for the drafts to 
Many of these have been waiting 
Every day brings the 
maturing of pledges made to our noble company of 
workers at the front. The winter is upon them. 


This is the time when our givers are accustomed 
to make their offerings to this great work of ‘na- 
tional evangelization. Upon our receipts from the 


the wants of the missionaries and enable them to 
provide the ordinary comforts of life depends. Our 
borrowing capacity at the banks is exhausted. 
Churches that have not yet made their annual offer- 
ing to this work of home missions can, by doing so 
at once, relieve the stress that is upon the treasury 
of this society and bring joy and comfort to bun- 
dreds of homes among our missionary workers. 





‘The leading ‘musical in- 
jewEngland stitution of America. 
Consenvaro Founded 1853. Unsur- 
USIC passed advantages in com- 
oldie pee and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Prepares for any college. Also academic and special 
courses. Twenty-eight miles from Boston. Winter 
term of 63d ma. begins Jan. 4, 1898. For particulars 
address SAMUEL V. COLE, President. 








Norton, Mass. 
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Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


MASON & HAMLIN 


PIANOS and ORGANS 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Mason & 
Hamlin in 1861. These organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the Best in the World. 
The Mason & Hamlin Pianos illustrate the same 
highest degree of excellence, and the new 
styles just introduced are eliciting the most enthusi- 
astic praise from pianists and musicians. 

Catalogues free. Address: 





MASON & HAMLIN CoO., 
Dyahen,: New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 








A TASTE OF 


WHITMAN’S 


CHOCOLATES and 
CONFECTIONS. 


makes you wish for a feast of them. 
Sold everywhere. 
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: Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
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is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1816 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















that comes to this Mill. 
Fish, fowl, flesh or vegetable for 
salad, croquettes, patties, meat- 
cakes, hash, sausage, catsup or 
chowder quickly chopped with the 


MEAT CHOPPER. 


In two parts. Easily cleaned. 
Sold by all hardware dealers. Prices, 
No. 2, $1.75; No. 4, $2.25. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for “The Enterprising House- 
keeper,” 200 recipes. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of. PA., 
Philadelphia. 

















MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full peguae course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1 y A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply 

Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, "Bangor, Me. 
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The Recast of Faith 


NOTABLE LECTURES AT YALE 

Two lectures on this subject, delivered by 

Prof. John Bascom of Williams College be- 

fore the theological students of Yale Univer- 

sity, Dec. 2 and 3, were of deep interest and 

significance. To a recasting of its faith, said 

Professor Bascom, every age returns and will 

always return. The tendency has been to ex- 

) aggerate the changes of the last fifty years, 

and to consider them as subversive of faith. 

Our age has as much of real religious convic- 

tion as any age. There is nothing new in the 

fact of this recasting. ‘The unbelief of today 
means a deeper and wiser belief. 

The new adjustment has been in two direc- 
tions. First, with regard to the form of the 
aid that God renders us. Se:ond, as to the 
nature and extent of his love. The first ques- 
tion is as to how spiritual growth is secured. 
In the past the world has been looked upon as 
an obstruction between man and God. In 
this conception the world and the body lost 
the sacred character which belongs to them. 

As a result of the recasting of faith the 
world is not longer conceived of as embar- 
rassing the processes of salvation. Spiritual 
growth is not something going on above or in 
spite of the world. Natural development 








| ( Enamenne 


nee 
CNAMELINE._ 


sfalomulelel-van 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 





Attracts 
Attention 


3 The shoe that is polished with Vici 
| 2 Leather Dressing looks new, looks $ 
; 5 soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


bis the peer of all shoe polishes for 
5 men’s, women’s andchildren’sshoes, 
8 as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers 
b for style and wear. Ask your dealer. 


An illustrated book of instruction ‘“How to Buy 
and Care for your Shoes,”’ mailed free. 


3 ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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must find a way for itself in spiritual develop- | 


IS.1T A TRIFLE? 


That Common Trouble Acid Dys- 
pepsia, or Sour ‘Stomach. 


ment. It is a mistake to think of great physi- | 
cal events as not pushing towards the king- 
dom of God and finding completion in it. 

The second recasting of our faith has to do 
with the benevolence of God. Weare coming 
to a better sense of his love. Reason seeks | 
the harmony of love. Impeach God’s good- | burn or sour stomach, is a form of indi- 
ness and you impeach his reason. We have | gestion resulting from fermentation of the 
been led to this better conception of God’s | food. The stomach being too weak to 
love by our growing knowledge of the spirit- | promptly digest it, the food remains until 
ual world, and our theology must be open to | fermentation begins, filling the stomach 
correction by this growing knowledge. | with gas, and a bitter, sour, burning taste 

This larger conception of the divine love a poche is often present. This con- 
leads to another recast. The world struggles | ation soon becomes chronic smd being an 

‘ scike > everyday occurrence is given but little 
to reconcile this idea of the goodness of God | attention. Because dyspepsia is not im- 
with the suffering of the world, This recon- | mediately fatal, many people do nothing 
ciliation is only reached by the idea of growth, 


for the trouble. 
of spiritual evolution. The scheme of God is| Within a recent period a remedy. has 
one of discipline. Our errors and sins are all been discovered prepared solely to cure 
instructive and corrective. There is no su- | 4¥spepsia and stomach troubles. It is 
perfluous suffering in the world. It is all known as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and 
necessary for discipline and incentive. In | 


| is ae becoming rapidly used and pre- 
‘ nnn ° scribed as a radical cure for every form of 
answering the objection that God is slow and | i ; ) 
slack in his promises, Professor Bascom urged 


dyspepsia. 
that the greatness of the processes and the | 


Now Recognized as a Cause of Serious Disease. 


Acid dyspepsia, commonly called heart- 


8. 








| as on little lines that the test of Christian life 


| old Mrs. Tsua, a former Bible woman and at 


| which is improved by both missionaries and 
| Bible women. The dispensary has been much | 


| school{ at Kalgan, ‘where the struggle with 


| special prayer for India. Mrs. Barrows alluded 
| to Pundita Ramabai and her work among 
, widows land orphans. 
| among those under her care have become 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
placed before the public and are sold by 
greatness of the results account for this. | druggists everywhere at 50 cents per pack- 
Spiritual growth answers all questions. ‘The | 48¢- It is prepared by the Stuart Co., 
recast of faith is incident to a clear vision of | Marshall, Mich., and while it promptly 
the divine love, that we may see the linea- —o effectually restores a vigorous diges- 
oe ion, at the same time is perfectly harmless 
ments of divine grace. Our message must be | and ‘will not injure the most delicate stom- 
of this love. It isa difficult message to give, | ach, but, on the contrary, by giving perfect 
but one that is anxiously awaited and gladly digestion, strengthens the stomach, im- 
heard. Be sure of the spiritual life—of its | proves the appetite and makes life worth 
laws, its victories, its growth. C. m. | living. 
| Send for free book on Stomach Diseases 
by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 10 
Mrs. H. H. Leavitt, directing the thought of | 
the hour, spoke of the parables in Matt. 13, | 
full of lessons concerning the kingdom of | 
God, its beginning, growth and accomplish- | 
ment, the climax being the strongest confi- | 
dence that God’s work cannot fail. Mrs. | 
Capron spoke of the importance of each soul’s 
knowing its own relationship to Christ, and | 
of the fact that it is not as often on great lines 


comes. If it seems difficult to get time to 
study the Bible, remember that the Holy 
Spirit may flash light upon some passage. 
Attention being called to the work in North 
China, Miss Child spoke of her visit to Tung- 
cho in 1896; of the fine college for young men, 
where three of the single ladies are instruct- 
ors; and of the evangelistic work in the city 
and vicinity under the care of Miss Andrews 
and Miss Chapin. She described a visit to 


present, although too feeble for active work, 
a great power for good through her remark- 
able Christian life and character. In her 
younger days she was a devout Buddhist, 
very constant in temple worship, and now 
shows the same earnestness and devotion to 
Christianity. The dispensary at Tungcho, 
the subject for prayer for the day on the cal- 
endar, is a most interesting place under the | 
care of Dr. and Mrs. Ingram. The waiting- | 
room, packed full of women and children, af- | 
fords a fine opportunity for Bible teaching, | 





cramped for money the past year—not suffi- 
cient to supply the necessary medicines, so 
that patients can be received only every alter- 
natefday, and not enough to provide fuel to 
heat the rooms in zero weather. 

A brief account was also given of the girls’ 


foot binding shows progress, since three years 
ago there were only two girls with unbound 
feet, while now there aretwelve. Mrs. Capron 
referred to the coming Sunday as a day of 


Seventy-five orphans 


Christians. In the prayers which were offered 
| India? and China were especially remembered. 








TRUSSES AND SUPPORTERS: 


Thirty-five Years’ Experience 
BEST QUALITY MODERATE PRICE 


Invalids’ Articles Generally 


No Truss is adapted to all cases of Rupture. 
Each Patient carefully examined and 


tted. 
The Same Principles apply to cases of Bow 
Legs, Club Feet, Spinal Curvature, etc. 

“Experienced Physician in attendance. Rooms 
Sor women and children with women attendants. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


13 and 15 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Plates for relief of Flat Foot made to order. 











HUMORS 


Itching, irritated, scaly, crusted Scalps, dry, thin, 
and falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and beautified 
by warm shampoos with CuTiIcuRA SOAP, and occa 
sional dressings with CuTIcURA, greatest »f emol- 
lients and skin cures, 


(uticura 





eet Goong emowt sty Druve anv Cnem. Corp., 
Props., Maton. How to Cure Hair Humors,” free. 
SKINS ON FIR = with Eczema Eczema instantly relieved by 
CUTICURA REMEDIES. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 


g nic Cereal. Endorsed 
and irritable Digestive 
/ Emollient, attractive, 








palatable. Unsurpags 
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IT WILL SERV E THE IN TERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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974 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BEARD-—In Berea, O., Dec. 6, Rey, Stanley B. Beard, 
the beloved young pastor, after a short illness of 
pneumonia. 

BLISS—In New York city, Dec. 12, Marie Louise Hen- 
derson, aged 49 years, beloved wife of Rev. Edwin 
Munsell Bliss, D. D. 

HURD—In Boscawen, N. H., Dec. 6, suddenly of apo- 
plexy, Rev. Albert C. Hurd, aged 66 zones. Forty-one 
years of his life were spent in the ministry, he having 
served parishes in Ohio, Connecticut, and for the last 
ten years in Francestown and Boscawen, N. H. 

PERRY—In Agawam, Dec. 2, Rev. Ralph Perry, aged 
86 years. For thirty years previous to 1874 he was 
pastor of the church in Agawam. At that time he 
was injured in a railway accident and has since been 
an invalid. 

JOSHUA JAMES LANE 

By the lamented death of Mr. Joshua James Lane 
which occurred at his home, Nov. 9, the town of 
Stratham, N. H., loses one of its best known and most 
highly respected citizens, and the Congregational church, 
with which he united over forty years ago, a most worthy 
member. 

He was a most devoted and affectionate husband and 
father, and the home was a delight to dwell in, made 
attractive not only by the pleasant surroundings, but by 
his sunny and cheerful disposition. His thought was 
ever of the comfort and happiness of others. The daily 
family devotions will ever be remembered by those who 
knew and loved him. Patient, gentle and kind, as peace- 
fully and happily as he lived, so happily and sweetly he 
fell asleep. * Now he is in the perfect home for which 
this earthly home is only a preparation. We cannot see 
him there, but we know that his love is imperishable, 
and that his soul retains its gentle kindness forever.” 

He possessed rare intellectual gifts, was a lover of 
good books, and took a deep interest in national affairs 
and all the great questions of the day. He had a lively 
interest also in all that pertained to the welfare of his 
fellow-townsmen, and the church he loved, to which he 
belonged so many years. Shortly before his death he 
repeated one of his favorite hymns which was read at 
the funeral service at his home on the morning of 
Friday, Nov. 12, by his pastor, Rev. G. A. Foss, who 
conducted the service. 

And let this feeble body fail, 
And let it faint and die; 

My soul shall quit the mournful vale, 
And soar to worlds on high. 

Mr. Lane’s wife died several years ago, and also his 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Joseph W. Merrill. He leaves one 
daughter, Mrs. Hazen B. Goodrich of Haverhill, Mass. 


MRS. LYDIA DANA STANTON 


Mrs. Lydia Dana Stanton of Billerica, Mass., widow of 
the late Deacon Henry B. Stanton, died about midnight 





Dec. 2, of strangulated hernia after most severe suffer- , 


ing, the skill of the surgeon and physician an 1 the most 
careful nursing being invoked in vain. She w.s born at 
Dedham, Mass., March 13, 1812, being the t velfth and 
youngest child of David and Rebecea Dana. Her father 


was a soldier of the Revolutionary War and died during | 


her infaney. She was married April 11, 1833, at Lowell, 
Mass., where was her home most of the time till 1875, 
when she and her husband removed to Billerica, where 
her husband died Aug. 12, 1889. She was the mother of 
three sons and one daughter. That she inherited the 
loyal and patriotic spirit of her parents is shown in that 
she surrendered two of her three sons to enter the Union 
Army, one of them, Henry B. Stanton, Jr., serving from 
the opening of the war under Generals Rosecrans, But- 
ler, Banks and Sheridan. He was shot through the right 
lung at the battle of Cedar Creek or Sheridan’s Ride 
and died three years later. At the close of the war she 
also gave up her only daughter to enter the service of 
the Freedman’s Bureau as a teacher, who sailed from 
New York on the morning after the assassination of 
President Lincoln and was stationed at Edisto Island, 
S.C., where she was drowned Christinas Day, 1865. Two 
of her sons survive her, Rey. George F. Stanton of Bos- 
ton and Albert D. Stanton, Esq., of Billerica, whose 
three daughters are her only grandchildren. She leaves 
also one great-grandson. 

A most devoted, self-sacrificing and loving wife and 
mother she was also a most earnest, trustful and devoted 
Christian, and while her path was darkly shadowed by 
great afflictions, especially in the early loss of her daugh- 
ter, she never regretted that she yielded her to the holy 
mission of saving and uplifting the degraded and op 
pressed freedmen, but humbly and submissively bowed 
to the will of God. She was a woman of clear and posi- 
tive convictions of truth and duty; of large sympathy, 
ever ready to help and bless any Who needed her aid in 
sickness or poverty or affliction, and in the days of her 
active life was often called into such service. She re- 
tained all her faculties in rare perfection till the last, 
and all who knew her marveled at the clearness and 
vigor of her mental powers. Full of faith and hope in 
ber Redeemer she gladly welcomed the coming of his 
messenger. A long, weary, yet blessed, journey was 
hers through time ere she entered the eternal home to 
receive the welcome of her Saviour and Lord and of the 
many loved ones in waiting to greet her. Truly was it 
written for her: * The heart of her husband did safely 
trust in her,” * Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 

The funeral service was held in the Lowell Cemetery 
Chapel! and was conducted by Rev. J. M. Green, D. D., 
of Lowelland Rey. F. A. Wilson of Andover, both former 
pastors, and each paid a beautiful tribute to her worth 
and character in words full of tenderness and comfort. 


MRS, M. H. WEEDEN 

Died in Providence, R. L., Nov. 21, Mrs. Maria Hunt 
Weeden. She was born in Seekonk, Mass, April 27, 
1816, and was the daughter of Allin and Susan Blanding 
Hunt. At an early age she was converted and united 
with the Newman Congregational Church of Seekonk 
under the pastoral care of Rey. James O. Barney. A\l- 
though associated with other churches and interested in 
their work in connection with her husband and children, 
she continued a steadfast and loyal member of the New- 
man Church till the end of her long and useful life. 
Nov. 25, 1847, she was married to Mr. Stephen R. Weeden 
of Providence. By this union a Christian home of un- 
usual sweetness and far-reaching helpfulness was estab- 
lished. Her Christian life within the family circle was a 
verennial fountain of loving service, ever flowing forth 
n tenderness, sympathy and fidelity, and gave an expe- 
rience rich in blessing to herself and to all who came 
within the sphere of her kindly affections. She was 
sreatly enriched by her love for her four children and 
her grandchildren. The early death of the second son 
just as he was preparing for the gospel ministry and had 
manifested special power in soul-winning left a sainted 
memory and added a deeper chord of sympathy that 
never failed torespond. Thestreams of her benevolence 
overfiowed the home. She entered into the religious and 
philanthropic activities of her husband and children 
with keenest interest and co-operation, and never ceased 
to busy herself in preparing and distributing the tokens 
of her own beneficence far and near. The strong will 


actuated by aloving heart animated the frail body unto 


a surprising persistence in well-doing. 
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The death of her beloved husband about four years | 
ago was to her like the overthrow of the strong support | 
of a tender vine, thereby lying upon the ground bruised 
and weak. But rising in the strength of faith, leaning 
upon her God and sustained by her children’s love, she 
patiently waited for the call of the Father to “depart | 
and be with Christ’ and his redeemed. | 

Thanksgiving Day was the fiftieth anniversary of her | 
marriage, and so the sorrowing family and the large | 
circle of friends can but rejoice in the midst of their | 
grief that the day that was looked forward to by her as | 
one of sad loneliness proved to be for her a joyous re- | 
union in the happy home above. 

Dear Grandma Weeden’s * beautiful hands ”’ are at rest 
and her works do follow her, 7..o..6, 


DEACON FRANCIS HUNT 

The oldest inhabitant of Concord, Mass., passed away 
on Monday morning, Dec. 8, aged 90 yrs. and 8 mos, 
Deacon Francis Hunt died in the town where he was born 
and in which, with the exception of a few years, he had 
always lived. Blameless in his life, a consistent member 
of the Congregational church, his strength was so re- | 
markable that within a year he walked regularly to Sun- 
day services, a distance of more than a mile, and culti- | 
vated his garden, in which he took great pleasure, be- | 
sides being always ready to help neighbors in need of 
assistance by chopping wood or other friendly services. | 
He will be greatly missed in the community, but wel- | 
comed in the spirit world by many friends, among them 
his faithful wife, who had preceded him thither by many 
years, and of whom it was said by her pastor, Dr. Grout, | 
that he always found her with her Bible open before 
her 





PoNnpD’s EXTRACT, of great medicinal value. Try 
it. For forty years it has stood all the tests. 


Ir you feel weak, dull and discouraged you will 
find a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you | 
wonderful good. 


THE PRICE RECORD BROKEN.—It would be hard 
to imagine a more useful and appropriate Christmas 
gift for a young lady than a toilet table, but in all 
previous seasons they have been somewhat ex- 
pensive. This year, however, the Paine Furniture 
Co. have made a great effort to reduce the price on 
toilet tables, and they have brought out one pattern 
as a special Christmas offering at the absurdly low 
price of $15, which includes also a very stylish 
dressing chair. In another column we present a 
picture of these two pieces of furniture under the 
heading “ Both for $15.” 


| mercury or any other in- 
| jurious drug. 


| Nasal Passages, Allays 
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prugsist CATARRH 


for a generous 
10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 
ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 





It opens and cleans the 


Pain and Inflammation, 


uaivane tees COLD HEA 


Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 


| absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 


or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 





Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Quina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blocd, General 5 
Debility and Wasting Diseases: In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 
eran aA na 


BELLS’ 


8teel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 
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Old age 


comes early to the clothes that are dragged up 
and down over the wash-board. It’s ruinous. 
Nothing else uses them up so thoroughly and 


This wear and tear, that tells so on your 
pocket, ought to be stopped. Get some Pearl- 


as directed—no soap with it— 


and see how much longer the clothes last, and 
how much easier and quicker the work is. 


Pearline saves the rubbing. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 
Send ‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


. FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your 
it Back 


grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Asthma, Coughs and Bronchitis. 


Mrs BALLINGTON BOOTH says-— 


Pare y were ee rare 


For Whooping ‘ 
Cough, Croup, 











I take great pleasure in recommending your Vapo-Creso- 
lene lhav spoken of it toa great many of my friends and to 
hundreds of our fellow-workers in the Salvation Army. 
recommend that no family where there are young chiidren 
should be without this Vaporizer. I have found it very b« ne- 
ficial for my little ones with Whooping ‘ ough and Influenza, 
I am convinced that it can but prove an ¢«xceedingly usefal 
assistant whatever treatment may be used in the check and 
cure of the trying diseases for which it has been specially 
recommended. 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. Forsale by all 
druggists, United States and Canada. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 
\ Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents. 
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HEUNe BLANCARD: 





° GO 
POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 





Physicians through- 
MOST COMPLI- 

HHRONIC CASES. 

Pamphlet with full information, from 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 


Used successfully by leadin: 











Tur Most Successrut Remepies OF Europe, 
for ANAZMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 

None genuine unless signed ‘t BLANCARD £ 

rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST 


EB. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 
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From the Northwest 


Dr. Ingersoll’s Removal to Brooklyn 

The going of Rev. Edward P. Ingersoll, 
D. D., is a real loss to Park Church, St. Paul 
and the Northwest. For six years he has 
been a brother beloved. His contagious joy- 
ousness, his all-around Christian character 
and his large experience and wisdom have 
endeared him to all our people. His work 
with Park Church came at a time of peculiar 
stress, and by his sunny disposition and un- 
daunted courage he was enabled to lead the 
church over many critical places. He leaves 
it thoroughly united and hopeful. His lead- 
ership and wise judgment in our denomina- 
tional work are in evidence in many direc- 
tions. He gave himself unsparingly to all 
our larger interests throughout the State, and 
he will be remembered in many a prairie com- 
munity, as well as in all the churches in the 
Twin Cities, for his helpful ministry. The 
Northwest is grateful that Brooklyn, where 
he has labored most of his life, loaned him to 
us for these years. And doubtless we have 
given him some things which will make him 
still more efficient as he again takes up his 
new work with the Rochester Avenue Church 
in the city of his choice. At the farewell re- 
ception given to him and his wife a beautiful 
loving cup was presented by the church. Their 
friends throughout the city attended. 


Plymouth Church, St. Paul 

The oldest church of our order in St. Paul 
has, in common with nearly all first churches 
in our larger cities, suffered because of the 
up-town tide. The pastors of this church 
have been strong and wise men. But circum- 
stances beyond control have brought critical 
conditions. In spite of all this the people are 
not in the least dismayed. They have just 
called Rev. G. E. Soper of Alexandria to the 
pastorate, who will begin his work at once. 
His pastorate at Alexandria for the past five 
years has been quite successful. His business 
methods and ability for organization have 
been manifested from the first and his work in 
the country distri¢ts about his church has been 
unusually valuable, clearly proving him to be 
a wise organizer and a good general. Both 
church and pastor-elect are confident that a 


united, well-organized, persistent laying hold , 


of the problem will soon prove the wisdom of 
re-enforcing and bringing out some of the 
latent power of this parent church. It is lo. 
cated in the midst of a densely populated com- 
munity and a recent survey has shown thata 
good part of the field is not covered by any 
other church. 


Mr. Moody’s Visit 


On his way from Manitoba to Chicago Mr. | 
Moody spent five days in the Twin Cities at | 


the invitation of some pastors and laymen be- 


longing tothe Northwestern Bible Conference. | 


He spoke to large audiences. But under all 


the circumstances it is to be regretted that the | 


evangelical pastors and churches of the Twin 
Cities were not privileged to join in the invi- 


tation to the distinguished evangelist to labor | 


among us. They would have been glad to 
show in this way their love for Mr. Moody 


and their high appreciation of his work. Al- | 
though it has been years since Mr. Moody was | 


here, his old-time friends think his fervor, ten- 


derness and power have increased. Ilis ser- | 
mons, especially for Christians, were direct | 


and stimulating. 
University of Minnesota 


The first term at the university has just | 
closed, and the officers are enabled to forecast 
the general progress and work for the year. | 


The enrollment is larger than ever befure, 
notwithstanding the fact that the conditions 


for entrance have been raised. Each year the | 


wisdom and ability of President Northrop 


make themselves felt more and more widely. | 
This year a salaried Y. M. C. A. secretary is | 


giving all his time to religious work. Recently 
he was assisted by the college evangelist, Mr. 
Sayford, who did a good work. A similar 
work is also carried on among the yourg 


women. The president’s recent announce- 
ment regarding students who violate civil law, 


such as in stealing, as being directly respon- | 


sible to the civil authorities is not only judi- 
cious but most salutary in its effect. This 
means that the stulent community are not a 
law unto themselves in civil affairs, but that 
they in common with the entire community 
are to honor and to obey law. If this can be 


well enforced and taught in our schools of | 


learning, it will prove itself a potent f ctor in 
the life of the coming generation. 


Swedish Work in Minneapolis 

The Swedish Temple, a branch of the Free 
Mission Scandinavians, has just been re- 
ceived into Congregational fellowship. This 
means a great deal for the future of the Scan- 


dinavian work in this city and throughout the | 


State. These Scandinavian free churches are 
essentially Congregational already, and hence 
do not become such in coming into our fellow- 
ship. Perhaps one of the reasons why they 
are so cautious in asking for fellowship with 
the Congregational body is that it is difficult 
for them to understand that fellowship as our 
body holds it carries with it no authority in 
the usual ecclesiastical sense. Superintend- 
ent Fisher is sowing good seed among our 
Seandinavian brethren, and while the fruit 
may be slow in maturing there are not want- 
ing many encouraging signs that real progress 
is being made. a: As Bs 





“ BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are of great 


service in subduing hoarseness and coughs. Sold 
only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 








A TOUR TO WASHINGTON, D. C.—The dull sea- 
son immediately following Christmas affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a short vacation. For this 
reason the Royal Blue Line has arranged a person- 
ally conducted, nine-day tour to leave Boston Tues- 
day, Dec. 28, visiting Washington, D.C., Mount 
Vernon, Philadelphia and New York. Twenty- 
seven dollars covers every expense. Other tours in 
January, February, March, April and May. Send 
for itinerary to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 
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BY WEARING 


BOX CALF SHOES 


WHICH HAVE THIS KEY RING CHECK ATTACHED, 


ON GET REWARD: 


WHITE BROS.& CO. BOSTON. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


he best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the 1s of the Feeble and Aged. Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and 1sin fact the most revi alizing, life-giving come 
bination ever discovered. Weak Langs, Kheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its tumely use 


—* SAMPLE FREE 


ATARRH With Full Particulars. 
URE Address, WILLIS & MACK, 
Box 20. Westfield, N. & 
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Automatic 








BEST 


UNDER ARM 






Absolutely the Simplest, Lightest-Running, Best-Constructed 
Strongest Chain-Stitch Sewing Machine ever invented, 

Has neither shuttle nor bobbin. 

Always ready when needle is threaded. 


3° THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


No tensions to adjust. 





«6 A handful of dirt may be a 
houseful of shame.”? Keep 
your house clean with... 
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